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New Novel 


By Charles Marriott 
Author of «* The Column,”’ « Love: s 
with Honor,” ete. [2mo. $1.50 is 
THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS | 


. New Novel by the:author of ; New Novel by the author of % 


_ * The Usurper,”” «Idols, ”* ete. «« They That Took the Sword,” ete, 


| WHERE LOVE IS. | ELEANOR DAYTON | 


“Hamo. $1.50 2m. $.60 


lf cod Week: dhe ‘mmaSiditin el exclenipene 
‘ ‘tothe square inch, read 


THE MS. INA 
RED BOX 


"By the “Dark” Author 
\ A-eplendid, swashbuckler tale of . daring 
‘ ~and adventure. izmo. $1.50 


The Story of a boy-dreamer, after the st) 


Kenneth Grahame’s ‘“’Golden Age.” 4 ; 


THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE 


By EER SC, Boi play : ors eeslba tl well fe 
If you want some of the most killing ” 
_satire on’ popular authors— 

“here it is, 
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New Book 


BOOK NEWS for NOVEMBER 
—e BLIS #4 E D ” Ge. a a 


Price, Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents a year 


= O wN ee Gea a 


Frontispiece, EDWARD BROOKS. 

Editorial Propositions : 

Biographical Sketch of Edward Brooks . sais “ee ee eee 

The Popular Study of Literature. ............ . Albert S. Henry. 

Modern Degeneracy ofthe Drama. .......... . Quentin MacDonald. 

The Poets’ Poet . pitee tebe ey pene ‘ See 

TS go ig Pun pw ale hw. aw eee 3 we 

What to Read... Nir | aantie MacDonald . 
Poems of Both Worlds—The Castle of “Twilight —Flodden "Field—The First of the 
Hoosiers—In the Seven Woods—The Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala—Mary of Magdala— 
Development of the Drama. 

Reviews 

phy and Correspondence . . En eR EAs Lae ee pee te 
Crabbe—My Own Story—Memoirs of M. de Blowitz—The Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone—Robert Morris—Correspondence of William I and Bismarck. 

History, Sociology and Political Economy . : 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VII—Life and Principate of the E mperor "Nero— 
Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena—Toilers of the Home—American Tariff Controversies 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

Essays and Literature 
Little Journeys to the Homes of ‘Famous Musicians—Little "Journey ys ; to the Homes of 
English Authors—Witnesses of the Light—Essays on Great W riters—Man and the 
Divine Order—Poets and Dreamers. 

The Long Night—An Apache Princess—Where Love Is—To-morrow’s Tangles—The 
Yellow Van—The Master Rogue—A Sequence in Hearts—Count Falcon of the Eyrie— 
Letters Home—She That Hesitates—Eleanor Dayton—The Beaten Path—Barbe of 
the Grand Bayou—Colonel Carter’s Christmas—The Harvesters—The Daughter of a 
Magnate—In Babel—The Bondage of Ballinger—The Black Shilling—The Pine Grove 
House—The Congressman’s Wife—The Mills of Man—Jewel—His Little World—The 
Circle in the Square—McTodd—A Kidnapped Colony—The Country Boy. 

Reading for Children 
The Dew Babies—Dooryard Stories—At Aunt Anna’ s—Micky of the Alley—Sunday 
Reading for the Young—What the Toys Did—Three Graces—Weatherby’s Innings— 
The Golden Windows—Foes of the Red Cockade--The Fairy Circus—Through 
Three Campaigns—The Giant’s Ruby and Other Fairy Tales—Jack, the Fire Dog— 
Two Maryland Girls. 

Traveland Description ... . 

The Land of Heather—Denmark, Norway ‘and Sweden. 

Withthe New Books.... .......... . Takott Williams, LL. D. 

The Five Nations—H. G. S. A. Blowitz—How to Judge Architecture—Rossetti 
Papers—Ropes of Sand—The Warriors—The Founder of Christendom—The Modern 
Speech New Testament—Literary and Vocal Interpretations of the Bible—Kings and 
as — —Children of Men—Early Political Machinery in the United States—In Old 
lantation Days—A New School Management—Canadian Politics. 

Book News Biographies . 

Authors’ Calendar . 


{athe World of Letters 


Wise and Witt: 
f y Sayings from New Books 
Meeatines sas 


ist Selling Books eters eer 
lew Books and New Editions . . 





Book News 


NEW BOO K § 


According to the Pattern 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HiLL 
6 Illustrations. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08 


A PICTURE of some of the undercurrents of society 

life. The heroine becc mes somewhat estranged 
from her husband, who is for the time-being fascinated 
by another woman. She determines to win him back, 
and in order to carry out her purpose enters society, 
and herself becomes entangled. ‘The cross purposes, 
the growing alienation, and the final reunion with its 
accompanying pictures of fashionable life form a story 
of intense interest. Mrs. Hill has done her best 
work in this story. 


The Winner. 
By EVERETT T. 
TOMLINSON. 


Price, $1.00 net; 
postpaid, $1.10. 


The History of 
Christian Preaching 


Mr. Tomlinson’s 
stories are always 
first-class. He has 
written of the acad- 
emy and college, and 
now he touches upon 
the high school. The 
' title is applicable to 
| either the principal 
or the pupil. The former lays down the plat: | 
form that a school should be self-governing | 


By T. HARrwoop Pattison, D. D. 


12mo, 428 pages. 


Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1 65. 


A series of monographs on the great 





preachers of the different periods and schools. 


Origen, Chrysostom, Bernard, Francis, Wy- 


cliffe, Savonarola, Luther, Knox, and in 


modern times Spurgeon, Beecher, Brooks, 


stand out clear-cut as cameos. 


and exist for its pupils’ true development, and 
he wins. ‘he latter begins by opposing his 
teacher because of his youth, and ends by fall | 
ing in with his idea and conquers himself and | 
he wins. The story is one of Mr. Tomlinson’s | 
best, and wins on its merit. 


NOT SO NEW, BUT VERY GOOD! 


A Lily of France 
By CaroLtinE ATWATER MAson, 
Edition de Luxe (new). Handsomely bound in 


dark blue and gold. with the combined coats of 


arms of William of Orange and Charlotte de Kour- 
bon. lilustrated with fourteen fine Elson photogra- 
vures and a beautiful frontispiece from an original 
painting. Price, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 

Regular Edition. Well illustrated, artistically 
bound in French blue and white, A sixteenth cen- 


tury romance. historically accurate, and of intense 
Price, $1.10 net; postpaid, 


and powerful interest, 
$1.25. 


Frederic Harrison says: “I am reading ‘A 
Lily of France’ with great pleasure. I see how 
closely you have followed the ¢rue history and 
the vea/ characters of the actors. No romance 
can exceed the romance of that history.’ 


The Blue and Buff Series 


These are admirable stories dea ing with 
Revolutionary times 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. Well illustre 
ted, averaging 300 pages each. Price, ptt 
volume, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 

A Prisoner in Buff 
opens after the battle of Long Island al 
traces some of the most thrilling scenes 
the Revolution. 

Old Fort Schuyler 
is an exciting tale of the defense and reli 
of the old fort during the memorable ye 
of 1777. 

In the Wyoming Valley 
is a tale of the awful Wyoming massact. 

eae ee 


American Baptist Publication Society, '420 Chestauts. 


FOR SALE BY JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Book News 


By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D, 


The True History of the Civil War 


true history, in that it gives an impartial and accurate account of 
the causes that led to the Civil War, and a narrative of that strug- 
gle and the consequences of Federal victory. 


Hopkins University, is widely known for his critical work. 


American 
Myths and 
Legends 


Skinner will be 


M* 


ably by his former works. 


remembered agree- 


These two volumes 


tain the result of careful 


con- 


study of a large number 
of legends, some familiar 
and some scarcely known 
at all, which relate to the 
United States. In 
cases the legends are as 


many 
romantic and 
as the 
fiction. 


interesting 


most popular of 


Illustrated. 2 volumes. 
$2.50, net; half mo- 
rocco, $5.00, net. Post- 
age extra. 


By Charles M. Skinner 


By the same author: ‘* Myths 
and Legends Beyond Our Bor- 
ders,” ‘* Myths and Legends 
of Our New Possessions. ”’ 


Each, $1.50. 


NOVELS 


Pigs in Clover 
By “Frank Danby” 


Fourth Edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“ By far the most powerful and 
Searching piece of fiction of the 
year.”— The Bookman. 


Through the Gates 
of Old Romance 


his book covers the early 

life of all the colonies. 
There are ghost stories and 
love stories, and stories of 


adventure. Illustrated with 
delicate drawings by John 
Rae, Illustrated. 8vo. Deco- 
rated cloth, $2.00, net. 
Postage extra. 


By W. Jay Mills 


Author of ‘* Historic Houses of 


New Jersey.’’ _—_ Illustrated. In 
box, $5.00, net 


Professor Lee, of Johns 


With 24 illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Deco- 
rated cloth, gilt 
tops. 408 pages, 
with index. 
Cloth, $2.00, net; 
half morocco, 
$5.00, net. Post- 
age, 13 cents. 


The 

Temple Series of 
Bible Characters 
and Scripture 
Handbooks 


_ object of this series 
of little books is to 
furnish an accurate and 
comprehensive handbook 
for the Sunday-school as 
well as for private study. 
The volumes of the series 
which, in general appear- 
ance, are uniform with 
the Temple Bible, number 
28 volumes in all, two of 
which are published. A 
sample volume sent upon 
recetpt of 30 cents. 

NOW READY: 
David, the WHero-King of 


israel.—The Rev. Canon 
Knox-Little, M.A. 

Abraham and the Patriarchal 
Age.—The Rev. Professor 
Duff, D.D., Professor ot He- 
brew and ©. T. Literature, 
United College, Bradford. 


28 volumes. 4% x 5% inches. 
Frontispieces. Illuminated 
title pages. Cloth, 30 cents, 
net, per volume. 


EVERYBODY IS READING 


A Sequence in Hearts 
By Mary Moss 


Cloth, $1.50. 

‘Miss Moss sees life as a sunny 

comedy and tells of it with cheer- 

ful relish. The characters are ai 

human. The story is sparkling 

with vivacity and good humor."’— 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 


At the Time Appointed 


By A. M. Barbour 
Fourth Edition. 
$1.50. 


“A highly romautic story, full of 


Frontispiece. 


thrilling adventure and sentiment." 
—Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 


Publishers 2 J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS | 


Be a 





By the author of ‘‘ The Sowers,’’ ‘‘ With Edged Tools,”’ ete, 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN’S 


Romance of Napoleon in Russia 





| T is pure romance— 
romance in which the } 
interest coming from ] 
a strong love theme 
is heightened by ex- 
citing incidents of 
war and adventure. 
It tells the story of 
those black days 
when the starving 
fragments of Napo- 
leon’s army wee 
straggling back in 
defeat across the fro- 
zen plains from Mos- 
cow. 





WITHOUT doubt the finest 
thing of its kind that Merti- 
man has yet accomplished. 
Barlasch is a masterpiect. 

London World 


“MONEY? NO THANK YOU— 
TO GET DRUNK WITH AND BE DEGRADED” 


EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE KINNEYS 


ONE FORTY-ONE EAST TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Book News 


THE NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 


JOHN 
FOX, JR. 


THOMAS 
NELSON PACE 


F. HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 


EDITH 
WHARTON 


ALICE DUER 
MILLER 


FREDERICK 
PALMER 


FRANK H. 
SPEARMAN 


Ww. Ww. 
JACOBS 


Ww. A. 
FRASER 


CYRUS 
TOWNSEND 
BRADY 


A. T. QUILLER- 
COUCH 


FRANCIS 
POWELL 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come. A very great success—7oth thousand already. 


Cordon Keith. Now in its r1oth thousand with 
an increasing popularity. 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas. Illustrated in 
full color by F.C. YoHN. First edition 50,000. 


The Bar Sinister. Very popular from the 
start—color illustration. 


Sanctuary. A psychological study of interest and 
distinct importance. 


Calderon's Prisoner. The most modern thing 
that even Mrs. MILLER has done. 


The Vagabond. A wonderfully vigorous story. 
Third edition now. 


The Daughter of a Magnate. A romance 
of railroad life. His pest novel so far. 


Odd Craft. Avother volume of inimitable tales. 


The Blood Lilies. A novel of the Northwest— 
Illustrated. 


A Doctor of Philosophy. In which Mr. 
BRADY enters a wholly new field. 


Two Sides of the Face. Characteristic tales 
by a distinguished story teller. 


The House on the Hudson. Now in its 7th 
edition. Has come to stay. 


NOTE :—All these books are the usual $1.50 books except Mr. Brady's which is $1.25 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
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Book News 


It is the opinion of all Scholars that —_— 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION OF THE 


REVISED BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the original better than 
any other translation of the Holy Scriptures 
THE TEACHERS’ EDITION 


Contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision 
Committee, The Concise Bible Dictionary which has short 
articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs. 

Combined Concordance to the American Standard Re- 
vised Bible, which combines: Concordance, Subject Index, Scrip- 
ture Proper Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-6-c list. 
Bible Atlas with twelve maps and index to every place men- 


tioned thereon 
A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 
Printed from Bourgeois type on Fine White Paper, $2.25 to $7.75. 
Printed from Bourgeois type on Neison’s India Paper, $5.25 to $10.00. 


Long Primer, 4to, with 12 Maps and Index. Prices, $1.50 to £9.00 
Long Primer, 4to, India Paper Edition. Prices. $6.00 to $12.00 
Bourgeois, 8vo, with 12 Maps and Index. Prices, $t.co to $7.00 
Bourgeois, 8vo, India Paper Edition. Frices, $4.00 to $9.00 


AN ATTRACTIVE MINION TYPE EDITION (without References) 


which will be welcomed by multitudes who wish a handy pocket Bible in good size 
type. Printed on Fine White Paper. Prices, 50 cents (postage 1o cents additional) 
to $5.50. Nelson’s India Paper Edition, $2.60 to $6 75. 


DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS rea 


veri! 


NEW SIZE %, OLD SIZE k 
ae Dickens oon 


One Volume 
Volumes of th 


Thackeray und 
Scott ost 


able. 

Curr 
TYPE SAME SIZE IN BOTH ' AND OTHERS $1.50 
The use of Nelson's India Paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it por 


sible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size, 
only 4}x6} inches, fits the pocket. The type is long primer, large and easily read. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel is complete in a single volume 
CHOICE LIBRARY SETS; the COMPLETE NOVELS of 
DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 


Sold either in single volumes or in sets. They are handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth 
gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt ton, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 
a volume. Also sets in cases In special fine bindings. Complete descriptive lists on application. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 


|_ THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, *7ijf #088 | 
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Book News 


THE TRIFLER 
BY ARCHIBALD EYRE 


This is not a historical novel, but a love story 
with living characters, natural scenes, bril- 
liant dialogue. A little war of politics is 
woven in with the love clement and 
Thousand a dramatic dénouement develops. 
It will. prove the most enter- 
taining book of the year POLITICS AND 

ROMANCE 


A REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS Wlustrated by Archie Gunn 
$1.50 


MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW'S JOHN D. BARRY’S 


Destined 
The lo become the The 


Middle LEADERS) Congressman’s 
? oO UuU i 4 c ’ These a ’ Wife 


N. Y. Times Review—* Met With Instantaneous 


reaches near enough to the 

verities of life, as most of us Favor 

know it, to interest one from “‘THE STRONGEST 

cover to cover; the people NOVEL OF THE YEAR”’ . 

of the story seem Banta MF. Tete. oe 
excellent piece of 


-_ their emotions 
and actions reason- ion.” 
wo The Shutters \ = 


* 

Heed by of Silence hated by 
urrier Rollin Kirb 
i BY G. B. BURGIN ao 
The hero of this remarkable story is a young man, 
who, when achild, was given over tothe care of a Trappist 
monastery in Canada. There he received such training that 
he looked forward only to the life of a religious, without any 


thought of the world and its sordid phases. On his arrival at man’s 
estate, however, his father searches him out and brings him forth 
into the world to take his proper place in social life. 


Mlustrated by Louis Akin $1.50 


THE SMART SET PUBLISHING COMPANY 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Sa ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Author of ‘“‘The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,’’ ‘ Children 
of Destiny,’’ ‘‘Francezka,’’ etc. 





‘We owe the author of ‘ The Fortunes of Fifi’ a debt of grati- 
tude for creating such a winsome, alluring little maid. 

‘*A stanch comrade, tender-hearted and whole-souled, she 
easily distances all other heroines and proclaims her right to the 
title of ‘the bulliest girl out.’ ’’—Philadelphia Item. 
Ke With illustrations in color by de Thulstrup. 

Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


She That Hesitates 


By HARRIS DICKSON 


Author of ‘* The Black Wolf's Breed "’ 
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‘She That Hesitates’’ is full of surprises and 
rushing climaxes, agleam with the flashing steel 
of gallant gentlemen anu the flashing eyes of 



























Jovely ladies. The hero is a new d’Artagnan, Mb The ms 
as brave a blade as ever rode through romance. ‘f hk mS 
. a ve 0 
And the princess that hesitates—but you must read the BY now co 
fully ill, 





story to know how she that hesitates may be lost and yet Cronin, 
saved. Vawre 


\ tamo, § 

——_— Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 12mo. Price, $1.50, postpaid. " Cents, 
== —— es Sean 

The: Torch Pee , cn iY Pre 














and b v 
By HERBERT M. HOPKINS op 
This story has an unfailing note of since’- de 
ity. Its main incident actually happened in po 
a Pacific Coast college and set the whole with 0) 
country in a storm of controversy. Across A story of California beginning with those ape 
the wide background of education, business, ——- days of ’49 following the discovery hp g 
of gold. 4675. 


and politics move real men and women in- Ae P : ; 

oe ‘ by tig Original, dramatic, and intensely interest- 
volved in love, hate, jealousy, and the eter- | jng, “To-morrow’s Tangle” is a vivid 
nal combat of right and wrong. Thecurious | picture of days of persona! vigor, hardy 


and refreshing thing is that this time right | €deavor, and magnificent achievement. By 
wiles GERALDINE BONNER. 


F . With illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 
12mo. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 12mo, cloth. Price, postpaid. $1.5¢. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, '*°'§"2got's: 
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A volume of entirely new poems including some of James Whitcomb Riley’ s best and most 
mature work. The initial poem, ‘*His Pa’s Romance,’’ in dialect, is a most delight- 
ful account, tuld by a small boy, of the courship of his father and mother, 


HIS PA’S ROMANCE 


r2mo, red cloth 


Mr. Will $7.00 net. 


Vawter. 
Gift Se 
1 Ecitions on 
eof Popular ae 


r3 
Poems 


” 


Riley Child-Rhymes 


A collection of the favorites 
of Mr. Riley's delightful child- 
thymes, with 100 pictures 
drawn from studies in Hoosier- 
dom, by Witt VAwrTeR, 
Ornamental cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 


Riley Love-Lyrics 


Being a collection of the fa- 
vorites of Mr. Riley's love 
songs, illustrated with over 50 
studies from life. Ornamental 


rk: cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


ny Alley Farm-Rhymes 


The many poems by Mr. 
ley in which are mirrored bie 
love of the great outdoors are 


Postage, 0c. 


With numerous q 
illustrations by KD) gilt top, 
ee SHh 


Bound in red cloth, 
uniform 12mo, gilt top, 
each $1.25 postpaid. 


Neighborly Poems 


3€ poems in Honsier dialect, 
including ‘‘The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole and 'Leven Mcre Poems,” 


Sketches in Prose 


12 stories, each prefaced by a 
poem, 


Afterwhiles 


62 poems and sonnets, 


Pipes o’ Pan 


etches and 50 poems. 


Rhymes of Childhood 


102 dialect and serious poems. 
Not for children only, but of 
childhood days. 


The Flying Islands 


of the Night 


A weird and grotesque drama 


now collected in this beauti- q A \ j in verse, Fantastic, quaint, 
fully illustrated ‘edition. With oye : q and ingenious, 


Country Pictures by Witt Green Fields 


Vawter, Ornamental cloth, 
tamo, $1.00 net, Postage, 11 and Running Brooks 
cents. 

102 poems and sonnets, dialect, 
Old Fashioned Roses humorous and serious, 
61 selected poems and sonne's, : . aN \ \ / S Armazindy 
Printed on hand-made paper, | Ane 455 ern hues \, The latest ard best dialect and 
ry nes < edges, gilt top, 4 Wit \ serious work, including ‘ Ar- 
and b und in blue and white fe \ ANS lp, masindy”” and the Poe Poem, 
cloth, 16mo, $1.75. WANG i 


The Golden Year CS 
Selections fir the Year ay \ a ch ld-life oad old 
Kound from the verse SS . home tales, in which 
and pr'se. Uniform fhe Gs re 2D \ 59 young and old parti- 
with “Old — se) cipate in the story- 
Eu iene, > CHRISTY—RILEY hp ‘ine 

blue and white cys F ik 
cloth, gilt top, ome- of $ 
4675. 67 poems, bot 


serious and 
in dialect, 


CTE Ke 


pate 


or swes 


For each of the stanzas Mr. Howard Chandler Christy a o3 H 
has made a tull-page erawing in colors, and he shows the vat 
“sweetheart” in all of the various stages, from the little girl 

in the ‘ pink sunbonnet and little checkered dress’’ to the fonder 
years when she is wife aud mother, 


(ff AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE 


AV Hee 
EHO, With ee page pictures tn two colors by 
Howard Chandler Christy, 8vo, cloth, in a box, $2.00 


6 Gieciey THE BOBBS-MERRILL eee? we # -snenacag Kain pe U. S.A. 
BOs) 
iS) go, 


Ce o" > q 2 
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‘‘The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence | 


OXFORD | 
Teachers’ Bibles | 


WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES | 


JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-T eachers 


ASK FOR THE 


Bible is the Bible 
of the Worid’”’ 

THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 





This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OoxFORD EDITION 


THE ALTAR SERVICE 


NEW OXFORD 
EDITION 


Great Primer Type. 


Size 11 x 7 inches 


Beautifully printed on Oxford Fine White Paper. 


OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES 


Beyond question these surpass anything ever before produced 


either in England or America 


EDITIONS 


FINE WHITE 


Recently Issued 


ELONGATED 


OXFORD | RUBRIC 
INDIA PAPERS EDITIONS 


Oxford University Press, secrcss cron enue, New York City 
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Beautiful Illustrated Editions of 


Alice Hegan Rice's Great Successes 


MRS. WIGGS 


OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


LOVEY MARY 


Tie ESE editions have twenty-four illus- 
trations each—r1z2 in color and 12 in 
black and white. The drawings were made 
by Florence Scovel Shinn in water-colors 
and are faithfully reproduced in the original 
Reduced from one of the water-color drawings in the new edi. COlors of the drawings. Both those who 

ee ere oe Congr eee” already know and love these delightful books 
and those who have not read them will find a new interest in life. New, rich bindings, uni- 
formin size and style. Sent together in a box for $4.90; sold singly at $2.00 each. 


“gaCH LITTLE WIGGS LAID HER HEAD ON THE IRONING-BOARD 
A WILLING SACRIFICE ON THE ALTAR OF VANITY.” 


Japanese Edition of John Luther Long's 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 


ee shoppers and every one wishing to possess 

beautiful books will be interested in this exquisite edi- 
tion of Mr. Long’s fascinating story of Japan. Known to 
nearly everybody through its place in literature and its 
great success as a drama, this issue of the book with its 
ar of the Orient— illustrations from photographs of 
Japanese subjects by C. Yarnall Abbott, and special cover 
by Genjiro Yeto — will be very popular at Christmas time. 
$1.80 net; postage 12 cents. 


THE YELLOW VAN 


By Richard Whiteing, author of «No. 5 John Street,” etc. 


HIS is Mr. Whiteing’s first novel since his great success 

with “No. 5 John Street,” of which David Christie 
Murray said, “For the great virtues of humanity, sin- ‘ ae oe 
cerity, and all redeeming, wholesome humor, it stands ne Madan Datei.” - 
amongst the average output of fiction like an oak in a hedgerow.” “The Yellow Van” is a 
strong novel of social contrasts, with all the strength and beauty of finish of the previous 
book and with a motive drawn along parallel lines. It does for the country what the other 
book did for London. An attractive American duchess and her generous-hearted brother 
lend charm and interest to the story. 12mo, 379 pages, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 











LATES 


Pa GLADDEN 


ALLOPS 2. 


By Davip GRay, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Gallops 1.” 
‘‘Gallops 1”? was a_phe- 
nomenal success. ‘‘ Gallops 
2”’ is just as charmingly 
written. It is the story of 
entertaining people who 
have time to hunt and drive 


Send for 
Itlustrated 
Art Catalogue, 


A GLADDEN: tHe Srory or 

By ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ. 

‘‘Pa Gladden ” is one of the most original and entertaining character 

that have sprung to life in recent fiction. In him is a unique mingling of 
religious sentiment and racy humor. The story of his weakness toward th 


mysterious and the supernatural, his optimisms and human generosities, hy 
a strange fascination. 12mo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
LITTLE STORIES. 


Snap-shots at some of the curious problems and conditions of life which hay 
come under the notice of this famous novelist-physician. Full of fine wor. 
manship, and to be classed with the walnuts and the wine of literatur 
Tall 12mo, 110 pages, $1.00. 


A COMEDY OF CONSCIENCE. 


A wealthy maiden lady has her pocket picked by a thid 
12mo, 129 pages, $1.00, 


A COMMON May 


A humorous story. 
whose diamond ring drops into her pocket. 


I NDER THE JACKSTAFF. ada JANE. 

By CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, author By Joun Lume 
of ‘* The Cat and the Cherub.” LONG, author of ‘ Madan 
Mr. Fernald has a charm and style possessed Butterfly,”’ ‘‘ Naughty Nan 
by few writers, and these stories of an Irish 
man-o’-war’s man have humor galore. They 
are stories of the sea, many of them full of 
mystery, and all of them powerful. They 
are in a class by themselves and always 
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coaches,—all of them well amuse. 12mo, 262 pages, $1.25. 
groomed and well mannered, 


—and a lot of fun crops out MY OLD MAID’S CORNER. 


in the telling. It deals with ‘ 
By LILLik 

the life and character of peo- ’ 

ple in a district where cross- 

country riding is the main di- 

version. 16mo, 230pp. $1.25. 


N SEARCH OF A SIBERIAN KLONDIKE. 


HULBERT. 


HAMILTON FRENCH. 

A book of charming sketches,— ‘‘ Reveries 
of an Old Maid” might well be its sub-title. 
$1.00 wet; by mail, $1.06. 


3y WASHINGTON VANDERLIP and Homer B. 


A true story of adventure, graphic and compelling, among the natives of 
Kamchatka and the untamed T’chuktches while searching for gold. 
Illustrated with some 50 full-page photographs.  Svo, 
$2.00 net ; postage 15 cents. 


Edited by Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. 
Just how the work is done—Remarkable experiences of trainers—Stories 
of hair-breadth escapes—‘‘ As interesting as a novel.”’ 35 full-page 
illustrations. 12mo, 256 pages, $1.00 wef ; postage 12 cents. 


AREERS OF DANCER AND DARINC. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 
A book of thrilling incidents in every-day life. It is a graphic account 
of the dauntless courage of men in hazardous occupations, and excites the 
admiration of the old as well as the young. 12mo, 450 pages, $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS WREATH. (POEMS.) 


This is a collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems appropriate to Christmas-time. It is set innew style," 
border decorations, title-page, and two drawings by Henry McCarter. Price $1.40 net ; postage 70 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


315 pages, 


By FRANK C. Bostock. 


Washington Vanderlip and nats Ex 


By Richard Warson GILDEK. Translated | 


Art Catalogue 
Free on request. 
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LATEST- BOOKS. 


HEN PATTY WENT TO COLLEGE. 
STER. Illustrated by C. D. Williams. 
Patty’s pranks held the attention of her companions enthralled from the 
time she entered college until she left. People reading the record of her 
doings accord her no less attention. So it is a matter of small wonder 
that within five months the book is in the fifth large eaition and the 
sale increasing every day—just as it should with a good book. 

This is a story of the lighter side of college life, and it is so de- 
lightfully written, so clean, wholesome, and humorous, that it 
appeals alike to the student and lover of good reading. Patty 
is always getting into scrapes and always — getting out again. 
This brings out her unlimited resources and originality, and 
they are truly astonishing. The opinion of the Syracuse 
Herald has been echoed all over the country, ‘‘It is the most 
delightfully refreshing thing we have seen this year.” Why 
not be refreshed? 12mo, 280 pages, $1.50. 





Send for 
Illustrated 
Art Catalogue. 


By JEAN WEB- 


\\ 


Patty 


HEODORE LESCHETIZKY. py the 


Comtesse ANGELE PorocKa. ‘Translated by 
Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. 
Astory of the life of the greatest of piano teachers told 
by himself to his sister-in-law, the Countess Potocka, 
and by her set down. A rarely entertaining volume. 


| Tall r2zmo, 300 pages, richly illustrated, price $2.00 net ; 


postage 14 cents. 


HIRTY YEARS of MUSICAL LIFE 


RESENT-DAY EGYPT. By Frep- 

ERIC C. PENFIELD. New and revised edition. 

A new edition of this volume of entertaining and ac- 

curate information, thoroughly revised and brought up 

to date, with new illustrations and new chapters on the 

_ Assuan dam, etc. 8vo, 396 pages, illustrated 
rom photographs, price $2.50. 


INTER INDIA. By EnizA RUHAMAH 


ScIDMORE, author of ‘‘China: The Long- 


IN LONDON. 


During the author's career as a musical critic he came 
toknow more or less intimately all the people promi- 
nent in the musical world. Full of interesting anec- 
dotes of Patti, the de Reszkes, Wagner, and others. 
8v0, 438 pages, richly illustrated from over 100 photo- 
graphs, price $2.40 net ; postage 19 cents. 


ABY DAYS. 


i Full of delights for the very little children. Short stories, poems, pictures and 
jingles —a new edition with new material of one of the most popular juvenile books ever 
issued. Quarto, 192 pages, richly illustrated, price $1.50. 


HISTLEDOWN. 


“ Mrs. Jamison’s ‘‘ Lady Jane " is one of the best selling books on The Century Co 's 
list of juveniles. ‘‘ Thistledown "’ is a story of New Orleans, the hero a young acrobat. 
Small quarto, 275 pages, 13 illustrations, price $1.20 wef; postage 16 cents. 


THE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S PARTIES. by Maxy and sara 
WHire. 

Plans for children’s entertainment, equally well adapted to home amusements and to the 
kindergarten. Square 16mo, illustrated, $1.00 ne? ; postage 7 cents. 


(CHEERFUL CATS AND OTHER ANIMATED ANIMALS. 

By J. G. Francis. 

_ Anew generation of children have come up since Mr. Francis’s first ‘‘ cat" book was 

issued, and this edition will appeal especially to them. In attractive board binding, price a: 

1.00, From “Baby Days” 


NEW ISSUES IN THE «THUMB-NAIL SERIES.” 


Price $1.00 each. 


By HERMANN KLEIN. Lived Empire.” 

Miss Scidmore is one of the best known writers of 
books on the Far East. Her new book is a volume 
of varied and authoritative information, which will in- 
terest the stay-at-home as well as the traveler. 8vo, 
400 pages, 39 illustrations and index, price $2.00 net ; 
postage 16 cents. 


For Very Little Folks. Edited by Mary Mapes Dopce. 


By Mrs. C. V. JAMISON, author of ‘* Lady Jane.”’ 


New edition with new material. 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings. Each in a box. 


SOCRATES. SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Translated from the Greek by BENJAMIN JOWETT. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Containing FitzGerald’s first, second, and fourth translations, and an address by John Hay. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 


Art Catalogue 
Free on request. 














An Unique Course of Study! 


Major—Literature 


Minors—General History 
and Biology 


NO SCHOOL NECESSARY; NO EXPENSIVE BOOKS REQUIRED 


JUST 


For twelve months beginning with the 
September Number. A home scheme of 
instruction that, carefully followed, will 
be worth a year, perhaps more in a 


college preparatory school. 


WHY NOT SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW? 
Fifty Cents for a Twelvemonth 


BOOK NEWS, Philadelphia : 


Please find enclosed for 
which amount enter my name on your subscription list to BOOK NEWS, 


beginning with the September issue. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Book News 


Important New Books 


A Checked Love Affair 
By Paul LEICESTER FORD, author 
of “Wanted, a Chaperon,”’ 
‘*Wanted, a Matchmaker.’’ Illus- 
trations in photogravure by Harrison 
Fisher. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 


In Arcady 
By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, 
author of ‘‘ Under the Trees,” etc. 
Full page illustrations by Will H. 
Low, decorations in color by Charles 
L. Hinton. 8vo, cloth. et, $1.80 


When Malindy Sings 


By PAuL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 
author of ‘‘ Candle-Lightin’ Time,”’ 
“‘Lyrics of Lowly Life,’’ etc. With 
illustrations by the Hampton 
Camera Club. 8vo,, cloth. 


Net, $1.50 

Red-Head 
By JOHN URI LLOoyD, author of 
“Stringtown on the Pike,’’ ‘“ Eti- 
dorhpa,’’ etc. With numerous illus- 
trations and decorations by Regi- 
nald Birch. 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.60 


The Bending of the Twig 
By WALTER RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The 
Sea Children.’’ S8vo, cloth, with 


full-page illustrations and text cuts. 
Net, $2.00 


Historic Buildings 
Described by Great Writers and 
Travellers, and profusely illustrated. 
Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON, 
author of ‘‘Great Pictures,’’ etc 


8vo, cloth, illustrated. Nez, $1.60 


The Sherrods 


By GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON, 
author of ‘‘ Graustark’’ and ‘‘Castle 
Craneycrow.’’ Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50 


The Black Shilling 
By AMELIA E. BARR, author of 
“The Bow of Orange Ribbon,”’ 
“The Maid of Maiden Lane,’’ etc. 
12mo, illustrated. $1.50 


* 


The Oriental Rug 
With a chapter on Oriental Carpets, 
Saddle-bags and Pillows. By W. D. 
ELLWANGER. With many illustra- 
tions in color and in black and 
white. Indispensable to every buyer 
of rugs. 8vo, cloth. Net, $2.50 


Homes and their Decoration 
By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 
With over 100 illustrations by 
Katharine C. Budd, and numerous 
photographs. A thoroughly prac- 
tical book. 8vo, cloth. Net, $3.00 


In the Palaces of the Sultan 
By ANNA BOWMAN Dopp, author of 
‘*Cathedral Days,’’ ‘‘ Three Nor- 
mandy Inns,”’ etc. 8vo, with illus- 
trations in half-tone .and photo- 
gravure, sumptuously printed. 

Net, $4.00 

We, the People 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, author 
of ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” 
‘Ten Times One is Ten,’’ ‘‘ Memo- 
ries of a Hundred Years,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth. Net, $1 20 


Outlines of the History of Art 
By WILHELM LUBKE, author of 
“History of Architecture.’’ Edited 
and enlarged by RUSSELL STURGIS. 
Illustrated, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth 

Net, $10.00 


The Goldenrod Fairy Book 
Compiled by ESTHER SINGLETON, 
author of ‘‘ Romantic Castles and 
Palaces,’’ etc. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated. Nei, $1.60 


The Yellow Crayon 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author 
of ‘The Traitors,’’ ‘‘A Prince of 
Sinners,’’ etc. Good—indeed the 
best—light fiction. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated. $1.50 


Katharine Frensham 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of 
‘Ships That Pass in the Night,’’ 
‘‘The Fowler,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. 
$1.50 


Dodd, Mead and Company 


Publishers 


372 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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ONE OF THE GREAT NOVELS OF THE WORLD | 


CRAWFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


TITTLEBAT TITMOUSE 


A New Edition of DR. SAMUEL WARREN’S FAMOUS NOVEL. “Ten Thousand a Year” 
Edited by CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


With the Special Authorization and Approval of E. Walpole Warren, D. D., Son 
of the Author. 


its Remarkable Popularity when Originally 
Published 


From The Morning Post, London, Dec. 9, 1841. 

“* As it came out in montrly parts in Blackwood’s Magazine, it was devoured by 
the general run of readers with suprising avidity. Go where one would, from spacious 
drawing rooms to the narrow confines of crowded omnibuses,'persons were to be found 


reading * Ten Thousand a Year’ and talking of its incidents.’ 


From an Article on Samuel Warren in ‘‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography."’ 

*“* When the novel was completed and appeared in three dense volumes in 1841, it 
had an enormous sale, was translated into French, Russian, and other languages, and 
was applauded inthe Revue des Deux Mondes, as well as in the English reviews. 
The cleverness of the farcical portraits—Tittlebat Titmouse, Oily Gammon, and Mr, 
Quicksilver (Lord Brougham )—established the book as one of the most popular novels 
of the century.” 


Characters Worthy of Dickens’s Brightest 
Pages 


From Dr. Brady’s Introductions. 

What a series of characters they are! Titmouse himself, who has furnished a 
new title for the volume ; Gammon, one of the most subtle and delectable scoundrels 
in literature; Quirk and Snap, his worthy partners; Mr. Tag-rag; his daughter 
Tabitha, and Miss Dora Quirk ; Mr. Robert Huckaback, the ingenious friend; that 
delightful caricature of. nobility—the Earl of Dreddlington, to whose daughter, the 
poor Lady Cecilia, Titmouse was finally wedded, and there is much to be said of the 
minor characters, Squallop, Gripe, Steggars, Yahoo, Fitz Snooks, and the rest. 

On the other side there are Aubrey ; his weeping wife; his sister the beauteous 
Kate; the good old Dr. Tatham; Lord De la Zouch, the noble friend ; Messrs. Par- 
kinson and Runnington, the upright lawye:s; the brilliant Attorney General; and 
Messrs. Subtle, Quicksilver, and Lynch, et al.; who complete a category worthy of 


Dickens's brightest pages. 


Its Reproduction is a Welcome Literary Event 


Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice Supreme Court of the United States: ‘* Samuel Warren's novel was per 
haps the greatest of its generation. No lover of fiction should omit an opportunity of reading this work, and one 
who read it at or about the time it was issued will not fail to enjoy a reperusal under its new name, after a lapse of 
so many years.” 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich : “‘ It was one of the favorite novels ot my early manhood. I must have read it six 
or seven times at that period. I reread the book a year or two ago and found the same old pleasure in Tittlebat 
Titmouse, ‘Ihe humor of some of the scenes is not surpassed vy anything in the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ * 


Lyman Abbott, D. D., Editor The Outlook: “ It was at the time of publication regarded as a novel of 
remarkable power, and held for an unusual time a place before the public as almost a classic.”’ 


Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina: ‘Samuel Warren's great work is one 
that willlive always. Its reproduction will be a boon to the public and a delight to the legal profession.” 


General James Grant Wilson: ‘I read Samuel Warren's celebrated story with delight as a youth, and 
have reread it several times since with equal pleasure. 1 am confident that the twentieth century will welcome this 
notable novel of sixty years ago."’ 


65 Original Orawings by Will Crawford. 12mo, Cloth, 464 pages, Price $1.50 


30 Lafayette Place 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, °° “Ney"vork 
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‘‘Admirable Capt. Hunch Badeau”’ 
N. Y. Sun 


HIS LITTLE 
WORLD 


Samuel Merwin 


The Story of Hunch 
Badeau. A novel of the 
Great Lakes. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. 

‘* Told in such a manner as to 


leave one at the end wishing there 
were more.’” The Outlook 


An extraordinary history A new novei certain of popular 


success 


TENNESSEE 
TODD 


BY 


G. W. Ogden 


WITHIN 
THE PALE 


Michael Davitt 


The true history of Anti- 
Semitic persecutionin Russia. 
A civil war against a race, 
and its effect on America. 
1zmo, cloth, $1.20 wet. 


Anovel of theGreat River. 
12mo, cloth, with frontis- 
piece, $1.50. 


The most notable volume of literary biography since the Life and Letters of Lowell 


~RECOLLECTIONS 
By Richard Henry Stoddard 


Personal and Literary. Fdited by Ripley Hitchcock, with an introduction by 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Illustrated, $1.50 net. Large paper edition, limited to 


200 copies, elaborately illustrated, printed on Strathmore Japan paper, 8vo, $7.50 wet. 


A great first novel 


THE 
CIRCLE IN 
THE 
SQUARE 


Baldwin Sears 


The story of a new battle 
on old grounds. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


A fascinating story for young Ready October 30 
readers 

The inner view of city life and 
politics 


NEW 
FORTUNES | THE BOSS 


Mabe Earle 


How Molly and Her 
Brothers Came to 
Boulder Gulch. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.25 wet. 
(The first volume in the East 
and West Series for young 
readers. ) 


Alfred Henry 
Lewis 


And How He Came 
to Rule New York. 
1z2mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MRS. RORER’S 


N EW 


COOK BOOK 


The greatest book of the kind ever offered to the public. 
It has all the elements that go to make up a successful book. 
It is a magnificent volume of 730 pages, bountifully and 
beautifully illustrated with half-tone engravings, and covers 
all the departments of cookery in a manner never before 
attempted. 

The author's name is a guarantee of its goodness. ‘The 
foremost teacher and writer on cooking matters, it stands to 
reason that her book must have exceptional merit. Besides 
her other cook book sold over 108,000, a fact which speaks 
for itself. ¢ 

You will be charmed at the complete manner in which 
each department is handled. For instance, “ Vegetables” 
alone covers 163 pages—a wonderful storehouse of knowl- 
edge in itself. ‘The book abounds in new and choice recipes, 
with minute instructions for preparing every dish. 

On the whole it is a wonderful book. Examine one at 
your booksellers, or send to us. It is bound in washable cloth 
covers, and is sold for $2.00; postage 20 cents. 


Any bookseller has it or can get it; or of us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


A Big Succeyvy 
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Book News 


Some of Little, Brown & Go.s New Books 


A remarkable case of the deaf-dumb-blind 
Laura Bridgman 


Dr. Howe's Famous Pupil, and What 
He Taught Her. By Maup Howr 
and FLORENCE HOWE HAtw. _Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


Tales which suggest Tolstoi at his best. 
The Golden Windows 


A Book of Fables for Old and Young. 
By LAuRA E. RICHARDS, author of 
‘‘Captain January,’’ etc. Illustrated 
and decorated, r2mo, $1.50. 


Intimate glimpses of the domestic lives of popular American stage favorites pictorially 
presented, 


Famous Actors and Actresses and their Homes 


By Gustav Koss, author of ‘‘Signora, a Child of the Opera House,” etc. Superbly 
illustrated, with photogravure frontispiece of Julia Marlowe, and over 50 full- page 
plates and vignettes, printed in tints. 8vo, decorated cloth, $3.00 net. 


A logical sequence of ** The World Beau- 
tiful.”’ 


The Life Radiant 


By LILIAN WHITING, author of ‘‘ The 
World Beautiful,’’ ‘‘ Boston Days,”’ etc. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.00 net; decorated, $1.25 
net. 


Miss Charles’ latest and best story. 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


By FRANCES CHARLES, author of ‘‘ In 
the Country God Forgot,’’ etc. TIllus- 
trated in color by I. H. Caliga. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


First-hand information concerning picturesque Indian tribes by an authority. 


Indians of the Painted Desert Region 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, author of ‘‘In and around the Grand Canyon,”’’ etc. 


With 66 illustrations from photographs. 


Pr. Hale’s collection of typical ballads. 


New England History in Ballad 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, and others. 
Illustrated, small 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


(2d edition. ) 


Jefferies’ charming book illustrated. 


An English Village 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. New edition 
with 25 full-page pictures by Clifton 
Johnson. 12mo, $2.00 net. 


Stories of Spanish Exploration and Conquest. 
Pioneer Spaniards in North America 


By WiitiaM HENRY JOHNSON, author of ‘‘ The World’s Discoverers,’’ etc. 


illustrated, 12mo, $1.20 net. 


Postage additional. 


RECENT POPULAR FICTION 


Fourth editicn. 
A Prince of Sinners 


E. PHILLIPS OpPENHEIM’S best novel. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Third Edition. 


A _Rose_of Normandy 


Wn. R. A. WILson’s Romance of Love 


and Adventure. Illustrated. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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“Deserving of the 
highest praise.” 


—WNashville American. 


“An astonishingly 
vigorous story.” 
—N. Y. Sun. 










“Told with strength “Vital, compelling 
and sweetness.” an and aptistic.” 
—Mail and Express. a 7a St. Paul Dispatch. 
S = : Z - f tA 


The Shadow of Victory 


A ROMANCE OF FORT DEARBORN (Early Chicago) 


By MYRTLE REED, author of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace,’’ ‘‘ Love 
Letters of a Musician,’’ ‘“The Spinster Book,’’ etc. 


izmo, with Frontispiece Net $1.20 (by mail $1.35) 

























‘‘ Written with clarity, compactness and decided vigor. Miss 
Reed has told a strong story strongly, and has made her people 
so vital and her incidents so real that they impress us as of 
the moment.”’ —Cleveland Leader. 














New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 











The American Novel of the Year 7,202". 


THE RED-KEGGERS 


By EUGENE THWING 


‘*A good, burly, brawny, bustling book.’’— Cleveland Leader. 


‘* An epic of the axe—the sort of book one welcomes for its strenuous out-door 
atmosphere.’’—Arook/yn Daily Eagle. 
‘It is an unusually fine piece of work, and will undoubtedly rank with the 
best fiction of the year.’’—S?. Paul Pioneer Press. 
‘¢ A book worth reading. It has all the interest of the novel of the ny it 
s 


possesses a greater moral worth than all buta very few. .. . is a 
magnet to draw the interest of even the jaded reader of many novels.’’— 


Baltimore Sun. 
‘« A stirring, wholesome, and holding story. The people live and love, and fight 
for their living and loving when it becomes necessary.’’—New York World. 
‘‘ Eugene Thwing has a vivid style, direct and powerful, and he knows how to 
picture real men and women in the great crises of the heart. He has humor, 


too. Through many dramatic scenes this quality shines. It takes 
an artist to write love scenes that are not silly, and Mr. Thwing has shown 


himself an artist.’’—/idtsburg Gazette. 
Handsomely Bound, 10 Full-page Illustrations, Price, $1.50. 


At all Bookstores—THE BOOKLOVER PRESS, Pubs., New York—At all Bookstores 
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Book News 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Marie Corelli 


The Writer and the Woman 


By T. F. G. Coates, author of ‘“‘ The Life of Lord Rosebery,” and 
R S. Warren Bell, author of ‘“ Bachelorland.”” 8vo. Cloth. With 
sixteen full-page illustrations. Price, net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


There is no more unique figure in modern literature than Marie Corelli, but of 
her personality the world knows little. The task of portraying the woman as she is, 
of giving one a glimpse benind the scenes of life, has been for the first time here under- 
taken. In this work one finds not only a pen portrait of the woman, but a compre- 
hensive study of her work, treated with all the interest of a romance. The reader 
learns that Marie Corelli is winsome, warm-hearted, sunny-natured, hospitable, and a 
woman who has more than a speaking acquaintance with the dressmaker. She is 
described as ‘‘a small creature, with a mass of waving golden hair, with dimpled 
cheeks and expressive eyes, almost childlike at first glance, but with immense reserve 
of energy.’ Her chief charm is perhaps the liquid softness of her voice. An inter- 


esting feature of the biography is the study of Miss Corelli’s novels. Brief outlines . 


of the plots are graphically set forth, with comments on the work and data as to their 
inspiration, with here and there striking passages, calculated to give those unacquainted 
with the novelist’s work an igtimate knowledge of her achievements. 


The Peril and the Preservation of 


the Home 


By Jacob A.-Riis, author of “* The Making of An American,” ‘“‘ How 
the Other Half Lives,” etc., etc. Being the William L Bull 
Lectures for 1903. 12mo. Cloth. With twenty-four fuil-page 
illustrations. Price, net, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


«« Every sentence contains a sentiment or an idea.’’—Sv+. Louis Post. 

“To all who truly desire the betterment of humanity this book will prove a 
source of ceep interest and practical help.’”’—T'he Nashville American. 

«© The moral appeal of a book by Jacob A. Riis is always so sincere, simple and 
powerful that no literary criticism shoald for a moment stand in its way.’’—The 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

«« The book is a revelation.’”’—The Christian Advocate. 

«« He puts his case forcibly, clearly, and he does not handle it with gloves.’’— 
The Literary World. 

«©The tonic air of Mr. Riis’s optimism breathes all through his lectures.’’— 
The Churchman. 

‘* This book is full both of an encouraging example and of an assuring experience. 
There is no man or woman who cannot do something i in this great fight to make sure 
that the best of life is enjoyed not only by the few, but by all, and the measure of the 
success of the fight is the measure both of the success of Christianity and of civiliza- 
tion.”’— The Philade lphia Press. 


For sale by all booksellers, or promptly forwarded by 
the publishers upon receipt of the required amount 


George W/7. Jacobs & Co., | 


1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Book News 


THE NEW FICTION BEST WORTH READING 


THE NEW NOVELS BY 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD The Heart of Rome 


Mr. Crawford’s novels of modern life in Rome have always been his strongest and best 


work, and none of them contains more action or vital interest than this absorbing love-story, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. CHARLES MAJOR A Forest Hearth 


A strong and sunny love story in which the characters are no mere inventions, but were 
among the adventurous indomitable pioneers of all ranks and nations, who met in ‘‘the great 
Wilderness’’—now the State of Indiana. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. ARTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH Hetty Wesley 


The author tells in the form of fiction, vigorous and almost startling in its realism, the true 
story of the unhappy, brilliant sister of John and Charles Wesley. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. EDITH E. WOOD The Spirit of the Service 
A breezy, spirited novei of the American Navy during the Spanish War. Cloth, $1.50. 
Miss BEULAH M. DIX’S Vew Book Biount of Breckenhow 


By the author of ‘‘ The Making of Christopher Ferringham’’; a vigorous story of the 17th 
century in England. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. CAROLINE A. MASON’S Holt of Heathfield 


A story that turns on the claims upon a young pastor of the conflicting elements in his first 
pastorate. e Lllustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Miss CAROLINE BROWN On the We-a Trail 


A story of the interests of love and war bound up with the struggle for the early forts on 
the Wabash. Mlustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Mr. HYNE’S New Book McTodd 
A well-knit story of the adventures of Captain Kettle’s Scotch engineer—from the Arctics 
to what he calls ‘‘ Sarry Leone.”’ Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. RICHARD L. MAKIN’S The Beaten Path 
A rarely interesting study of the present-day industrial problem. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. JACOB A. RUS’S New Book Children of the Tenements 


The significant, interesting stories of those for whom Mr. Riis has waged his lifelong, tire- 
less ‘‘battle with the slum.” Mlustrated, cloth, $1.50. 





JUVENILE 
Mr. STEWART E. WHITE’S “ew 40)'s 400k + ~=The Magic Forest 


The author of ‘‘ The Blazed Trail ’’ writes with rare charm of a boy’s summer with Cana- 
diau Indians in the northern forests. With illustrations in culor, $1.50. 





Mrs. WRIGHT'S New Book for Gir's Mr. EDWYN SANDYS’ £oy’s Bo0k 
Aunt Jimmy’s Will Trapper “‘ Jim”’ 

By the author of ‘‘ Tommy-Anne,”’ Fully illustrated by the author. 
‘“Wabeno,’”’. ‘‘ Dogtown,”’ etc. New Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mlustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S Miss EVELYN SHARP’S 
The Captain’s Daughter The Children Who Ran Away 


By the author of ‘‘ The Heritage of Unrest.’’ By the author of ‘‘ The Youngest Girl iu the 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. School.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 


Send for the New Fall Announcement List describing these and other books 


rwnusnes THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °° 'i"'y** 


by 
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Book News 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS TO OWN 


The first Edition was exhausted and Second on the press on the day of issue. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 
The Life of William Ewart Gladstone 


In three 8vo volumes with portraits. $10.50 ve/. 


The New York Evening Sun says: ‘‘If the year were otherwise barren of important 
books, if nothing else appeared which the world would not willingly let die, the ‘ Life of 
Gladstone’ would give rich distinction to this publishing season. . . . We know of no 
other book in which one gets a better notion of how history is made.’’ 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S New Book 
Old Quebec: The Fortress of New France 


A delightful recounting from intimate knowledge of its many dramatic episodes, of the 
history of this the quaintest, most fascinating city in America. 
Demy 8vo, with over 100 illustrations, $3.75 ne/, (postage 27c. ) 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR’S 
Two Centuries of Costume The Mother of Washington 
in America and Her Times 


Intwo volumes, illustrated from the author’s A fascinating picture of the whole aristocra- 
unequalled collection. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 me/. _ tic life of colonial Virginia. 


Cloth, illustrated, $2.50 med. 
Mr. MARK A. deW. HOWE’S 
Boston : The Place and the People Mr. LORADO TAFT 


Arichly illustrated volume written from thor- A History of American 
ough knowledge and sympathy. Sculpture 
Cloth, illustrated. $2.50 x</. The first really adequate treatment of this 


Mr. JACK LONDON’S aubjent. Cloth. $6.00 net. 
The People of the Abyss Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S 


The author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,”’ shows The Land of Heather 


here the labor and life of the London slume. . . me i 
Cloth, illustrated. $2.00 ve/. Uniform with ‘“‘ Among English Hedge- 
‘ : rows,”’ etc., etc. 


Fully il d. $2. é ? 
Prof. S. S. CURRY’S ully illustrated. $2.00 e/, (postage 15c.) 
The Vocal and Literary in- Or. F.G. PEABODY’S 


terpretation of the Bible The Religion of an Educated 


Helpful to all who have to do with Bible Man 
classes. Cloth. $1.50 ned. 


By Mr. ROBERT W. 
de FOREST By Mr. A. B. HEPBURN 


Tenement House Commissioner, New York. Vice-Pres. of the Chase Nat. Bank, N. Y. 


Mr. VEILLER and other writers The Contest for Sound 
The Tenement House Money 


Problem Illustrated. 4 history of U.S. coinage, currency, etc., in 
Of the highest value to every city with an its dates and data a body of information 
increasingly acute housing problem. quite unobtainable elsewhere 

Two volumes. {$6.00 ne/. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 met, (Postage, 19c.) 


By the permanent University Preacher in 
Harvard. Cloth. $1.25 mez. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


A new edition of a work which has no rival for complete trustworthiness, thoroughly 
revised, with over 500 new biographies and over 1500 alterations made necessary by 
modern research. Five volumes, fully illustrated, Vols. I and II now ready, 

each, $6.00 ne/. 


Send for the new Announcement Lisi of books now ready or soon to be 


rsushet THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °° ‘u'y.*** 
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Book News 


Revell’s Fall Books 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT OF OVER UNE HUNDRED TITLES NOW READY 


PURITAN EDITION 
The Pilgrim’s Progress OSWELL 


Thirty->ne reproductions in Sepia of drawings by Harold Copping representing Bunyan’s characters in the HE BQ 
costume of Bunyan’s day, gives this edition a peculiar attraction. The revision of the text and the mode of 
printing so that the dialogue is easily followed, make the Puritan edition rank with the best ever attempted for 





this perennial classic. bllinger is a 

Cloth, decorated, net, $1.50 r books lead 

AA NEW BOOK By HUGH BLACK cA NEW EDITION ARGARE 

WORK | Zion de Luxe FRIENDSHIP #10 | MBLEANO 

Mr. Black does not look at work from the point of the This new edition is well called Edition de Luxe, Entirely rs. Sangster 

economist or sociologist. He sees in labor, menial or exalted, new designs and decorations make it the beau ideal of a hand "s 

a higher meaning that makes it a force moulding men and some gift book for any occasion. ni any ot 

nations. His thoughts are marked by a rare insight and ies epee : I a : ; pry goes str 

possesses that breadth and depth and optimism that won for J Rage 3 oi er to ot ghe ae : vigorous and ce 
“* Friendship '’ a deserved popularity. are, Rea Saran. . 4 

FORGE C. 


Illuminated, cloth, net, $1.50 Illuminated, cloth, net, $1.50 


45,000 copies have been printed of Mr. Black's “ Friendship” HE MA 


What Samue 


The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson| Be: 


By JOHN KELMAN, Jr. HN A, Si 


‘* Rings with sentiency, with life and with virility. A welcome and valuable addition to Stevensoniana.”” HE SAM 
—Commercial Advertisr a 

Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50 re to 

mor and une} 

TWO TIMELY AND IMPORTANT WORKS BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS | reformatior 

To-day in Syria The Turk and His pe 

and Palestine Loyst Provinces 


Mr. Curtis writes as an experienced traveler and through Sketches and Studies of Life and Travel in the Land ofthe E EDGI 





his keen perceptive mind we see things the ordinary observer Sultan. s é 

misses entirely or seeing fails to comprehend. With his _““ Every page gives you some little fact or anecdote or it Ye 
wonderful gifts he has rendered practically unnecessary further cident that is quite out of the common, and the author brings - Peattie's Pp 
immediate works on the land of the Patriarchs. the countries of which he tells directly betore your eyes. — the feminine 


Prof. Harry Thurston Ped. 


Illustrated, net, $2.00 Illustrated, net, $2.00 ch she has n 


The Story of the Nazarene IE CARI 


By NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D., UNIVERSITY OF UIRGINIA 











ory instinct y 


Illustrations and Maps. A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appealing to the great body of S of a young 
intelligent readers. The basis of the book is laid in lectures on the life of Christ, which the author has given I, 
to the students of the University of Virginia. SEPH S. 


Cloth, net, $1.75 NS OF 1 
TWO ENTIRELY FRESH VOLUMES ON. THE FAR EAST 


Perneath the I 
o . 
Evolution gf the The New Era in the muonsining, 
ege - Nan. ood, an 
Japanee, Social and Psychic Philippines a 
By SIDNEY L. GULICK, M. A. By ARTHUR J. BROWN, D. D. EPH HOCK 
“ It abounds with evidences of close discriminating observa- . - : tes ds of ow I 
tion and profound study, and should prove of inestimable en ae 1 the conditions and nesaes | FLAME 
value to the student of social affairs in the Orient.” — new possessions written from personal observation. i 
Washington Post three Englis 
Cloth, net, $2.00 Illustrated, net, $1.25 nguisition, 2 


LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishe 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave.--Ch 63 Washi Toronto, 27 Richtnond St 
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Book News 


Revell’s Fall Books 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


SWELL FIELD 
7 BONDAGE OF BALLINGER 


THE STORY OF A BIBLIOMANIAC, 
pllinger is a dear old New Englander whose passion 
r books leads him into many an embarrassing position. 

$1.25 
ARGARET E. SANGSTER 


NOR LEE 


rs. Sangster in this story has come nearer her aim 
nin any other book she has written. Certainly the 
pry goes straight to the heart of every one who has 
wn the meaning of ** love”’ or ‘‘ home.” $1.50 


ORGE C. LORIMER 
HE MASTER OF MILLIONS 


What Samuel Warren did for the London of the 
ies, what Dumas did for Paris, Dr. Lorimer has done 
the London of to-day."—Ziterary World. $1.50 
HN A. STEWART 


HE SAMARITANS 


lis ability to hit off the Costers’ dialect, their shrewd 
mor and unexpected goodness of heart, their ephem- 
| reformations and innate depravity, is capital.”’— 
terion, $1. 50 
JAW. PEATTIE 


HE EDGE OF THINGS 


A STory OF THE WEsT. 
s. Peattie’s peculiar strength lies in the delineation 
the feminine characters in Western life, a field in 
ch she has no peer. Illustrated by E. S. Paxson. 


$1.25 
RRY LINDSAY 


HE CARK OF COIN 


ory instinct with the ambition, passions, and prob- 
s of a young man in the thick of the commercial 
i, $1.50 
SEPH S. MALONE 


NS OF VENGEANCE 


perneath the rough mountain life, with its feuds 
moonshining, the author finds true men and real 
hanhood, and tells a stirring story. 


Illustrated, $1.50' 
EPH HOCKING ~~. 


FLAME OF FIRE 


three Englishmen braved the terrors of the Span- 
Muisition, and lived to take part in the destruc- 
mth Armada, lilustrated, $1.50 


MING H. REVELL 


158 Fifth Ave.--Chic a 63 Wa 


OVER UNE 


HUNDRED TITLES NOW READY 


CLARA E., 
MILADI 


Miladi” is a composite of the women of our homes, 
and to her Miss Laughlin addresses herself in sweet- 
tempered admonishment, homely advice, and splendid 
humor. Net, $1.20 


ANNA B. WARNER 
WEST POINT COLORS 


A splendid story of a West Point Cadet written from a 
close knowledge of West Point life, by one for many 
years in close touch with the cadets. 


Illustrated, $1.50 
MABEL NELSON THURSTON 
ON THE ROAD TO ARCADY 


The romance of an outdoor girl. Ethelwyn is so deli- 
ciously feminine, inconsequent, and shrewd withal, that 
she makes a lover of every one who reads of her. 
Itustrated, $1.50 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


THAT BETTY 


Shows us how a citadel of fashion was stornied by 
sympathy for the unfortunate, and conquered by gen- 
uine love. $1.00 


NORMAN MACLEAN 


DWELLERS IN THE MIST 


‘* There is a great deal of ‘red-veined humanity’ in 
these incidents of a minister’s life among these people, 
and some episodes of dramatic force and passion.”— 
Outlook, $1.25 
HECTOR MacGREGOR 


THE SOUTER’S LAMP 


Correlated sketches of Scottish village life that thrill 
with the strong currents of humanity. $1.25 


FORREST CRISSE Y 
THE COUNTRY BOY 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRISELDA MARSHALL MCCLURE. 
A real American country boy, portrayed with an in- 
timacy no other boy book has surpassed, Mr. Crissey’s 
Hariow is self-revealing boyhood under the genius of 
the pen of an artist. Net, $1.50 


FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHA WK 
HONOR DALTON 


A beautiful and stimulating romance that negatives the 
cynical motto, ‘* Every man has his price.” $1.50 


LAUGHLIN 


COMPANY, Bence 


hi 1 St.--Toronto, 27 Richinond St.,.W 





Book News 


An Indispensable Book for Every Business Man 
THE THEORY of ADVERTISING 


By WALTER DILL SCOTT, Pu.D., Director of Psychological Laboratory, Northwestern University, 


A basic book, which in simple terms and plain language explains the psychological effect of advenis 
ing, and opens the reader’s mind to a comprehension of the general principles which underlie th 
whole subject, thereby enabling him to make an intelligent application of these principles to the requir 
ments of the special case in hand. Cofiously illustrated with reproductions of recent advertisements an 


of actual advertisements made up in accordance with some of the suggestions of the volume. 


8vo, Half Leather, Gilt Top, $2.00 net. 


A BUNCH of 
¥ ROSES ¥ 


And Other Parlor Plays 
By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis 


A remarkably clever collection 
of comedies and comediettas 
full of vigor and bright humor, 
suitable for home production, 
and requiring no difficult prop- 
erties or costumes. The vol- 
ume includes all of Mrs. Davis’s 
plays published in the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post, 
with others now first published. 
Cloth, Decorative, 12mo, $1 net. 


Now in its 175th thousand 


NEW HOLIDAY EDITION 
* of the three series of 


SONGS from VAGABONDIA 


By Buiss CARMAN and RicHArRD Hovey. 


I. Songs from Vagabondia. 

ll. More Songs from Vagabondia. 
ill. Last Songs from Vagabondia. 
Bound in special rough-finished olive 
brown calfskin, gilt top, with side 
stamp in gold. Sold only in boxed 
sets of three volumes. Price, $3.00 

net per set. By post, $3.15. 


Note.— The regular edition of these books is 
still furnished singly or in sets at $1 per volume. 


By post, $2.15. 


Wanderfolk in 
Wonderland 


By Evitn Guerrim 

A charming collection of org. 
nal Animal Fable Stories iq 
children. Uniform in sizeand 
type with the ARABELLA sy 
ARAMINTA Stories, and prop 
ising to become as populaa 
that children’s classic. Ihe 
trated with many drawingsit 
cluding ornamental chair 
headings, initials,and tailpiecs 
by Edith Brown. 

Cloth, Decorative, Squarein, 

$1.20 net. 


The best selling book of the ye 


LETTERS from a SELF-MADE MERCHANT to his S01 


Universally pronounced ‘‘ The Wisest and Wittiest Book of its Generaticn’’ 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 


REBECCA 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


«© Mrs. Wiggin’s delightful « Rebecca’ 
—a study of girl life in New England—is 
simply crammed from cover to cover with 
glowing humor, with human kindness and 
« Rebecca’ 
ardent y recommended and will 
the book of books.’’— Chicago Tribune. 


winning realism. 


With a Decorative Cover, $1.25 
PUBLISHED BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston 


is to be 
prove 


$1.25 - 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTOF 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, LONDON! 


NEW YORK, No. 91-93 FIFTH AVE. 





CASTALIAN DAYS 
By LLOYD ae ee 
A NEW BOOK 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Book News 


A story for Americans— 
John Burt American in every line ! efe 
By the author of ‘* The Kidnapped Millionaires,’’ 
FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS. ofe ofe 
Cloth, decorative cover. Illustrated in colors, 474 pages. 
*¢ Excels ‘Gordon Keith.’ ’’—Wanamaker’s Book News. 


One of the best selling novels in the United States ! 


Peggy O’Neal 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


** The Great American Novel.’’—Denver Post. 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON ’S latest book 


Drexel Biddle | The First of the Hoosiers 


Publisher Hin 
‘¢ A masterpiece by the author of * Dorothy South. 
Philadelphia Fourteen full-page illustrations 
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Book News 


Present Successful Opportunities 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00; half morocco, $2.75; full 
morocco, $4.00, postpaid. 

A study by the President of Temple College, Philadelphia, 
and Pastor of the Baptist Temple, President of Samaritan 
Hospital, of the various ways and methods by which riches are 
accumulated and fortunes won. All the professions are included, 
principal lines of business, work for women, teaching and the 
development of manufactures, merchandise, invention, etc. 


Pennsylvania Province and State 
A History from 1609 to 1790. By Albert S. Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D., 


Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 
The first work ever published treating fully of the history of Pennsylvania. 


It is divided into two parts. The first part describing the career of William Penn ; all of the 
Provincial Governors ; Politics ; Early Wars ; Causes of the Revolution ; Battles and other Military The Ct 
Events, especially the part performed by lennsylvania Soldiers; all matters after Peace until the 
idoption of the Second Constitution in 1790. for the h 
The second part contains special chapters relating to immigration ; Land and Labor; Trade; these Un 
Manufacturers ; Local Government ; Highways anu Transportation ; Climate and Health ; Society; 
Dress and Amusements ; Religion ; Education and Literature ; Science and Invention ; Architecture 
and Fine Arts of Pennsylvania 


In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages. 


Cloth, gilt top, $5.00 Half morocco, gilt top, $9.00 


Mrs. Rot 
wholeson 


True Stories of Great Americany ogg 


Cae sketches of twelve great 

Americans, Jobn wages New S: 
John R. Musick; Thomas Jefferson, 

by Edward S. Ellis; Daniel Webster, Bread « 
byjElizabeth A. Reed; George Wash Home ¢ 
ington, by Eugene Parsons; ~~ 

Franklin, by Frank Strong; jame 

Otis, by John Clark Ridpath; John Mrs, Rc 
Adams, by Samuel! Willard; Henry H 

Clay, by Howard W. Rn. Ow to 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows; 

John Randolph, by Richard Heath New Ww 
Dabney; Alexander Hamilton, by Quick Sc 
Edward S. Ellis; Abraham Lincola, § 
by Robert Dickinson  Sheppatt. andwic 
Each volume printed from large, cles 

type and profusely illustrated, Bound Househc 
in linen cloth, 12 vols. in a box. 


Our Special Price, 
$1.80 the Set 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 
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Book News 


Important New Books 


Along Four-Footed The Negro Problem 


Trails By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Princi- 

pal of Tuskegee; W. E. BURGHARDT, 

Wild Animals of the Plains as I Know Du BOIS, PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 
Them. By RUTH A. COOK. With CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, T. THOMAS 


. ; FORTUNE, and others. 12mo, cloth, 
numerous Illustrations by Mabel Wil- $1.25 net. (Postage, 8 cents. ) 


liamson. ramo, cloth, $1.25 net. It is an epoch-making work showing 
(Postage, 14 cents. ) the race’s strength and weakness. 


John Burroughs commends it. 
Nites Nédeh Budapest, The City of 


the Magyars 
By ELLIOTT FLOWER, author of sy 
“Policeman Flynn.’ Illustrated by By F. BERKELEY SMITH Copi- 
F ¥. Cory and Robert A Graef ously illustrated by the author. 12mo, 
= *° ug! * cloth, $1.50. 
1amo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘ . " A vivid picture of this half Oriental, 
Funnier than ‘Policeman Flynn. half cosmopolitan city. 


James Pott & Co., 119-121 WH. 23d Street, New York 


The Chicago Evening Post says: ‘* Altogether the book ts an invaluable guide 
for the housekeeper, and one that the law ought to compel every serving maid in 
these United States to buy and study.’’ Referring to 


LEFT OVERS 


Mrs. Rorer’s Book, which tells how to transform the left overs into palatable and 
wholesome dishes—thus saving what is often allowed to go to waste.” This is true 
economy, one that pays in better living. The ingenuity of the author is wonderful. 
One is astonished at the many appetizing morsels that can be concocted. 


New Salads. ) Perfection and variety can be attained by the use of 
Bread and Bread Making. - these books. Perhaps the only ones on the subjects 
Home Candy Making. \ worth having. Each 50 cents, in cloth. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book. The stand-by. In washable covers, $1.75. 


How to Use a Chafing Dish. 
New Ways for Oysters. 

Quick Soups. 

Sandwiches. 


Household Accounts. A book to keep track of all household expenditures. Only 25 cents. 


These four books have been rewritten to double their 
former size. The price remains the same, only 
25 cents. 


Cakes, Cake Decorations and Desserts. Simple and up-to-date. $1.00. 


Of all booksellers ; or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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Important Appleton Books 


THE LIFE AND TIMES THE LAW OF LIFE 
o@& THOMAS JEFFERSON A novel. By Anna McClure Sholl. 
By Thomas E. Watson, ‘« It makes one think as well as sympathize, and gives 
author of ‘* The Story of pleasure as a tale as well as stimu!ates as a problem. 
France,’’ ‘* Napoleon,’’ etc. — Chicago Record-Herald. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


One volume. Illustrated. 8vo. THE SILVER POPPY 
Cloth, $2.50, met. Postage . 
ss ‘ A novel. By Arthur Stringer. 
additional. 7 : ‘3 
** Holds the interest unflagging by reason of its charac- 
ADMIRAL PORTER ter drawing and the drama-like element of suspense in its 
By James Russell Soley development.’’—The Reader. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50, 


A new volume in the Great 

Commanders Series, edited by PLACE AND POWER 

Gen. James Grant oe eS _Anovel. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. Author 

Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, of ** Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ ‘* The Farringdons,’”’ etc. 

$1.50, net. Postage additional. ‘* A story as brilliant as it is wholesome. Wit and 
i satire flash in the dialogue.’’— New York Evening Sun. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI Illustrated. 1t2mo. Cloth ,$1.50. 


An _ Uaconventional 
Biography. By Wilfrid FOUR-IN-HAND 
Meynell With forty illus- A novel. By Geraldine Anthony. A brilliant 
trations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00, story of ultra-fashionable club-life in New York. Frontis- 
net, Postage additional, piece. 12mo, , Cloth, $1.50. 


LUCRETIA BORGIA CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated By Joseph Partsch, Ph.D. A new volume 
by J. i,. Garner. The first translation from the in Appletons’ World Series. Edited by H. J. ; 
German of thisimportant work, Illustrated. MACKINDER. vo. Cloth, $2.00, ne/. /ostage fi 
Svo. Cloth, $2.25, net Postage additional. additional. 4 j I 
develo 


are Wi 


MAMZELLE FIFINE THE ALPHABET life an 


A novel. By Eleanor Atkinson. A graceful and OF 1s, dur 


beautiful story of the girlhood of Josephine, and of pic- RHETORIC F 


turesque and interesting Martinique. Frontispiece. 12mo A familiar companion for ie an 


Cloth, $1.50. all that care to speak and 
DOCTOR XAVIER write correctly. By Rossiter resolv 
A novel. By Max Pemberton. The mystery and Johnson, Ph.D., LL.D., course 
perpetual charm that pervade all of Mr. Pemberton’s stories Associate Editor of the Stand- * 
are here, if anything, in larger measure. 12mo. Cloth, ard Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, Way 1s 
$1.50. $1.25, met. Postage additional, high, : 


BUTTERNUT JONES STATELY HOMES 


A novel. By Til Tilford. The adventures, thrilling : , 
and humorous, of a lovable Texan, whose unique person- librari, 


ality takes wonderful hold upon the heart of the reader. AMERICA exist. | 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. From Colonial Times pte 


PHCENIXIANA te the Present Day. By instinc 

By John Pheenix. A new edition, illustrated by Herbs C gage i Q B 

E. W. Kemble with fifteen full-page plates and twenty- S os we “— Profusely es 
five cuts in the text and with an introduction by John a : oyal oe ng 

Kendrick Bangs. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00, 50, net. Postage additional, impror 
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D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York school. 
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EDITORIAL PROPOSITIONS 


A NEW MOVEMENT 


How many thoughtful persons, anxious for a better moral and intellectual 
agen yearn for the opportunities of an advanced college education but 
re withheld therefrom because of the expenses attached to college tuition and 
life and the time which must be given over to work, the compensation for which 
is, during the actual period of procedure, largely immaterial? 

For such persons have methods of individual self-culture been designed. 
For ambitious, energetic men and women, determined to overcome obstacles and 
resolved to succeed, have ‘night schools, schools of correspondence, various 
courses of lectures and public libraries been principally established. Each in its 
way is useful, but few mean cultivation. True, we have some lecturers who aim 
high, such as Mr. Griggs and Dr. Pancoast, but not many of the best literary 
and artistic discourses are put upon the free or slight admission basis. Our 
libraries constitute, perhaps, one of the greatest self-culture institutions that 
exist, but to bring good results they must be used discriminately and with an 
instinct infallible in selection. 

Book News has a plan by which to fill some of the gaps in the present exist- 
ing aids offered to persons who are working upon the lines of personal mental 
improvement. We do not make any exorbitant claims for our small species of 
endeavor, but we feel convinced that, properly employed, our new educational 
project will prove an unlimited help to many who cannot regularly attend 
schools and who have to struggle on without instructors or proximate guides. 
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The Book News Course of Study was begun in the September number of 
the magazine. The idea was to devote some ten or twenty pages each month to 
an illustrative and quotative study of the world’s literary masters and master- 
pieces. When we go toa lecture, be it in the school, college or lecture hall, we 
get chiefly gleanings from certain books upon the subject under discussion, 
books familiar to the lecturer, who has selected some of their best portions, and 
in a condensed, comprehensive way, thus broadly presents their contents to us. 
Of course this does not apply to our greater lecturers and scholars, but it is the 
method adopted by very many of our ordinary college professors in the less 
advanced courses. 

Now we can find in the libraries several sets of books after the fashion of 
“The Literature of All Nations,” a ten-volumed work edited by Julian Haw- 
thorne and a number of others. These books present biographical sketches of 
all the world’s great authors of all ages and give selections from various of 
the writings of each. 

300K NEws proposes to accomplish something of this same order, only a 
little more complete in detail and elaborate in appreciative comment. The 
course began with Homer; it will take up all the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, German, English and American authors, both poets and prose writers, 
who are considered of importance. For each subject there will be a biography, 
as accurate and complete as can be obtained and put into the space at our com- 
mand, with comments upon character, genius and value of works, as estimated 
by authoritative writers, and illustrative selections from works chosen for thew 
representative worth and their individual beauty. Such scholars as Professor 
Jebb, Mr. Symonds, Mr. Murray and Dr. Knox are quoted from continually, 
while a full bibliography of the books used in compilation is given with each 
lesson, in order that those attracting special interest may be further perused if 
desirable. ; 

As supplementary to the literature course there are courses in General His- 
tory and Biology—Botany and Zoology—largely in outline form and scarcely 
more than elementary in character, but well adapted to the needs of persons who 
have never before taken up the subjects. The idea also, is to gradually intro- 
duce cuts, making an illustrated department, the whole being conveniently 
arranged with typographical distinctions as to quotations and notes. 

Altogether the department offers home study for the winter evening and 
leisure hours; it presents a guide to the best reading in classical literature and 
establishes a criterion in literary taste that followed up will mean the acquired 
cultivated taste for the world’s masterpieces and a familiarity with the quality 
and comparative worth of the genius of perhaps thirty centuries. For everyone 
who devotes himself to the pursuit of the best that all literature has to offer, 
there is one more step taken in the onward march of universal culture. 

Why not add your individual mite to the aggregate artistic fortune of the 
world? It is the only way to win back genius and the seemingly lost endow- 


ment of creative force. 
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Edward Brooks was born at Stony 
Point, New York, on the banks of 
classic Hudson. His ancestry on his 
father’s side is English, while on his 
mothers’ side he is descended from one 
of the leading Dutch families that set- 
tled in New York State. Inheriting 
a love for reading from his father, who 
was a man of large intelligence, he at 
an early age found the district school 
library a constant source of interest 
and information. With an early taste 
for literature, at the age of thirteen he 
was a contributor to the political col- 
umns of the village newspaper. By 
means of superior common school ad- 
vantages in connection with private 
tuition and a natural fondness for 
study, he had at the age of fifteen 
completed quite a thorough academic 
course of study. On account of cir- 
cumstances which interferred with his 
plans for entering a higher institu- 
tion of learning, he then spent three 
years in his father’s factory, where he 
learned the use of tools and the man- 
agement of business. During this time 
he devoted his leisure moments to the 
study of literature, mathematics, nat- 
ural science and the practice of literary 
composition. At the age of eighteen 
he began his career as a teacher in the 
village school of Cuddebackville, N. Y. 
The following year, in order to pre- 
pare himself more fully for educational 
work, he entered the Liberty Normal 
Institute, where his standing was such 
that at the close of his course he was 
unanimously chosen valedictorian of 
his class. 

While attending the Normal School 
he was invited to enter the University 
of Northern Pennsylvania as an as- 
sistant teacher with the opportunity of 
continuing his studies in higher mathe- 
matics and literature. In these studies 
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he so distinguished himself that be- 
fore the end of the year the professor, 
being taken sick, he was teaching the 
classes in higher mathematics ; and the 
following year he was elected profes- 
sor of the department. The year after 
he had charge also of the department 
of literature and aided in introducing 
and developing the new system of 
grammatical analysis which was just 
being introduced into grammar. A 
change in the administration led him to 
take the chair of Literature and Math- 
ematics in the Monticello Academy, 
N. Y.; and the following year he ac- 
cepted:an invitation to go to Millers- 
ville, Pa., on the establishment of the 
Normal School in 1855. He was pro- 
fessor of mathematics in this institu- 
tion for eleven years, during which 
time he developed a system of mathe- 
matical instruction that gave the Mil- 
lersville School a national reputation. 
His series of mathematical text-books 
aided in revolutionizing the methods 
of mathematical instruction through- 
out the country and became models for 
many other series of works upon the 
subject. In 1866 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Normal School, and under 
his control the institution achieved a 
reputation second to none in the coun- 
try. Out of his lectures on pedagogy 
grew his two works on education, 
‘Normal Methods of Teaching” and’ 
‘*Mental Science and Culture,” works 
that have been widely used in the edu- 
cation of teachers. His work on the 
“Philosophy of Arithmetic” is a 
unique and masterly production. 
During the last twenty years Dr. 
s3rooks has been regarded as one of the- 
foremost educators of the country. 
While at Millersville he was frequently 
invited to the presidency of other edu- 
cational institutions at an increase of! 
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salary. In 1858 the degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon him by 
Union College. In 1868 he was unani- 
mously elected to the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1876 the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon him by three different institu- 
tions. During the same year he was 
president of the Normal Department 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. At the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia he had charge of the Nor- 
mal Department of the Pennsylvania 
exhibit; and his mathematical works 
which were on exhibition were favor- 
ably noticed by the French commis- 
sioners of education in their report 
to their government. 

In 1883 he resigned his position at 
Millersville to take a much needed rest 
and settled in Philadelphia. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected president 
of the National School of Oratory, 
which he resigned at the end of a year 
to engage in literary and more general 
educational work. He .gave courses 
of lectures in all parts of Pennsylvania, 
was connected with summer schools 
for the education of teachers at Sara- 
toga, Round Lake, Glenn Falls, etc., 
and for two years had charge of the 
Normal Department of the Florida 
Chautauqua. In the spring of 1891 he 
was elected Superiritendent of Public 
Schools in Philadelphia. 

The most important work so far with 
which he has been prominently asso- 
ciated as Superintendent of Schools 
has been the reorganization of the 
High School for Girls with its three 
distinct courses of study, the establish- 
ment of a separate Girls’ Normal 
School with a two years’ course of pro- 
fessional training, the establishment of 
a School of Pedagogy in connection 
with the Boys’ High School with a 
two years’ pedagogical course, the 
revision of the course of instruction 
for the elementary schools, the organi- 
zation of the course in drawing for 


the elementary schools, the organiza- 
tion of the Educational Club, the estab- 
lishment of an educational journal 
called The Teacher, the introduction 
of Sight Singing into the public 
schools, the organization of the depart- 
ment of compulsory education, and the 
introduction into the schools of the 
city of the annual observance of Flag 
Day and Penn Day. He is at present 
engaged in the establishment of co- 
educational high schools in Philadel- 
phia. 

In 1893 he was president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, and 
the meeting held in Boston was a nota- 
bleone in the history of the Association. 
in 1894 he was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, appointed by the 
National Educational Association to 
report on courses of study for the pub- 
lic schools of the country, and the 
scheme of Normal Training adopted 
by the Committee was largely the 
product of this thought. 

His text-books on mathematics 
embrace arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, etc., about twenty vol- 
umes in all. His first book, the “Normal 
Mental Arithmetic,” was issued im 
1858, and has been the model for 
nearly all subsequent text-books on 
that subject. His educational works 
include Mental Science and Culture, 
Normal Methods of Teaching, and the 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, the latter 
being regarded as his most original 
and important contribution to science 
and education. In addition to these he 
has prepared a series of books to cil 
tivate a love for good reading among 
the young people of the country, com 
sisting of the following works: The 
Story of the Iliad, The Story of the 
Odyssey, The Story of the Aeneid, The 
Story of King Arthur, The Story of 
the Fairie Queene, The Story of Tris 
tram, and the Story of Siegfried. 
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To one having a genuine interest in 
literature, the success of a movement 
such as that inaugurated by the Uni- 
yersity Extension system of lectures, 
must be the source of much gratifica- 
tion. With the opening of each 
autumn the work of the lecturers be- 
gins, and audiences gather in great 
cities and small towns, drawn together 
by a common intellectual interest. Of 
the subjects discussed,—and the range 
is wide—none has a greater hold on 
the public mind than literature. In 
no former period, perhaps, has liter- 
ature counted so many students, and 
their enthusiasm speaks eloquently for 
the perennial charm which lives in the 
works of the masters of thought and 
expression. ‘The times are, indeed, 
propitious for the cause of literary cul- 
ture. Good libraries are everywhere 
available; the lecture platform is filled 
with an earnest and well-equipped 
corps of instructors, and the habit of 
reading is almost universal. And one 
does not have to hew his way through 
the subjects. The roads are laid out 
and excellent maps and guide-books 
provided to conduct the traveler with 
facility and in comfort to any part of 
this fertile and delightful country. 
Such being the favorable circumstances 
under which the study of literature is 
pursued, it may not be unprofitable to 
glance at the aims and methods of that 
study on its popular side. 

The question: What is the object of 
the study of literature? is usually 
answered. with one word—culture, a 
word to which various meanings have 
been attached. Sometimes culture is 
spoken of as if it were synonymous 
with mere learning; again it is inter- 
preted as esoteric knowledge to which 
Greek and Latin are the only keys. 
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THE POPULAR STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


By Albert S. Henry 





But culture is none of these; it means, 
rather, the enrichment of the mind 
through continual communion with 
great thought nobly expressed; it sig- 
nifies a soul-ripeness, nurtured by “the 
best which has been thought and said 
in the world.” This is the culture 
which is attained mainly through liter- 
ature, and which should be the grand 
object of literary study. It is the 
prize of a lifetime of thought, read- 
ing and observation, but it is within 
the reach of all who seek it with un- 
failing devotion. Literary culture im- 
plies two things: harmonious growth 
and love. If one does not love great 
books sincerely, or if there is not a 
steady development of the mind in 
power and insight under their influ- 
ence, the study of literature is mean- 
ingless and unfruitful. It is at this 
point that suggestions become of value, 
for many are prone to confuse the 
subject with irrelevant matter; to take 
the wrong way ; to include too much or 
too little. 

The scope of literature, it must be 
understood, is well-defined ; it does not 
include all the books in a given lan- 
guage. No sounder protest has ever 
been made than that which seeks to 
dispel from literary studies the incubus 
of philology. Early in the last 
century philology took on an immense 
importance through the introduction 
of the comparative method. We owe 
much to the Germans, but it will 
be admitted by all candid observ- 
ers that German scholarship in exalt- 
ing philology at the expense of liter- 
ature dealt a serious blow to literature, 
on its educational side, at least. Hence 
the efforts, successful in the main, to 
free the study of literature from the 
shroud of philology. The letter killeth, 
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it is the spirit that giveth life. The 
first lesson a beginner in the study 
of literature must. learn, therefore, ‘is 
the important one that literature does 
not mean philolegy ; that all fhe com- 
parative grammiars in. the world would 
not enable one to know literature, and 
that one can be an authority on San- 
skrit ‘oots and yet be totally without 
the culture which literature brings. 

. Furthermore, the study of literature 
should not be followed as a fad, or be 
regarded as something ornamental, to 
be put on and off like a jewel. It does 
not mean memorizing dates and names 
merely ; least of all does it mean con- 
ning, apt quotations, to be spouted at 
meetings of literary clubs and societies. 
Its business is of a deeper and more 
serious nature than these frivolities. 
“Light literature” is a vicious term 
which should be expelled from books 
and conversation. Various as are its 
moods, “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” literature is never 
“light.” Books which are “light,”— 
meaning, we apprehend, the silly bub- 
bles of a shallow mind—are not liter- 
ature. In order that a book should be 
classed as literature it must have a cer- 
tain high quality of thought and style, 
which will satisfy those whose experi- 
ence has been wide enough and their 
capacity great enough to fix the stand- 
ard of excellence. 

Often do we hear the exhortation: 
“Read the classics!’ Many seem to 
think this means: Read what the com- 
mentators have said about the classics. 
Criticism is, no doubt, a very useful 
thing, but the text of a great poem is 
always better reading than anything 
which a critic may have said of it. We 
have numerous editions of master- 
pieces, in prose and in poetry, edited 
with care and skill, and equipped with 
a formidable appendix of notes often 
equal to twice the bulk of the original, 
which they are meant to explain, but 
which, by themselves, are of no avail 











to awaken the feeling for beauty and 


truth. Of what real use is such a cum- 
bersome apparatus when we read, for 
example; Keats’s “Ode to Autumn” or 
Tennysqht’s “Ulysses.” What outside 
of mere learning has questions of 
sources and vocabulary got to do with 
the’ appreciation of these fine poems? 
As well might a writer on art give us 
the results of a chemical analysis of 
the pigments used in the pictures in the 
Sistine Chapel, to explain the genius 
of the painter, as an editor, to expect 
by a series of notes to explain the 
beauty of a poem. That is something 
which must be felt. Commentators 
can be read to advantage in the exer- 
cise of a wise descretion, but the sub- 
ordinate part they play should never be 
forgotten. 

We should beware of adopting as 
a criterion of taste anything below the 
best books. It happens, now and 
again, that one finds an interest in 
some writer of a rank lower than the 
first, and thereupon sets up his favor- 
ite as an infallible test of the literary 
judgment of others. The favorite may 
be Walt Whitman or Mr. Howells. 
Now, to enjoy or not to enjoy the pro- 
ductions of either of these, of itself 
proves nothing; because Walt Whit- 
man’s poems and Mr. Howells’s novels 
could disappear and the temple of liter- 
ature would not be shaken. But if we 
find no delight in Shakespeare, or Mil- 
ton or Dante, then we are surely de- 
ficient in taste, for the best literature 
does not appeal to us. The importance 
of a high standard cannot be too much 
insisted upon. It will not do to call 
anything great except the best. To 
be eccentric in one’s judgments is not 
a sign of one’s superiority over others; 
for eccentricity is opposed to culture, 
and the aim of culture, as Matthew 
Arnold said, is perfection. 

The reader who brings to the study 
of literature a desire to obtain the best 
which it offers,—sanity, beauty, 4 
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lively interest in fresh and noble ideas, 
in a word, culture—must therefore 
avoid the things which interfere with 
the harmonious growth of the mind. 
He will avoid over-specialization, with 
its narrow ideas and petty spirit. He 
will not hold blindly to one literature 
or one literary period to the exclu- 
sion of all others; but he will agree 
with this saying of a great critic— 
George Brandes—that “literary history 
is, in its profoundest significance, 
psychology, the study of the history of 
the soul.” For through communion 
with the master-minds of the world; 
striving to understand them in their 
fulness; dwelling with them day 
by day and year by year; looking 


Mr. George Moore, whose recent 
book, “The Untilled Field,” has been 
the subject of special discussion, owing 
partly to its radical attitude towards 
the Roman Catholic Church, has writ- 
ten a long letter setting forth his 
reasons for leaving that church, during 
the course of which he has made a 
special point of the attitude of Rome 
towards Ireland. “Rome,” he says, 
“has been anti-national in every coun- 
try. Rome has no care for any coun- 
try. Rome is not national even in 
Italy. Rome aims at a wider corpora- 
tion than nationality, and an English 
duke is more to Rome than the entire 
province of Connaught. These truths 
are no new truths,—they were not even 
new truths to me, but I suddenly be- 
came aware of these truths more 
clearly than before, and no choice was 
left to me, if I wished to remain an 
Irishman, but to say good-bve to 
Rome.” 


* * * 


One of the most amusing stories in 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s “McTodd” nar- 
fates “A Deal in Bears.”’ Icebound 
in Davis Straits, Captain Black, a tee- 
totaler anyhow, bore rather hard on 


upon life as they looked upon it, 
one becomes, as it were, regen- 
erated. It is then that the noble 
words of the wisest of the Roman 
Emperors come to us across the cen- 
turies, and find us akin to the spirit 
which they breathe. “Everything 
harmonizes with me which is harmoni- 
ous to thee, O, Universe. Nothing is 
too early nor too late for me which 
is in due time for thee. Everything 
is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, 
O Nature; from thee are all things; 
in thee are all things ; to thee all things 
return. The poet says, Dear city of 
Cecrops; and wilt thou not say, Dear 
city of Zeus?” 


McTodd, who in turn had a pretty 
rough time of it, and most dreadfully 
wanted something to do. So he set 
off in the dark after polar bears. One 
of them gently flicked his rifle out of 
his hand, and there ensued a stern 
chase for the ship, McTodd shedding 
his clothes by the way and barely 
escaping. Then the Captain set him 
adrift on the ice, and promised him 
double bounty for every bear he shot. 
He joined some Innuits and turned 
over the job of hunting bears to them, 
while he sat by the fire and fashioned 
windmills, which the Innuits proceeded 
to worship. When the ice broke up 
McTodd went back to the very much 
surprised Captain Black, who supposed 
him long ago extinct, and claimed the 
bounty on twenty-nine bear skins. 


aK * Bs 


Many inquiries have been made as 
to Baldwin Sears, the author of “The 
Circle in the Square,” the new novel 
just published. The publishers are 
unable to answer these questions be- 
cause the author wishes to be known 
through the book, and is unwilling that 
any personal information should be 
given out. 
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Is the world to-day in an advanced 
state of degeneration as regards the 
arts? Or is it merely in that quiescent 
state which succeeds the exercise of the 
mightier faculties and must needs 
await the touch of a new inspiration 
and a new life to make it once more 
yield up its own? 

Like Vesuvius, are there rumblings 
of a near upheaval, pourings forth of 
isolated sparks and fitful flows of lava 
that portend a vast eruption in some 
not far-off future or are the fires dead. 
the deep convulsions ceasing, the inner 
forces rendered impotent ? 

It is a just cause for anxiety among 
those who think, among those who 
retain an appreciation for the great and 
beautiful, that literature, art and the 
drama should to-day present an aspect 
so devoid of creative power. It ‘s as 
if a conqueror had come and bound our 
genius captive, then carried it forth to 
shine upon a rival planet. 

And the spirits of the ancient Gre- 
cian dramatists, the spirits of Aschy- 
lus, of Sophocles and of Euripides, of 
the mighty poets, Homer and Dante 
and Shakespeare—whither have they 
departed leaving and forgetting the 
desolate conditions of a posterior age? 
If reincarnation were a fact, would one 
not think that some of these great 
souls would feel again the longings for 
the earth-life ? 

In England and America we have 
to-day no great poets, no great dram- 
atists, no great essayists, or no actors 
who are above and beyond conven- 
tional pettiness. 

Particularly in modern poetry and 
the drama do we discern the void. 

To bring it home, look at our pres- 
ent-day play-bills. What do they pre- 
sent? <A collection of crude, cheap 
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melodramas, light vaudeville shows, 
musical comedies, a dramatized pre- 
sentment of some vast-selling historical 
novel, the kind which has only too 
long overburdened the market—with, 
perhaps—perhaps, mind you—a soli- 
tary Shakespearean play in one of 
many weeks, or some especial produc- 
tion issuing from a better and very 
diminutive source. And look into the 
theatres. Where are the crowds? 
The masses, the lower stratas are 
applauding the sensational, the anarch- 
istic, the unreal. Their untrained 
brains are feeding on pictures of life 
disproportionately, inartistically drawn, 
on pathos torn into shreds, on the small 
tragedies of life augmented until the 
petty every-day trials assume the 
dimensions of mountains and the seeds 


of self-seeking, self-pitying, self-cen-. 


tering, are sown. Not the repression 
of the great soul, but the weak lack of 
restraint that marks the elemental are 
the lessons taught by the overwrought, 
overacted melodrama. Each man sees 
himself in the story, each woman sees 
the colorful presentment of her hard- 
ships and not the silent, patient, noble 
bearing of adversity, not the unselfish- 
ness and forbearance and forgiving 
spirit, but the wild flow of tears, the 
resort to crime, the vulgar proclaim- 
ing to the world the heart’s deep 
troubles—these are the things im- 
pressed upon the undeveloped mind as 
being most natural and most fitting. 

In primitive times man raged like a 
lion and tamed his women, he ruled 
his domain and gave vent to every 
emotion and every passion, whether 
good or evil, whether pure or uncleam. 
But civilization teaches not unnatural 
suppression but the conscious sustaifi- 
ing of responsibility. Man is his owt 
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destiny—he is a free agent in the 
accomplishment of his salvation or his 
desolation; therefore let man mold 
himself in such wise as to elimi- 
nate the possibilities of suffering for 
crime and for distemper by withhold- 
ing himself from misdemeanor and ill- 
directed passions. The great man suf- 
fers without complaint, without moan- 
ing. Guilty of indiscretion, he bears 
the punishment as just—a victim of 
some other’s guilt, he carries his bur- 
den with pride and the conviction of 
better things to come. He never rails. 
If his nature is intense the intensity 
finds some means of artistic expres- 
sion, and thus we have our master- 
pieces. 

The moral structure of the ordinary 
melodrama is beyond censure. The 
good triumphs as traditionally it 
should, but even such triumph cannot 
obliterate the wrong impressions made 
by the erroneous rendition of individ- 
ual episodes. And the lack of the tal- 
ent for oratory, the lack of the power 
to walk, talk and gesture naturally, the 
lack of artistic effect that characterize 
one and all, these small, for the most 
part wholly ungifted actors, who strut 
and declaim, and flourish—engender 
an admiration and stimulate the in- 
stinct to imitate until life itself in every 
one of its different phases becomes a 
caricature, and that a most unwhole- 
some one. 

To the musical comedies, society and 
that portion of the middle classes 
which apes society, flock. There the 
insatiate drink deep and deeper and 
desire more, there the blasé seek and 
almost invariably find stimulation and 


that which will quicken the slow-mov- 


ing pulses; there the vulgar revel and 
find the feverish impulse for the blood 
—there light and sensuous music, 
graceful forms and piquant faces reign 
and the seriousness of life, the nearness 
of God, the approach of death and the 


possibilities of immortality, things to 
be feared, thoughts of which are ter- 
rible to the light and the irresponsible 
and the impure-hearted—are forgot- 
ten. 

The drug-fiend takes his opium and 
sinks to oblivion, thus escaping from 
the care of the hour or the impending 
penalty for committed sin—and in like 
manner those who have squeezed the 
essence from life’s pleasures and would 
now flee from a contemplation of the 
worn-out remnants—seek opera houses 
where these effervescent, intoxicat- 
ing, sense-stimulating performances 
are nightly given. 

And at the vaudeville shows? Much 
the same kind of people frequent 
these, and for precisely the same rea- 
sons. Oh, this abhorrence of the 
deeper, truer significances of living !— 
this fear of coming face to face with 
self and the all-enduring—this ludi- 
crous hallucination which makes pos- 
sible the dream that one can escape— 
can hide from the Inevitable! 

Last year there was produced, as all 
will no doubt remember, the Fifteenth 
Century Morality Play, “Everyman.” 
One of the noblest stage projects ever 
conceived was this production and 
were Mr. Charles Frohman’s services 
to his fellow-men all so pleasing and 
of such infinite value his mission as a 
theatrical manager were indeed ade- 
quately fulfilled! But who went to see 
“Everyman?” People generally? Ah, 
no! Professional men, literary per- 
sons, students, pupils in the public high 
schools, and the small, small circle of 
the cultured. They went and they 
absorbed it, were impressed by it, were 
uplifted by it, were made the better 
for it. 

For the rest of the world it was too 
heavy, too haunting, too sombre. 

Who is at fault? 

Managers first, one must feel con- 
vinced. 
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And at the root of the trouble lies 
the commercial tendency of our pres- 
ent day. No better adage was ever 
penned than that 


“Money is the root of all evil.” 


In England and America to-day the 
cry is “wealth!” Give me wealth, 
whether by means foul or fair, whether 
by the ruthless trampling over of the 
soul or the sacrifice of the hope of the 
Hereafter ! 

The “Present” is the slogan call, the 
Future a too uncertain realm to merit 
forward looking. And so the spirit 
falls low before the reckless, over- 
whelming onslaught. And Money is 
made the victor and established the 
god. 

What we want is a criterion. We 
‘want the theatres to gradually change 
in their characters. Make the change 
barely perceptible, increase the percep- 
tibility gradually. People must be 
amused. Give them trash and it will 
satisfy them, but put the trash beyond 
their reach and they will soon learn 
to appreciate the more nutritious, more 
especially if this last be agreeably pre- 
sented. In the end the satisfaction 
will be just as complete. 

Such a change would of course 
require time, it would require self- 
sacrifice. Managers and actors would 
have, to a greater or less extent, to 
forego enormous receipts, actors would 


The Frederick A. Stokes Co. an- 
nounce for publication about the mid- 
dle of November a little book by “Ruth 
Ogden” (Mrs. Charles W. Ide) 
entitled “Friendship: The Good and 
Perfect Gift A Christmas Message.” 
At the season commemorative of the 
Gift of Gifts to the children of men 
nothing can mean so much, at least to 
some of us, as to be assured in all 
earnestness of a friend’s delight in the 
gift of our friendship. The little book 
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have to go back at least, partly, to the 
“work for the work’s sake” plan. 
But is not this last, after all, the 
test of true and great art? And 
why, pray, should not some of our 
wealthy men, these men who so gen- 
erously endow libraries and aid great 
and expensive charities, better still 
these men who build their mansions 
and selfishly spend their millions upon 
themselves in modes so mean and 
petty and unprofitable, why should not 
some of the thousands and the hun- 
dreds of thousands go to the uplifting 
of the race—to the universal cause of 
culture? We discuss and consider so 
many problems, yet how often does the 
world generally discuss and consider 
its own elevation spiritually and artis- 
tically ? 

If the theatrical managers on the 
one hand considered the. welfare of the 
world and the pursuit of the high ideal 
more, and the gathering of the gold 
a little less, if the individual per- 
son, on the other hand, determired to 
aid the manager by attending only 
first-class performances, if the actors 
in the third place, gave themselves up 
wholly and unreservedly to their art, 
putting their best talents and their best 
powers of work into it, then might we 
look for a new era, to be entered upon, 
not precipitately, but gradually, though 
surely, and with a promise of perma- 


nency. 


in question, intended to be the bearer 
of just this assurance, may in some 
cases be allowed to supersede the more 
elaborate gift, and so somewhat sim- 
plify the observance of Christmas 
which has grown so complex in these 
days in which we live. Printed at the 
University Press, Cambridge, with a 
cover design of ivy leaves against a 
green background of a lighter shade, 
the book promises to present a most 
attractive exterior. 
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It is undeniable that Spenser at times 
spells words to fit his rhyme. So your 
popular editor will inform his readers 
that the poet does this whenever it 
fits the measure of his line; and that 
therefore “bound” is bond, ‘‘vile” is 
vilde, “cast” kest, “captain” capitan, 
enchantress” enchanteress, etc. That 
the bulk of his examples are not arbi- 
trary spellings, but the original forms 
of more modernized: words, one must 
not perhaps expect him to know. So 
is kept up the legend of Spenser’s irre- 
sponsible waywardness, and readers 
are taught to allow for him as for a 
clever child, or an Italian primitive 
painter. 

The archaic language and perverted 
spelling, even more than the redoubt- 
able allegory, are the bugbear which 
frights off readers from Spenser. But if 
(as is necessary for popular consump- 
tion, vandalism though it be to the 
literary student) the spelling be mod- 
emnized wherever it is needless for 
thyme or metre, there remains nothing 
really to baffie a child. And the arch- 
aism of the language is over-estimated. 
Line follows line often, without a 
phrase to stagger a modern, much less 
a Shakespearean reader. When arch- 
aisms come (and, of course, they are 
numerous) an intelligent reader can 
frequently conjecture their meaning 
from the context. There is nothing 
truly to stay the reading of Spenser 
but the lack of interest in poetry. 

That is the trouble. Here is a poet 
who is just poetry, and the stuff of 
poetry; whose narrative—a mere 
vehicle for his ideas—is a tissue of 
fomantic fancy, careless of manners 
or character, of interest epic or dra- 
matic. He has been the beloved of 
poets, and little of that vague entity, 
the “general reader.” Shakespeare 

tread him much: Milton called him 
master; he made Cowley a poct two 
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hundred years ago, Keats a poet the 
other day, and who shall say how 
many in the illustrious line between? 
Raleigh and Sidney were his lovers in 
life; for they also were poets. Ral- 
eigh might hail in him a double kin- 
ship, as poet and explorer. Was not 
Spenser indeed a _ great explorer, 
among the greatest in that age of 
adventure, when a man got up in the 
morning and said, “I have an idea. If 
you have nothing better to do, let us 
go continent-hunting.” And he that 
had not found an island or so was 
accounted a fellow of no spirit. Well, 
Spenser for his share had rediscov- 
ered Poetry; or, at least, made Poetry 
possible. It is among the strangest of 
strange things that the early sixteenth 
century should have lisped and stam- 
mered where the fourteenth had sung 
with full mouth ; that where the middle 
ages had led with Chaucer, it should 
follow with Skelton; that Surrey, 
Wyatt, and Spenser’s immediate fore- 
runners should doubtfully experiment 
in an art of which Chaucer had been 
consummate master. The tongue of 
Chaucer was changed; the meth- 
ods of Chaucer held good. Yet the 
poets were a people of a stammering 
tongue; their art had gone back to 
infancy; and things were at such a 
pass that the egregious Harvey was 
for setting the English Muses to their 
“Gradus ad Parnassum,” and the pen- 
ning (singing were a misnomer) of 
obscene horrors, styled hexameters, 
elegiacs, and the like. Then came 
Spenser, and found again that land of 
Poetry, more golden than any El 
Dorado towards which Raleigh ever 
set his bold-questing keel. He joined 
hands with Chaucer across the years: 
even the metre of his earlier poems is 
Chaucer’s. A swarm of adventurers 
followed their Columbus ; and English 
poetry was. 
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For all which, outside the poets, he 
got little more recognition than he 
gets now. To a cultured Queen and 
her Court he cried, in new and 
unmatched verse, that— 


Fame with golden wing aloft doth fly 

Above the reach of ruinous decay, 

And with brave plumes doth beat the 
azure sky 

Admired of base-born men from far away: 

Then he that will by virtuous deeds essay 

To — to heaven, on Pegasus must 
ride, 

And by sweet poets’ verse be glorified. 


For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 

Could save the son of Thetis from to die; 

But that blind bard did him immortal 
make 

With verses dipt in dew of Castaly: 

Which made the Eastern Conqueror to 
cry— 

“OQ fortunate young man, whose virtue 
found 

So rare a trump, thy noble acts to sound!” 


What deaf adder could withstand such 
charming? “With verses dipt in dew 
of Castaly’—can you not hear the 
delicate dewy drip of that exquisitely 
musical line? 


Provide, therefore, ye Princes, while ye may, 
That of the Muses ye may honoured be, 


exhorted the poet in logical conclu- 
sion: and the Princes “provided”—on 
the cheap. The Cecils and Elizabeths 
rated their “immortality” a good deal 
below the pay of a foreign spy. 
“Greatest Gloriane,” like a many 
be-rhymed ladies, probably yawned 
over her “Faéry Queen,” and one may 
be sure never got to the end of it. It 
would be curious to inquire how many 
lovers of poetry have read through it 
or “The Excursion.” The “Faéry 
Queen” is in truth a poem that no man 
can read through save as a duty, and 
in a series of arduous campaigns (so 
to speak). The later books of it stead- 
ily fail in power; but that is not all. 
The Spenserean stanza, beautiful for a 
time, in the course of four hundred or 
so pages becomes a very wearisome 
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and cumbrous narrative form. The 
repetition of it grows monotonous; it 
fatigues by the perpetual discontinuity, 
Spenser himself seems to find it some- 
times cumbrous, in the end. You have 
occasional lines like— 


Until they both do hear what she to them 
will say. 


No, the “Faéry Queen” must not be 
read on end; it is a poem to loaf over 
and dip into. It is, indeed, as mucha 
series of poems as the “Idylls of the 
King.” It is not a great poem as its 
model, Aristo’s “Orlando Furioso,” is 
a great poem ; for Spenser has planned 
on a scale beyond his physical power 
of endurance, and its completion would 
have been only so much superfluous 
evidence of the fact. Its waning 
power was not caused by waning 
genius ; for in the same year with the 
latest books he published his magnifi- 
cent lyrical poems. But if not a great 
poem it is great poetry ; nay, we might 
say it contains great poems. 

The obvious qualities of it and its 
author are grown mere truisms. Heis 
princely in fancy rather than imagi- 
nation. His gift of vision (in a special- 
ised sense of the word) is unap 
proached. Everyone has remarked 
upon that faculty of seeing visions, 
and presenting them as before the bod- 
ily eye: the “Faéry Queen” is a gal- 
lery hung with the rarest tapestries, 
an endless procession of dream-pic- 
tures. There is no emotion, save the 
emotion of beauty. Yet incidentally, 
like the exclamations of a dreaming 
man, he will utter brief passages of 
tenderest pathos, or exultant joy: 


Nought is there under heaven’s wide hol- 
lowness 

That moves more dear compassion of mind, 

Than beauty brought to unworthy wretch- 
edness. 


The mournful sweetness of those lines 
is insurpassable ; and they are quintes- 
sential Spenser. Yet it is unluckily 
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characteristic of him, too, that he mars 
half the effect of this perfect passage 
by not stopping with its completion, 
but following it with a line which 
makes an anti-climax, and is too mani- 
festly inserted for rhyme’s sake— 


Through envy’s snares, or fortune’s freaks 
unkind. 


One might almost take that little pass- 
age as a text for one’s whole disquisi- 
tion on Spenser. For after all, it is 
not in the richly luxuriant descriptive 
embroidery, or the pictures brushed 
in with words as with line and color, 
which are traditionally quoted by this 
poet’s critics, that the highest Spenser 
lies. The secret of him is shut in those 
three lines. 

Wherein lies their power? The lan- 
guage is so utterly plain that an unin- 
spired poet would have fallen upon 
baldness. Yet Spenser is a mine of 
diction (as was remarked to us by a 
poet who had worked in that mine). 
But here he had no need for his gor- 
geous opulence of diction: a few com- 
monest words, and the spell was 
worked. It is all a matter of relation: 
the words take life from each other, 
and become an organism, as with 
Coleridge. And it is a matter of music; 
an integral element in the magic of the 
passage is its sound. In this necro- 
mancy, by which the most elementary 
words, entering into a secret relation 
of sense and sound, acquire occult 
property, Spenser is a master. And 
that which gives electric life to their 
relation is the Spenserian subtlety of 
emotion. Here it is specifically pathos, 
at another time it is joyous exultation, 
or again the pleasure of beauty. But 
behind and underneath all these emo- 
tional forms, the central and abiding 
quality, the essence of his emotion is 
peace, and the radiance of peace. It 
is the spirit even of his pathos, tem- 
pering it from anguish, imparting its 
peculiar and gentle sweetness. The 
final effect of all, in this and kindred 
Passages, is lyrical. 


Yes, lyrical. We are well-nigh 
minded to write ourselves down arch- 
heretics, and say that the “Faéry 
Queen” is a superb error. Spenser, it 
almost seems to us, was a supreme 
lyric poet who, by the influence of tra- 
dition and example, was allured to 
spend his strength in narrative poetry, 
and only found his true path at the 
close of his literary career. Through- 
out the “Faéry Queen” he is happy 
when he drops narration to dream 
dreams, and touches his serenest height 
in some brief, casual access of lyric 
feeling such as we have quoted. And 
in his last years, before misfortune 
silenced him, he wrote an all-too-small, 
precious handful of lyrics, which cover 
but a few pages, yet are greater than 
all his “great” poem together, flowing 
with milk and honey of poetry though 
it be. In those grand Platonic “Hymns 
to Beauty,” in the “Prothalamion” and 
“Epithalamion,” all his finest qualities 
are gathered into organic wholes, sub- 
limated by a lyric ardor which is the 
radiant effluence of central peace. Joy 
never had such expression as in the 
“Epithalamion,” so serenely noble that 
its intensity of jov may almost be 
missed, as the swift interflux of the 
blue heaven cheats us with the aspect 
of perfect calm. To express supreme 
joy is the most difficult of tasks (as a 
critic has remarked), far more diffi- 
cult than to express intense sadness, 
which is the chosen aim of most mod- 
ern poetry. Here it is supremely 
expressed, in connection with the cul- 
minating point of natural joy; and is 
ennobled by the interfused presence of 
something loftier and more perfect 
than joy—that static joy which is 
peace. How well could we have fore- 
gone the full latter half of the “Faéry 
Queen” for some twenty more of such 
consummate lyrics! But Spenser 
found his greatest gift, his truest line 
of work, all too late, when the night 
was closing on him wherein no man 
can work—the night of poverty, ruin, 
and sorrow-hastened age.—London 
Academy and Literature. 
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Epic poetry was followed in Greece by lyric poetry. The conditions that 
made for the lyric are described by Professor Frank B. Jevons in his ‘‘ History 
-of Greek Literature,’’ thus : 







‘* The germs of lyric poetry already existed in the epic period, but for their develop- 
ment it was necessary that a change should occur in the conditions of social and political 
life. The political and social changes which developed the germs of lyric poetry were the 

-overthrow of regal governments, the foundation of colonies, and the extension of com- 
merce. The overthrow of royal government tended to the liberty of the citizens. The 
people ceased to live for the sake of supporting a king, and began to live for themselves 
and their country. This shift of material interests was followed by a corresponding shift 
~in literary interest. So long as the king was the state, Priam’s fortunes were necessarily 
“the poet’s materials ; but when the citizens became the state, their interests, their = 
and their fears became the theme which interested them and inspired the poet. The 
“tendency of colonization worked to the same end. Settlers were compelled to rely of 
their own exertions; birth and position go for little in a new country; it is the man 

most capacity and energy who comes to the top. In a colony, the individual citizen gained 
«an importance which was beyond his reach in the old country. It is hardly necessary t0 
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s’y that the extension of commerce had a similar result. As commerce grew, there- 
ened before the individual citizen the possibility of attaining to wealth and importance. 
“The result of these changes was lyric poetry. Men’s thoughts were fixed on the- 
present, not on the past. Politically and socially a break had been made. The ideal past, 
depicted in epic poetry, was no longer felt to have any relation to the present, and was, 
therefore, no longer fitted to supply inspiration to the poet or to engage the attention of 
his hearers The hour called not for a narrative of the fight round Troy, but for lays such as 
those of Callinus or Tyrtzeus, which could rouse a man to fight ‘ for the ashes of his fathers. 
and the temples of the gods.’ ’’ 


Or, as Professor Jebb says in his ‘‘ Classical Greek Poetry ’’: 


It was a period of enterprise and discovery. Distant seas and lands were explored; 
colonies were founded ; commerce became more active; the bounds of knowledge were 
enlarged in many directions, and reflection was stimulated. 

The new poetry corresponded to this new state of things. It was the voice of the 
individual man, interested in the present, and desirous of expressing his own thoughts. 
among his friends. 


Greek lyric poetry began about 700 B.C. Professor Jebb fixes this periodi 
as two centuries in duration, from 650 B. C. to 450 B. C. Of the work 
accomplished in that time, however, little has come down to us. The many: 
forms which this branch of poetry must have assumed are generally unfamiliar 
to us, the ode of victory as treated by Pindar, being the only one of which we 
have definite and accurate knowledge. The legacy left by this doubtless large 
group of poets has survived but in fragments. As Professor Jebb says, 
“relatively to the body of Greek lyric poetry which the ancients possessed, 
our whole collection is a mere handful of gold dust.’’ 

From what we have of Greek lyric poetry, however, we learn that it 
divided itself into two main divisions, the AZolian and the Dorian. 


To quote Professor Jebb again : 


The Aolian lyric was meant to be sung by a single voice, it was ‘‘ monodic;’’ and it 
was essentially the utterance of the singer’s own feelings. The Dorian lyric was choral,. 
and dealt largely, though not exclusively, with themes of public interest, especially with 
those suggested by public worship. 


Mr. John Addington Symonds in his ‘‘ Studies of the Greek Poets,’’ 
says : 


The poets and poetesses of the Aigean Islands cultivated a rapid and effusive style, 
polishing their passionate stanzas so exquisitely that they well deserve the name of 
charms. The Dorian poets, inspired by a graver and more sustained imagination, com- 
posed long and complex odes for the celebration of gods and heroes. The Molian singer 
dwelt on his own joys and sorrows ; the Dorian bard addressed some deity, or told the tales 
of demigods and warriors. The AZolian chanted his stanzas to the lyre or flute; the 
Dorian trained a chorus, who gave utterance to his verse in dance and song. 


Of the Aolian lyric poets, Sappho, Alczeus and Anacreon are the chief 
Tepresentatives, of the Dorian branch ; there are several minor poets, but the 
most important is Pindar. Properly speaking, Pindar represents a combination 
of the two forms. He stands the last of all the lyric poets, the greatest in 
Tange of power and loftiness of inspiration and’ may at the same time be 
Tegarded in many ways as the precursor of the attic drama. 
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ai Sappho,”’ 
Says Doctor John Wright in his ‘‘ Masterpieces of Greek Literature,’’ 


‘*has been regarded in both ancient and modern times as the greatest love 
poet of Greece. As Homer is called ‘The Poet,’ so is she ‘ The Poetess,’ and 
Sappho Plato has an epigram : 


‘ Some thoughtlessly proclaim the Muses nine ; 
A tenth is Lesbian Sappho, maid divine.’ ’’ 


Little is known of her life, and the stories told of her are so inconsistent that we must 
rely for our knowledge of her upon her verses. She lived in Mitylene near the beginning 
of the sixth century before Christ, and was a leader of a coterie of women devoted to the 
pursuit of music and poesy. Tradition tells of her rejection of Alczeus’ love, and of her 
own unrequited passion for Phaon, for whose sake she leaped from the Leucadian cliff into 
the sea. False as these stories probably are, it is at least certain that her verses are written 
chiefly on one theme—that of love. 


To gain a relative conception of the time of Sappho we might quote 
Professor Henry Wharton in his ‘‘ Life of Sappho’’ included in ‘‘Sappho— 
Memoir Text, Selected Renderings and a Literal Translation :’’ 


‘* Sappho is said to have been at the zenith of her fame about the year 610 B.C. During 
her lifetime Jeremiah first began to prophesy (628 B. C.), Daniel was carried away to 
Babylon (606 B. C.) Nebuchadnezzar besieged and captured Jerusalem (587 8. C.), Solon 
was legislating at Athens, and Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king, is said to have been 
reigning over Rome.” 


As to the place of Sappho’s birth, most authorities agree upon Lesbos, 
one of the many islands in the Aigean Sea. 


Mr. Symonds says of Sappho and her poetry: 


‘*The world has suffered no greater literary loss than the loss of Sappho’s poems. 
So perfect are the smallest fragments preserved x * “i * that we 
muse in a sad rapture of astonishment to think what the complete poems must have been. 
Among the ancients, Sappho enjoyed a unique renown. Aristotle quoted without ques- 
tion a judgment that placed her in the same rank as Homer and Archilochus. Solon, 
hearing one of her poems, prayed that he might not see death till he had learned it. 
Strabo speaks of her genius with religious awe. Longinus cites her love-ode as a speci- 
men of poetic sublimity. The epigrammatists called her child of Aphrodite and Eros, 
nursling of the Graces and Persuasian, pride of Hellas, peer of Muses, companion of 
Apollo. Nowhere is a hint whispered that her poetry was aught but perfect. As far as 
we can judge, these praises were strictly just. Of all the poets of the world, of all the 
illustrious artists of all literature, Sappho is the one whose every word has a peculiar and 
unmistakable perfume, a seal of absolute perfection and inimitable grace. In her art she 
was unerring. 

About her life we know so very little and that little is so confused with mythology and 
turbid with the scandal of the comic poets, that it is hardly worth while to rake up once 
again the old materials for hypothetical conclusions. There is enough of heart devouring 
passion in Sappho’s own verse without the legends of Phaon and the cliff of Leucas. The 
reality casts all fiction into the shade; for nowhere, except perhaps, in some Persian or 
Provencal love-songs, can be found more ardent expressions of overmasteriug emotion. 
Whether addressing the maidens, whom even in Elysium, as Horace says, Sappho could 
not forget ; or embodying the profounder yearnings of an intense soul after beauty, which 
has never on earth existed, but which inflames the hearts of noblest poets, robbing their 
eyes of sleep and giving them the bitterness of tears to drink—these dazzling fragments— 


* Which still, like sparkles of Greek fire, 
Burn on through time and ne’er expires,’ 
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are the ultimate and finished forms of passionate utterance, diamonds, topazes and 
blazing rubies, in which the fire of the soul is crystallized forever. Adequately to trans- 
late Sappho was beyond the power of even Catullus ; that love-ode which Longinus called 
‘not one passion, but a congress of passions,’ and which a Greek physician copied into 
his book of diaguoses as a compendium of all the symptoms of corroding emotion, appears 
but languid in its Latin dress of ‘ ///e mi par.’ Far less has any modern poet succeeded 
in the task. Rossetti, who deals so skilfully with Dante and Villon, is comparatively 
tame when he approaches Sappho.”’ 


Selections from Sappho. 


From ‘‘Masterpieces in Greek Literature.’’ Edited by John Henry Wright. 


HYMN TO VENUS. 


Translated by John Hermann Merivale. 


Immortal Venus, throned above, Soon they were sped, and thou, most blest, 
In radiant beauty, child of Jove, In thine own smiles ambrosial dressed, 
O skilled in every art of love Didst ask what grief my mind oppressed— 
And artful snare ; What meant my song— 
Dread power to whom I bend the knee, What end my frenzied thoughts pursue— 
Release my soul and set it free For what loved youth I spread anew 
From bonds of piercing agony My amorous nets—‘‘ Who, Sappho, who 
Aud gloomy care. Hath done thee wrong? 
Yet come thyself, if e’er, benign, What though he fly, he’ll soon return— 
Thy listening ears thou did’st incline Still press thy gifts, though now he spurn; 
To my rude lay, the starry shine Heed not his coldness—soon he ll burn, 
Of Jove’s court leaving ; E’en though thou chide.”’ 
In chariot yoked with coursers fair, —And said’st thou thus, dread goddess, O, 
Thine own immortal birds that bear Come then once more to ease my woe, 
Thee swift to earth, the middle air Grant all, and thy great self bestow, 
With bright wings cleaving. My shield and guide! 


TO A LOVED ONE. 


Translated by Ambrose Phillips: 


Blest as the immortal gods is he, My bosom glowed ; the subtle flame 
The youth, who fondly sits by thee, Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
And hears and sees thee all the while O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


‘Twas this deprived my soul of rest, In dewy damps my limbs were chilled ; 
And raised such tumult in my breast, My blood with gentle horror thrilled ; 
For while I gazed, in transport tost, My feeble pulse forgot to play ; 

My breath was gone, my voice was lost. I fainted, sank and died away. 


EVENING. 


Translated by William Hyde Appleton. 


© Hesperus! Thou bringest all things Like sheep, the goat, back to the welcome 


ome; old ; 
All that the garish day hath scattered Thou bring’st the child, too, to his 
wide; mother’s side. 
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Alczeus, a contemporary of Sappho, was a noble of Mitylene, the chief 
town of Lesbos. He flourished about 612 B. C. 


Alceus. 
Mr. John Addington Symonds tel!s us in bis ‘‘ Greek Poets,’’ that; 


‘* Alezeus belonged to a family of distirguished men. His brothers, Cicis and Antimen. 
idas, upheld the party of the oligarchy against the tyrant Melanchrus; and during the 
troubles which agitated Mitylene after the fall of this despot, while other petty tyrants— 
Myrsilus, Megalagyrus and the Cleanactids—were seeps to subdue the island, the 
three brothers ranged themselves uniformly on the side of the aristocracy. At first they 
seem to have been friendly with Pittacus. It was while fighting at his side against the 
Athenians at Sigeum that Alceeus threw his shield away—an exploit which he celebrated 
in a poem, without apparently damaging his reputation for valor. * * * 
When Pittecus was chosen Ajsymnetes or dictator with despotic power for the preservation 
of public order, in 589 B. C., Alczeus and his brothers went into opposition and were exiled 
All three of them were what in modern politics we call High Tories. They could not 
endure the least approach to popular government, the slightest infringement of the rights 
of the nobility. During his exile Alcwus employed his poetic faculty in vituperating 
Pittacus. But the liberal minded ruler did not resent them, and Alczus lived to be recon- 
ciled with him and to recognize his merits.’’ 


Professor Frank Jevons, in ‘‘A History of Greek Literature ’ writes of 
Alczeus’s work thus: 


‘* Alceeus’s compositions made at least ten books and included hymns to the gods as 
well as the odes for which he was more famous. The latter are sometimes divided into 
political, drinking and love-songs, but it is hard to observe this division of classes, for the 
wine seems to have got into all of them, and they were probably all delivered in the same 
way, to the same audience, and on the same sort of occasion. That is to say, they were 


aes | sung by Alczeus, to his own accompaniment, over the wine to his political and 


personal friends.”’ 


Selections from Alczus. 
WINTER. 


Translated by John Addington Symonds. 


The rain of Zeus descends, and from high Then drink with comfortable wool around 
heaven Your temple bound. 
A storm is driven ; We must not yield our hearts to woe or 
And on the running water-brooks the cold wear 
Lays icy hold: With wasting care ; 
Then up! beat down the winter; makethe For grief will profit us no whit, my friend, 
re Nor nothing mend: 
Blaze high and higher ; But this is our best medicine, with wine 
’Mid wine as sweet as honey of the bee fraught 
Abundantly ; To cast out thought. 


Concerning the life of Pindar, Mr. Symonds writes : 


‘‘His parents belong to the town of Cynoscephalz; but Pindar himself resided at 

Thebes as his native place. That his father was called Daiphantus appears tolerably 

certain ; and we fix the date of his birth at about 522 B.C. He lived to 

Pindar the age of seventy-nine ; so that the flourishing period of his life exactly 

522 B.C. to coincides with the great Persian struggle, in which he lived to see Hellas 

443 B.C. victorious. He had three children—a son Daiphantus and two daughtefs, 

Eumetis and Pratomache. His family was among the nobiest and most 

illustrious of Thebes, forming a branch of the ancient house of the A:geide, who settled 

both at Thebes and Cyrene. 
* * * 


* ~ * * * * * 
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Genius for the art seems to have been hereditary in the family of Pindar; therefore, 
when the youth showed an aptitude for poetry, bis “lather readily acceded to his wishes, 
and sent him to Athens to learn the art of composing for the chorous from Lasos, the then 
famous but now forgotten antagonist of the bard of Ceos. Before his twentieth year he 
returned to Thebes and took, it is said. instruction from the poetesses Myrtis and Corinna. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
The history of Pindar's life is a record of his poetical composition. 
He passed his time chiefly at Thebes, where his home was. But he also visited the 
different parts of Greece, frequently staying at Delphi ; where the iron chair in which he 
sit and sang was long preserved ; and also journeying to the houses of bis patrons—Hiero 
of Syracuse, and presumably Theron of Agrig-ntum, and perhaps, too, Alexander of 
Macedon. Olympia must have often received him as a guest as well as the Island of 
Agina. . i“ '§ He is said to have died in the theatre at Argos, in the 
arms of Theoxenos, a youth whom he loved passionately.’’ 


* * * 


From the same source we quote : 


“Pindar was famous for his piety. He was a devout and steadfast servant of his 

country’s gods. He dedicated a shrine near his own house to the Mother of the gods, a 

statue to Zeus Ammion in Libya, and one to Hermes in the Theban agora. The whole of 

his poetry is impregnated with a lively sense of the divine in the world. Accepting the 

religious traditions of his ancestors with simple faith, he adds more of spiritual severity 

tes of and of mystical morality than we find in Homer. Yet he is not superstitious or credulous. 
In Pindar indeed, we see the fine flower of Hellenic religion, free from slavish subser- 

vience to creeds and ceremonies, capable of extracting sublime morality from mythical 


ods a legends, and adding to the old glad joyousness of the Homeric faith a deeper and more 
‘d into awful perception of superhuman mysteries.”’ 

for the 

e cams And again: 

y were 


al and : , . ‘ , 
“The grand pre-eminence of Pindar as an artist was due in a great measure to his per- 


sonality Frigid, austere and splendid; not genial like that of Simonides, not, passionate 
like that of Sappho, not acrid like that of Archilochus, hard as adamant, rigid in moral 
firmness, glittering with the strong keen light of snow; haughty, aristocratic, magnificent 
—the unique personality of the man Pindar, so irresistible in its influence, so hard to 
characterize, is felt in every strophé of his odes. In his isolation and elevation Pindar 
stands like some fabled heaven aspiring peak, conspicuous from afar, girdled at the base 
with ice and snow, beaten by winds, wreathed round with steam and vapor, jutting a 
sharp and dazzling outline into cold, blue ether.’’ 


ound Selections from Pindar. 


woe or 
FIRST PYTHIAN ODE. 


friend, First three stanzas. 
h wine ‘ ‘ inisa ta ‘ ‘ : 
In honor of a victory with the chariot in the Pythian games won by Hiero, king of 
Syracuse in 470 B. C. 


Translated by Gilbert West. 


Hail golden lyre! whose heav’n invented Thy jocund strains her list'ning feet in- 
string spire ; 
To Phoebus and the black-hair'd nine be- And each melodious tongue its voice sus- 
longs ; pends 
Who in sweet chorous round their tuneful Till thou, great leader of the heavenly 
king quire, 
Mix with thy sounding chords their sacred with wanton art preluding giv’st the sign— 
songs. Swells the full concert then with harmony 
1 ace, gay queen of pleasure, thee at- divine. 
e . 
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Then of their streaming lightnings all dis- E'en Mars, stern god of violence and war, 
arm'd, Soothes with thy lulling strains his furions 
The smould'ring thunderbolts of Jove ex- breast, 
pire; And driving from his heart each bloody care, 
Then, by the music of thy numbers charm'‘d, His pointed lance consigns to peaceful 
The birds’ fierce monarch drops his venge- rest 
ful ire; Nor less enraptur’d each immortal mind 
Perch’d on the sceptre of the Olympian Owns the soft influence of enchanting 
king, song, 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels; When, in melodious symphony combin’d, 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, Thy son, Latona, and the tuneful throng 
While gentle sleep his closing eyelidseals; Of muses, skill'’d in wisdom’s deepest lore, 
And o’er his heaving Jimbs in loose array The subtle pow’rs of verse and harmony 
To every balmy gale the ruffling feathers explore. 


play. 


Greek Tragedy. 


Greek tragedy is represented by Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 

Eschylus, son of Euphorion, was born at Eleusis, in 525 B. C. When 
he was thirty-five years of age, just ten years after the production of his first 
tragedy, he fought at Marathon. Of his military achievements 
he was more proud than of his poetical success ; for he mentions 
the former and is silent about the latter in the epitaph he wrote 
tor his own tomb. Of his actual life at Athens, we know this 
much, that he sided with the old aristocratic party. His retirement to Sicily 
after his defeat by Sophocles in 468 B. C. arose probably from the fact that 
Cimon, who adjudged the prize, was leader of the democratic opposition, and 
was felt to have allowed political leanings to influence a purely critical decision. 
His second retirement to Sicily in 453 B. C. after the production of the 
Oresteia in which he unsuccessfully supported the Areiopogus against Pericles, 
was due, perhaps, in like manner, to his disagreement with the rising powers 
in the state. He died at Gela in 456 B. C.. aged sixty nine, having spent his 
life partly at Athens and partly at the court of Hiero, pursuing in both places 
his profession of tragic poet and chorous master. 


AEschylus 


In Mr. Symonds’ ‘‘ Studies of the Greek Poets,’’ we read : 


“It was the general opinion of antiquity that Ajschylus was a poet possessed by the 
deity, working less by artistic methed than by immediate inspiration. Athenzus asserts 
crudely that he composed his tragedies while drunk with wine, and Sophocles is reported to 
have told him that ‘ He did what he ought to do, but did it without knowing.’ 


* * * * * * * * 


ZEschylus seems, therefore, to have impressed critics of antiquity with the God-intoxt 
cated passion of his genius rather than with the perfection of his style or the consummate 
beauty of his art. 


* * * * * * * * 


Zischylus was essentially the demiurge of ancient art. The purely creative faculty 
has never been exhibited upon a greater scale or applied to material more utterly beyond 
the range of feebler poets. He possessed in the highest degree the power of giving life 
and form to the vast, the incorporeal, and the ideal. In his dramas, mountains were made 
to speak ; Oceanus received shape, conversing face to face with the Titan Prometheus, 
while his daughters, nurslings of the waves and winds, were gathered on the Scythia 
crags in groups to listen to their arguments. * ~ 7 

As befits a demiurgic nature, A’schylus conceived and executed upon a stupendous 
scale. His outlines are huge; his figures are colossal ; his style is broad and sweepilg— 
like a river in its fulness and its might. Each of his plays might be compared to a giganlt 
statue whereof the several parts, taken separately, are beautiful, while the whole is put 
togetber with majestic harmony. ”’ 
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Professor Jebb in his ‘‘ Classical Greek Poetry ’’ says of A®schylus : 


“ As a lyric poet, in his choral odes, Aischylus has a strongly marked style, which must 
be recognized as altogether his own. ° * * 

We find there three principal characteristics. First, there is an epic tone, Homeric in 
its nobleness, and accordant with the hexameter rhythms which are so largely used ; 
Homeric also in the variety and vivacity given to the narrative by short speeches. Secondly, 
the lyric expression is boldly imaginative, in a manner which sometimes recalls Pindar ; 
thus there is Pindaric rapidity in the succession of images and metaphors. ‘Thirdly, there 
isan element of reflection, not practically sentitious or didactic, as with Pindar, but rather 
the outcome of a deeply-brooding mind, with a mystic tinge The lofty language in which 
these three qualities are blended, exhibits varying harmonies between form and matter. 
At one moment it has the vigorous directness of Homeric narrative. At another it labors 


with the stress of conflicting thoughts.’ 


The greatest of the A%schylean dramas is usually considered to be 


“ Prometheus Bound.’’ 


‘* Agamemnon,’’ 


the ‘‘ Cheephori,’’ the ‘‘ Eumen- 


ides,”’ the ‘‘ Persians,”’ the ‘‘ Suppliants ’’ and ‘‘ The Seven Against Thebes,’’ 


are the remaining extant plays. 


(Note.—In giving selections from A:schylus, we will give only one and that 


from ‘‘ Prometheus Bound.’’] 


From ‘‘ Masterpieces of Greek Literature,’’ Mrs. Browning’s translation: 


[ First Scene of Prologue}. 


Strengih. We reach the utmost limit of 
the earth,— 

The Scythian track, the desert without man, 

And now, Hephezstus, thou must needs 
fullfil 

The mandate of our Father, and with links 

Indissoluble of adamantine chains 

Fasten against this beetling precipice 

This guilty god. Because he filched away 

Thine own bright flower, the glory of plastic 
fire ; 

And gifted mortals with it,—such a sin 

It doth behoove he expiate to the gods, 

Learning to accept the empiry of Zeus, 

And leave off his old trick of loving man. 

Hephestus. O Strength and Force, for you 
our Zeus’s will 

Presents a deed for doing, no more !— 
But /, 

Ilack your daring, up this storm rent chasm 

To fix with violent hands a kindred god, 

Howbeit necessity compels me so 

That I must dare it, and our Zeus commands 

With a most inevitable word. Ho, thou ! 

High-thoughted son of Themis, who is sage | 

Thee loath, I loath must rivet fast in chains 

Against this rocky height unclomb by man, 

Where never — voice nor face shall 

n 

Ont thee who lov'st them ; and thy beauty’s 
flower, 

Scorched in the sun’s clear heat, shall fade 


7 away. 
Night shall come xh with garniture of stars 
Tocomfort thee with shadow, and the sun 
erse with retrickt beams the mornitg- 
frosts ; 


But through all changes, sense of present 
woe 

Shall vex thee sore, because with none of 
them 

There comes a hand to free. Such fruit is 
plucked 

From love of man! And in that thou, a 
god, 

Dids’t brave the wrath of gods, and give 
away 

Undue respect to mortals, for that crime 

Thou art adjudged to guard this joyless 
rock, 

Erect, unslumbering, bending not the knee, 

And many a cry and unavailing moan 

To utter on the air. For Zeus is stern, 

And new-made Kings are cruel. 

Strength. Be it so. 

Why loiter in vain pity? Why not hate 

A god the gods hate?—one, too, who 
betrayed 

Thy giory unto men? 

Hephestus. An awful thing 

Is kinship joined to friendship. 

Strength. Grant it be: 

Is disobedience to the Father's word 

A possible thing? Dost quail not more for 
that? 

Hephesius. Thou, at least, art a stern one, 
ever bold. 

Strength. Why, if I wept, it were no 
remedy ; 

And do not ¢hou spend labor on the air 

To bootless uses? 

Hephaestus. Cursed handicraft ! 

I curse and hate thee, O my craft ! 
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Strength. * Why hate 
Thy craft most plainly innocent of all 
These pending ills? 
Hephaestus. I would some 
other hand 
Were here to work it ! 
Strength. All work hath its 
pain, 
Except to rule the gods. There is none free 
Except King Zeus. 
Hephestus. 
I argue not against it. 
Strenvth. Why not, then, 
Make haste and lock the fetters over 
HIM, 
Lest Zeus behold thee lagging? 
Hephestus. Here be chains. 
Zeus may behold thee. 
Strength. Seize him; strike amain, 
Strike with the hammer on each side his 
hands ; 
Rivet him to the rock. 
Hephaestus. 
And thoroughly done. 
Strength. Still faster grapple him ; 
Wedge him in deeper ; leave no inch to stir. 
He's terrible for finding a way out 
From the irremediable. 
Hephestus. Here's an arm at least, 
Grappled past freeing. 
Strength. Now then buckle me 
The other securely. Let this wise one learn 
He's duller than our Zeus. 
Hephestus, 
Accuse me justly. 
Strength. 


I know it very well ; 


The work is done, 


Oh, none but he 


Now straight 
Through the chest, 
Take him and bite him with the clenching 
tooth 
Of the adamantine wedge, and rivet him. 
Hephaestus. Alas, Prometheus, what thou 
sufferest here 
I sorrow over. 
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Strength, Dost thou flinch again, 

And breathe groans for the enemies of 
Zeus? 

Beware lest thine own pity find thee out. 

Hephestus. Thou dost behold a spectacle 
that turns 

The sight o’ the eyes to pity. 

Strength. I behold 

A sinner suffer his sin's penalty. 

But Jash the thongs about his side. 

Hephestus. 

I must do. 

Strength. 


So much 
Urge no farther than I must. 
Ay, but I wi// urge! and, with 
shout on shout 
Will hound thee at this quarry. Get thee 
down, 
And ring amain the iron round his legs. 
Hephaestus. That work was not long doing. 
Strength. Heavily now 
Let fall the strokes upon the perforant 
gyves; 
For he who rates the work has a heavy 
hand. 
Thy speech is savage as thy 
shape. 


Hephaestus. 


Strength. Be thou 
Gentle and tender, but revile not me 
For the firm will and the untruckling hate. 
Hephaestus. Let us go. He is netted round 
with chains. 
[£2i¢ HEPH ASTUS. 
Here now, taunt on! and, having 
spoiled the gods 
Of honors, crown withal thy mortal men 
Who live a whole day out. Why, how could 
they 
Draw off from thee one single of thy griefs? 
Methinks the Daemons gave thee a wrong 
name, 
Prometheus, which means Providence, be 
cause 
Thou dost thyself need providence to see 
Thy roll and ruin from the top of doom. 
[Exu. 


Strength. 


According to Mr. Edward Brooks, who writes the introduction to ‘‘ CEdipus 
Tyrannus, etc., of Sophocles,’’ the Oxford Translation, revised, in the Pocket 


Literal Translation Series, 


‘‘ Sophocles was born at Colonos, a small village near Athens, in the year 495 B.C. His 
father, Sophilus, was a man of good family and possessed of a considerable fortune. He 
spared no expense in giving his son a liberal education. Among the early 


eee 
B. C. 495 to teaching Sophocles became so proficient in the art of music, that wher 


496 B. C. 


he also composed the words of the pzan. 


instructors of the poet was Lemprus, the famous musician, under whos 


but fifteen he was chosen to play an accompaniment on the lyre to the peal 
sung in celebration of the victory at Salamis. It is thought by some thst 


At the age of twenty-seven he mide his first appearance as a dramatic writer, com 
peting in the tragic contests held at the festival of Dionysia. On this occasion he won the 
prize over A’schylus, who had been the undoubted master of the Athenian stage for over 
thirty years, and gained a supremacy which he maintained until Euripides in his turn 
successful over him twenty-seven years later. ae 

Sophocles lived to the age age of ninety, dying in 405 B.C. During his lifetime} 
held various offices of honor and distinction. So pleased were his countrymen upom i 
occasion of his exhibiting the ‘‘Antigone,”’ that they selected him to act as the colleagnt 
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; 


of Pericles and Thucydides in t gipst Samos. Later on he was made priest of 
Halon and was also one of the c@pyn f public safety. 

He is said to have written on@ibined id thirteen dramas, of which, however, only 
seven have come down to us fomp Ais later years were made unhappy by an 
attempt on the part of his son oe eclared feeble-minded. His only defence 


~§ m1 
was to read to the judges portid rg in atwhich he had just composed, upon hearing 
which the case was dismissed qn | be ed for unfilial conduct.”’ 


Mr. John Addington Symonds describes the work of Sophocles, thus: 


“Sophocles attempted neither Cyclopean nor Praxitelean work. He attained to the 
‘perfection of Pheidias. Thus we miss in his tragedies the colossal scale and terrible 
effects of Aischylean art. His plays are not so striking at first sight because it was his 
aim to put all the parts of his composition in their proper places, and to produce a 
harmony which shonld not agitate or startle, but which upon due meditation should be 
found complete.’’ 


And Mr. John Wilson in his ‘‘ Essays: Greek Drama,’’ says: 


“Sophocles is sometimes—not seldom—sublime ; and perhaps his sublimity is the 
noblest of sublimities, for it seems to be but Beauty changing its character as it ascends 
the sky—even as one might think of a dove high up in the sunshine, and soaring so loftily 
that eye can no more discern her silver plumage—an eagle ; nor in such heavenward flight 
would the bird of Venus be not as sublime as the bird of Jove.”’ 


The three greatest of Sophocles’s works are ‘‘ (idipus Tyrannus,’’ the 
“Electra ’’ and the ‘‘ Antigone.’’ 


This is the story of Gidipus, the son of Laius, king of Thebes, and his 
wife, Jocasta, at whose birth it was predicted that one day he would 
murder his father and marry his own mother. In order to render 
impossible the fulfilment of this prophesy, the young child was exposed 
in the mountains, that he might die, but was discovered by some shep- 

herds and taken to Corinth, where he was educated. Being taunted with being the 
supposititious child of the king of that country, he journeyed to Thebes and meeting with 
Laius whom he did not know, and a quarrel ensuing, Gdipus unwittingly slew him. On 
arriving at Thebes, he found the city under the ban of the Sphinx, who was harrassing the 
Thebans by killing all those who tried but failed to solve the riddle she propounded. 
{Edipus solved the riddle, and as a reward was made ruler over Thebes and married the 
widow Jocasta, thus fulfilling the fatal prediction. 


The chief characters in this are Orestes, son of Agamemnon, his sister Electra, 

Clytemnestra, the faithless wife of Agamemnon and her paramour, Aigisthus. During 

the absence of the Greeks on their expedition against Troy, Clytemnesira, 

The Story the wife of Agamemnon proves false to him and on his return, she with 

of the Aigisthus murders him at a banquet. It was the intent to slay Orestes 

“Electra.” also, who, although not yet of an age to excite apprehension, was a person 

who might prove dangerous in after years. His life is, however, saved 

by his sister, who sends him secretly to his uncle Strophius, king of Phocis. Being 

teminded frequently by his sister his duty to avenge his father’s death, Orestes 

disguises himself as a messenger from Strophius and repairs to the court of Clytemnestra, 

announcing the death of Orestes and bringing his supposed funeral ashes. Having thus 

allayed the fears of the murderers, he discloses himself to Electra and subsequently 
kills Clytemnestra and Aigisthus. 


The «gece characters are Antigone and Ismene, daughters of CGidipus and Jocasta, 
their uncle Creon, brother of Jocasta and Hzmon, his son, who is in love with Antigone. 
After the banishment of C&dipus from Thebes, his two sons, Eteocles and 
Polynices, agreed to share the kingdom between them and reign alter- 

nately, year by year The choice of reigning the first year fell to Eteocles, 

who, on the expiration of his term, refused to surrender the kingdom to 

: his brother. Polynices thereupon fied to Adrastus, king of Argos. Having 
married his daughter he persuaded him to lend him an army to make an attack upon 
and thus enforce his claim. This gave rise to the famous expedition ‘‘ Seven 
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Against Thebes.’’ The siege which ensued was long drawn out. At length it was. agreed 
. that the two brothers should decide the issue by single combat. In the duel both were 
killed, whereupon the contending army again took up the fight, but the invaders were 
finally repulsed with great loss. Creon then assumed control in Thebes and decided tha 
the body of Eteocles should be buried with distinguished honor, but that of Polynices 
should lie where he fell, and forbade anyone to accord bim funeral rites, on pain of death, 
Antigone rebelled at the decree which consigned her brother’s body to the dogs and 
vultures, and though dissuaded by her affectionate but timorous sister Ismene, and unable 
to procure assistance, resolved to bury her brother with her own hands Being detected in 
the act, she was ordered to be burned alive. Hzemon unable to bear the misery of surviving 
his loved Antigone, took his own life. His mother, Eurydice, also destroys herself 
calling down maledictions upon the murderer of Hzmon and Antigone and not until then 


does Creon repent his cruelty. 


Selections from Sophocles. 


From ‘‘CEdipus Tyrannus, Electra and Antigone of Sophocles.’’ Tne Oxford 
translation, revised edition, with an introduction by Edward Brooks, Jr. Pocket 


Literal Translation Series. 


[Note.—The following is a portion of ‘‘ (Edipus Tyrannus.’’ After CEdipus dis- 
covers how he has unwittingly fulfilled the awful prophesy, Jocasta kills herself 
and (Edipus in despair tears out his eyes. ] 


Ged. Alas, alas! All the predictions turn out true. O light, may I look on thee now 
for the last time: 1, that have been shown the son of those of whom I should not have 
been, holding commerce with those with whom it became me not, and having killed whom 


it was my duty never. 


Chorous. O generations of mortals, how as nothing do I reckon you in this life! For 
where, where is the man that achieves more of happiness, than barely so much as to fancy 
he has it, and so fancying to fall away from it! Even thine example baving before me, 
thy destiny, even thine, O hapless Cidipus, I term, nothing of mortal fortunes happy; 
thou who with excess of fortune aimed at and achieved the prize of all-blissful prosperity, 
O, Jove! having done to death the maiden-prophetess with forked talons, nay, a bulwark 
against slaughters didst thou stand up to my country, whence also thou art titled my 
sovereign, and hast been supremely dignified with honor, lording it in Thebes the mighty. 
But now as I hear, who is more miserable? * * * Alas! Oh glorious majesty of 
(Edipus, to whom one and the same ample haven was enough for son and father as a bride 
groom to run into: however, were thy father’s furrows enabled to endure thee in 
silence so long, unfortunate? Time the all-seeing detected thee reluctant, justice long 
since sentences the marriageless marriage, begetting and begotten. Oh! son of Laius, 
would, would that I had never seen thee. Yet to tell the truth, by the bounty havel 
drawa my breath again, and closed my eyes in repose. 


Messenger Extraordinary. O ye, ever respected the most highly of this land, what 
deeds shall ye hear, what deeds shall ye witness, how heavy a grief shall ye have to bear, 
if from a feeling of kindred ye are yet concerned for the house of Labdacus? Forl 
believe, neither Ister nor Phasis could lave with water of purification this roof before 
you of all it conceals: while other ills will forthwith show themselves to the light, ills 
voluntary, and unintended. But of mischiefs, those are most afflicting which show them- 


selves self-incurred. 


Ch. Nay, even what we knew before Jacks naught of being deeply deplorable: but 
what hast thou to tell in addition to those ? 

M. E. The speediest of tales both to tell and to hear. The most noble Jocasta is 10 
more. 

Ch. Most unhappy woman! By what earthly means? 


M. E. Herself by her own band. But of the action the most painful part is spartd 
us, since the eye-witness is not ours; but yet, as far at least as the memory of 
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resides in we, thou shalt hear the sufferings of that lost princess. For when, instinct with 
fury, she pa-sed by within the portal, she went straight to her bridal bed, tearing her hair 
with both her hands ; and having as soon as she was within, violently closed the doors on 
the inside, she cries on Laius, now long since dead, bearing in memory that ancient issue 
by whose hands he was himself to die and leave the mother to his own, a procreatress of 
wretched children. But she mourned over the couch where she had become, unfortunate, 
the mother of a double progeny, husband by husband, children by children. And how 
after this she perished, I have no further knowledge; for Gidipus with outcries broke in, 
for whom it was impossible for us to witness her fate to its end; but we turned our eyes 
on him roving around. For he begins wildly rushing, beseeching us to furnish him with a 
weapon, and tell him where to reach ‘‘ the wife yet no wife, his mother with her common 
womb for himself and his children.’’ To him in his frenzy, some unearthly power discovers 
this, for it was no one of us men who were standing by; but shouting fearfully, as with 
some guide to lead him, he sprung in against the double doors, and from their very deepest 
fastening he wrenched the hollow staples, and falls in upon the apartments ; where we 
then looked in upon his wife suspended, entangled in twisted nooses. But he, when he 
sees her, with horrible bellowings, poor wretch ! loosens the hanging knot; but when the 
hapless was laid on the ground, the sequel was awful to behold: for having torn off from 
her the golden embossed clasps of her vestments, wherewith she used to adorn herself. he 
lifved them and smote. the balls of his own eyes, uttering words of this sort, ‘that ’iwas 
because they had discerned for him neither what mischief he was suffering, nor what he 
was doing; but darkly should they see, for the time to come, those whom he ought never 
to haye seen, nor should they recognize those whom he so longed to recognize.’’ Venting 
curses such as these full often, and not once only did he wound them, forcing up his 
eyelids. And at once the bloody pupils bedewed his cheeks, nor emitted mere humid 

of gore, but all at once, a shower of sable blood-clot hail was shed. These are 
miseries that broke forth of two, not of him alone, but the consorted miseries of a husband 
anda wife. For their happiness of a long date before, ‘twas hitherto deserving of the 
name; but now, on this very day, lamentation, ruin, death, dishonor of whatsoever ill 
whatever name there be, not one is wanting. 


From ‘‘ Antigone.’ Taken from ‘‘ Masterpieces in Greek Liter ature,’’ and 
translated by E. H. Plumpton. 


[Scene bclween Antigone and Ismene}. 


Antigone. Ismene, mine ownsister, darling /smene. What meanest thou? It is but 
one! all too clear 


Is there, of ills that sprang from CEdipus, Thou broodest darkly o’er some tale of woe. 


One left that Zeus will fail to bring on us, 
The two who yet remain? Nought is there 


sad, 

Nought full of sorrow, steeped in sin or 
shame, 

But I have seen it in thy woes and mine. 

And now, what new decree is this they tell 

Our captain has enjoined on all the State? 

Know'st thou? Hast heard? Or are they 
hid from thee, 

The ills that come from foes upon our 
friends ? 

Ismene. No tidings of our friends, Antig ‘ne, 

Pleasant or painful, since that hour have 
come, 

When we, two sisters, lost our brothers 
twain, 

Inone day dying by a twofold blow. 

And since in this last night the Argive host 

Has left the field. I nothing further know, 

Nor brightening fortune, nor increasing 

: gloom. 

Antigone. That knew I well, and therefore 
sent for thee 

Beyond the gates, that thou may’st hear 
alone. 


Antigone. And does not Creon treat our 
brothers twain 

One with the rites of burial, one with 
shame? 

Eteocles, so they say, he interred 

Fitly, with wonted rites, as one held meet 

To pass with honor to the dead below. 

But for the corpse of Polynices, slain 

So piteously, they say he has proclaimed 

To all the citizens, that none should give 

His body burial, or bewail his fate, 

But leave it still unwept, unsepulchred, 

A prize full rich for birds that scent afar 

Their sweet repast. So Creon bids, they say, 

Creon, the good, commanding thee and 
me,— 

Yes, me, I say,—and now is coming here, 

To make it clear to those that know it not, 

And counts the matter not a trivial thing ; 

But whoso does the thing that he forbids, 

For him there waits within the city's walls 

The death of stoning. Thus, then, stands 
thy case ; 

And quickly thou wilt show, if thou art 
born 

Of noble nature, or degenerate liv'st, 
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Base child of honored parents. 
Tsmene. How could I, 
O daring in thy mood, in this our plight, 
‘Or breaking law or keeping, aught avail ? 
Antigone. Wilt thou with me share risk 
and toil? 
Look to it. 
Ismene. What risk is this? 
fills thy mind ? 
Wilt thou help this my hand to 
lift the dead ? 
Mean'st thou to bury him, when 
law forbids ? 
He is my brother; yes, and 
thine, though thou 
Woulds’t fain he were not. I desert him 
not. 
O daring one! 
thee not? 
He has no right to keep me 
from mine own. 
Ah me! remember, sister, how 
our sire 
Perished, with hate o'’erwhelmed 
infamv, 
From evils that himself did bring to light, 
With his own hard himself of eyes 
bereaving, 
And how his wife and mother both in one, 
With twisted cordage, cast away her life ; 
And thirdly how our brothers in one day 
In suicidal conflict wrought the doom 
Each of the other. And we twain are left; 
And think how much more wretchedly 
than all 
The twain shall perish, if, against the law 


What purpose 
Antigone. 
Tsmene. 

Antigone. 
Ismene. When Creon bids 
Antigone. 
T[smene. 


and 


We brave cur sovereign’s edict and his - 


power. 
This first we need remember, we were born 
Women; as such, not made to strive with 
men. 
And next, that they who reign surpass in 
strength, 
And we must bow to this, and worse than 
this, 
I then, entreating those that dwell below, 
To judge me leniently, as forced to yield 
Will hearken to our rulers. Over-zeal 
That still will meddle, little wisdom shows. 
Antigone. I will not ask thee, nor though 
thou shouldst wish 
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To do it, shouldst thou join with my con- 
sent. 

Do what thou wilt, I go to bury him; 

And good it were, in doing this, to die. 

Loved I :hall be with hin whom I hage 
loved, 

Guilty of boliest crime. More time is mine 

In which to share the favor of the dead, 

Than that of those who live; for I shall 
rest 

For ever there But thou, if thus thou 
please, 

Count as dishonest what the gods approve. 

Ismene Ido them no dishonor, but I find 

Myself to» weak to war against the state. 

Antigone. Make what excuse thou wilt, I 
zo to rear 

A grave above the brother whom [ love. 

Tsmene. Ah, wretched me! how much I 

fear for thee! 
Fear not for me! Thine own 
fate raixe to safety. 

Ismene. At any rate, disclose this deed to 
none; 

Keep it close hidden. I will hide it too, 
Antigone. Speak out! [id thee. Silent, 
thou wilt be 

More hateful to me, if thou fail to tell 
My deed to all men. 
[smene. Fiery is thy mood, 
Although thy deeds the very blood might 
chill. 
Antigone. LkuowI! please the souls I ought 
to please. 
Yes, if th u canst; 
the impossible. 
When strength shall fail me, 
then I'll cease to strive. 
We should not hunt the impossi- 
ble at all. 
If thou speak thus, my hatred 
will thou gain, 
And rightly wilt be hated of the dead. 
Leave me and iy i!l counsel to endure 
This dreadful doom. I shall not suffer 
aught. 
So evil as a death dishonorable. 
Ismene. Go then, if so thou wilt. 
be sure, 
Wild as thou art, thy friends must love thee 
still. 


Antivone. 


/smene. thou seek’st 
Antigone. 
Tsmene. 


Antigone. 


Of this 


It is supposed that Euripides, the celebrated tragic writer of Athens. and 
son of Mnesarchus and Cleito, was born on the day of the battle of Salamis. 
to which island his parents had fled when Athens was threatened 


Euripides, 
481 B. C. to 
406 B. C. 


by Xerxes. 


ophy and turn to the stage. 


lessons from Anaxagoras 
latter induced Euripides at the age of eighteen, to forsake philos- 
In 455 B. C. he took a third prize. 


He was a pupil under Prodicus of Chios, and took 


The persecutions which fell upon the 


The violent 


spirit of rivalry that was prevalent at the time prevented Enripides from 
receiving the full measure of merit of which he was probably deserving. 
only five of his plays, according to Varro, were crowned. 
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In his domestic affairs he was particularly unfortunate, and the disgrace 
brought upon him by both his wives accounts for his hatred of the whole sex— 
a hatred which he never feared to parade. In consequence he was ridiculed by 
all contemporary wits, especially Aristophanes, which ridicule finally caused 
Euripides to determine upon leaving Athens. He went first to Magnesia and 
thence to the court of Archelaus, King of Macedonia. Here he resided, until 
his death, which was a most tragic one. As he was strolling through the 
woods one day a pack of royal hounds attacked him and tore him to pieces. 
His remains were removed by the King to Pella and to his memory every honor 
was shown. : 


Professor Jevons, in his ‘‘ History of Greek Literature,’’ says: 


“The popularity of Euripides was in ancient times very great. His plays were per- 
formed even in Parthia, and many of the Athenians who became prisoners in Sicily after 
the disastrous termination of the Sicilian expedition, regained their liberty if they were 
able to recite from Euripides’s works’’ 


And again, 


“ Kuripides’s style is characterized by a smoothness and polish which imp!y much hard 
work. In point of vocabulary he made a greater advance towards the ordinary Attic of 
his day than Sophocles had done. In respect also of expression and imagery, Euripides 
adopts a style far less exalted than that of Aischylus and Sophocles. . 7 i ” 
Being an artist, he appreciated the worth of simplicity.’’ 


Mr. Gilbert Murray, in his ‘‘ History of Ancient Greek Literature,’’ 
writes : 


“Euripides is a merciless realist ; he is the greatest master of imaginative music ever 
born in Attica. He analyses, probes, discusses and shrinks from no sordidness; then he 
turns right away from the world and escapes ‘to the caverns that the sun’s feet tread,’ 
or similar places where things are all beautiful, all interesting, melancholy perhaps, but 
not squalid or unhappy. 


* * * * * * * * 


He was a man of extraordinary brain power, dramatic craft, subtility, sympathy, 
courage and imagination.”’ 


Selections from Euripides. 


From ‘‘ Medea,”’ translated by Professor Theodore Alois Buckley, in the 
Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


[Note.—Medea, as one mode of punishment for the intention of her husband, 
Jason, to put her aside for Glauce, daughter of Creon, slays her two children. The 
conversation given below occurs just after the deed has been committed. ] 


Jason O thou abomination ! thou most detested woman, both by the gods and by me, 
and by all the race of man, who hast dared to plunge the sword in thine own children, thou 
bore them, and hast destroyed me, childless. * * Mayest thou perish! but Iam 
tow wise, not being so when I brought thee from thy house and from a foreign land toa 
n habitation, a great pest, traitoress to thy father, and the land that nurtured thee. 

But the Gods have sent thy evil genius on me. For having slain thy brother at the altar, 
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Base child of honored parents. To do it, shouldst thou join with my con. 
Tsmene. How could I, sent. 
O daring in thy mood, in this our plight, Do what thou wilt, I go to bury him; 
Or breaking law or keeping, aught avail ? And good it were, in doing this, to die, 
Antigone. Wilt thou with me share risk Loved I shall be with him whom I have 
and toil? loved, 
Look to it. Guilty of holiest crime. More time is mine 
Ismene. What risk is this? What purpose In which to share the favor of the dead, 
fills thy mind? Than that of those who live; for I shall 
Antigone. Wilt thou help this my hand to rest 
lift the dead ? For ever there But thou, if thus thoy 
Ismene. Mean'st thou to bury him, when please, 
law forbids? Count as dishonest what the gods approve. 
Antigone. He is my brother; yes, and J/smene Ido them no dishonor, but I find 
thine, though thou Myself to» weak to war against the state, 
Woulds’t fain he were not. I desert him Antigone. Make what excuse thou wilt,! 
not. go tu rear 
Ismene. O daring one! When Creon bids’ A grave above the brother whom I love. 
thee not? Tsmene. Ah, wretched mec! how much I 
Antigone. He has no right to keep me fear for thee! 
from mine own. Antizone. Fear not for me! Thine own 
Ismene. Ah me! remember, sister, how fate raixe to safety. 
our sire Tsmene. At any rate, disclose this deed to 
Perished, with hate o'erwhelmed and none; 
infamy, Keep it close hidden. I will hide it too, 
From evils that himself did bring to light, Antigone. Speak out! [wid thee. Silent, 
With his own hard himself of eyes thou wilt be 
bereaving, More hateful to me, if thou fail to tell 
And how his wife and mother both in one, My deedtoall men. 
With twisted cordage, cast away her life; [smene. Fiery is thy mood, 
And thirdly how our brothers in one day Although thy deeds the very blood might 
In suicidal conflict wrought the doom chill. 
Each of the other. And we twain are left; An/igone. I know! please the souls I ought 
And think how much more wretchedly to please. 
than all Jsmene. Yes, if thu canst; thou seek’st 
The twain shall perish, if, against the law the impossible. 
We brave cur sovereign's edict and his - Antigone. When strength shall fail me, 
power. . then I'll cease to strive. 
This first we need remember, we were born /smene. We should not hunt the impossi- 
Women ; as such, not made to strive with ble at all. 
men. Antigone. If thou speak thus, my hatred 
And next, that they who reign surpass in will thou gain, 
strength, And rightly wilt be hated of the dead. 
And we must bow tothis, and worse than Leave me and my ill counsel to endure 
this, This dreadful doom. I shall not suffer 
I then, entreating those that dwell below, aught. 
To judge me leniently, as forced to yield So evil as a death dishonorable. 
Will hearken to our rulers. Over-zeal Ismene. Go then, if so thou wilt. Of this 
That still will meddle, little wisdom shows. be sure, 
Antigone. Iwill not ask thee, northough Wild as thou art. thy friends must love thee 
thou shouldst wish still. 


It is supposed that Euripides, the celebrated tragic writer of Athens. and 

son of Mnesarchus and Cleito, was born on the day of the battle of Salamis. 

to which island his parents had fled when Athens was threatened 

ry ea by Xerxes. He was a pupil under Prodicus of Chios, and took 

4068.c, essons from Anaxagoras. The persecutions which fell upon the 

latter induced Euripides at the age of eighteen, to forsake philos 

ophy and turn to the stage. In 455 B. C. he took a third prize. The violent 

spirit of rivalry that was prevalent at the time prevented Enripides from 

receiving the full measure of merit of which he was probably deserving. 3% 
only five of his plays, according to Varro, were crowned. 
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In his domestic affairs he was particularly unfortunate, and the disgrace 
brought upon him by both his wives accounts for his hatred of the whole sex— 
a hatred which he never feared to parade. In consequence he was ridiculed by 
all contemporary wits, especially Aristophanes, which ridicule finally caused 
Euripides to determine upon leaving Athens. He went first to Magnesia and 
thence to the court of Archelaus, King of Macedonia. Here he resided, until 
his death, which was a most tragic one. As he was strolling through the 
woods one day a pack of royal hounds attacked him and tore him to pieces. 
His remains were removed by the King to Pella and to his memory every honor 
was shown. : 


Professor Jevons, in his ‘‘ History of Greek Literature,’’ says: 


“The popularity of Euripides was in ancient times very great. His plays were per- 
formed even in Parthia, and many of the Athenians who became prisoners in Sicily after 
the disastrous termination of the Sicilian expedition, regained their liberty if they were 
able to recite from Euripides’s works’’ 


And again, 


“ Ruripides’s style is characterized by a smoothness and polish which imp'y much hard 
work. In point of vocabulary he made a greater advance towards the ordinary Attic of 
his day than Sophocles had done. In respect also of expression and imagery, Euripides 
adopts a style far less exalted than that of Aischylus and Sophocles. . = - ” 
Being an artist, he appreciated the worth of simplicity.’’ 


Mr. Gilbert Murray, in his ‘‘ History of Ancient Greek Literature,’’ 
writes : 


“Euripides is a merciless realist ; he is the greatest master of imaginative music ever 
born in Attica. He analyses, probes, discusses and shrinks from no sordidness; then he 
turns right away from the world and escapes ‘to the caverns that the sun’s feet tread,’ 
or similar places where things are all beautiful, all interesting, melancholy perhaps, but 
not squalid or unhappy. 


* * * * * * * * 


He was a man of extraordinary brain power, dramatic craft, subtility, sympathy, 
courage and imagination.” 


Selections from Euripides. 


From ‘‘ Medea,’’ translated by Professor Theodore Alois Buckley, in the 
Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


[Note.—Medea, as one mode of punishment for the intention of her husband, 
Jason, to put her aside for Glauce, daughter of Creon, slays her two children. The 
conversation given below occurs just after the deed has been committed. } 


Jason O thou abomination ! thou most detested woman, both by the gods and by me, 
and by all the race of man, who hast dared to plunge the sword in thine own children, thou 
who bore them, and hast destroyed me, childless) * * * Mayest thou perish! but I am 
tow wise, not being so when I brought thee from thy house and from a foreign land toa 
Grecian habitation, a great pest, traitoress to thy father, and the land that nurtured thee. 
But the Gods have sent thy evil genius on me. For having slain thy brother at the altar, 
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thou embarkest on board the gallant vessel Argo. Thou begannest with such deeds as these; 
and being wedded to me, and bearing me children, thou hast destroyed them on acconnt 
of another bed and marriage. 


* * 


Go, thou worker of ill, and stained with the blood of thy children. But for meit 
remains to bewail my fate, who shall neither enjoy my new nuptials nor shall I have it in 
my power to address while alive my sons whom I got and educated. 


Med. Surely [ could make long reply to these words; * * * but you were mis- 
taken, when you expected, having dishonored my bed, to Jead a life of pleasure, making 
me * * * For thy heart, as is right, I have wounded. 


Jas. And thou, thyself grieved at least, and art a sharer in these ills. 

Med. Be assured of that ; but this lessens the grief, that thou canst not mock me. 

Jas. My’ children, what a wicked mother have ye found ! 

Med. My sons, how did ye perish by your father s fault 4 

Jas Nevertheless my hand slew them not. 

Med. But injury and thy new nuptials. 

Jas. And on account of thy bed didst thou think fit to slay them ? 

Med. Dost thou deem this a slight evil to a woman? 

Jas. Whoever at least is modest ; but in thee is very ill. 

Med. These are no longer living, for this will gall thee. 

Jas. These are living, alas me! avenging furies on thy head. 

Med. The gods know who began the injury. 

Jas. They know indeed thy inexorable mind. 

Med. Thou art hateful to me, and I detest thy bitter speech. 

Jas. And Tin sooth thine; the’separation at least is without pain. 

Med. Uow then? what shall Ido? For I also am very desirous. 

Jas. Suffer me, I beg, to bury and mourn over these bodies 

Med. Never indeed ; since I will bury them with this hand * * * I myself 
will go to the land of Erectheus, to dwell with Aigeus, son of Pandion. But thon, wretch, 
shall die wretchedly, struck on thy head with a relic of thy ship Argo, having seen the 
bitter end of my marriage. 

jis. But may the Fury of the children and Justice of the avenger of murder 
destroy thee. 

Med. But what god or deity hears thee, thou perjured man, and traitor to the rights 
of hospitality ? 

Jas. Ah! thou abominable woman and slayer of thy children ! 

Med. Goto thy home and bury thy wife. 

Jas. I go, even deprived of both my children. 

Med. Thou dost not yet mourn enough ; stay and grow old. 

Jas. Oh, my dearest sons ! 

Med. To their mother at least, but not to thee. 

Jas. And yet thou slewest them. 

Med. To grieve thee. 

Jas. Alas, alas, I, hapless man long to kiss the dear lips of my children. 

Med. Now thou addressest, now salutest them, formerly rejecting them with scorn. 

Jas. Grant me, by the Gods to touch the soft skin of my sons. 

Med. It is not possible. 


Jas. Dost thou hear this, O Jove howI am rejected and what I suffer from thé 
accursed and child-destroying lioness? But as much indeed as is in my power and I am 
able, I lament over these; calling the Gods to witness, that having slain my children, 
thou preventest me from touching them with my hands, and from burying the bodies, 
whom, oh that I had never begotten and seen them thus destroyed by thee. 
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From“ The Bacche,’ translated by Gilbert Murray in his book “ Euripides,” 


of the series ** The Athenian Drama.” 


[Note.—The quotation given is the opening speech put into the mouth of the 


God Dionysus. 


Behold, God’s son is come unto this land 
Of Thebes, even I, Dionysus, whom the 
brand 
Of heaven’s hot splendor lit to life, when she 
Who bore me, Cadmus’s daughter Semelé, 
Died here. So, changed in shape from God 
to man, 
I walk again from by Dirce’s streams and 
scan 
Ismenus’ shore. There by the castle side 
I see her place, the Tomb of the Light- 
ning’s Bribe, 
The wreck of smoldering chambers, and 
the great 
Faint wreaths of fire undying—as the hate 
Dies not, that Hera held for Semelé. 
Aye, Cadmus hath done well ; in purity 
He keeps this place apart, inviolate, 
His daughter’s sanctuary ; and I have set 
My green and clustered vine to robe it 
round. 
For now behind me lies the golden ground 
Of Lydian and of Phrygian ; far away 
The wide hot plains where Persian sun- 
beams play, 
The Bactrian war-holds, and the storm- 
oppressed 
Clime of the Mede, and Araby the Blest, 
And Asia all, that by the salt sea lies 
In proud embattled cities, motley wise 
Of Hellene and Barbarian interwrought ; 
And now I come to Hellas—having taught 
All the world else my dance and my rite 
Of mysteries, to show me in men'ssight 
Manifest god. 
And first of Hellene lands 
Icry this Thebes to waken ; set her hands 
To clasp my wand, mine ivied javelin, 
And round her shoulders hang my wild- 
fawn skin. 
For they have scorned me whom it least 
beseemed, 
Semelé's; mocked my birth, nor deemed, 
That Dionysus sprang from Dian seed. 
My mother sinned, say they; and in her 
need, 
With Cadmus plotting, cloaked her human 
_ shame 
With the dread name of Zeus; for that the 
flame 
From heaven consumed her, seeing she lied 
to God. 
Thus must they vaunt; and therefore hath 
my rod 
On them first fallen, and stung them forth 
wild-eyed 


From empty chambers ; the bare mountain 
side 

Is made their home, and all their hearts are 
flame. 

Yea. I have bound upon the necks of them 

The harness of my rites. And with them 
all 

The seed of womankind from hut and hall 

Of Thebes, hath this my magic goaded out, 

And there with the old king's daughters, in 
a rout 

Confused, they make their dwelling-place 
between 

The roofless rocks and shadowy pine trees 
green. 

Thus shall this Thebes, how sore so’er it 
smatt, 

Learn and forget not, till she crave her part 

In mine adoring ; thus must I speak clear 

To save my mother’s fame; and crown me 
here 

As true god, born by Semelé to Zeus. 

Now Cadmus yieldeth up his throne and 
use 

Of royal honor to his daughter’s son, 

Pentheus ; who on my body hath begun 

A war with God. He thrusteth me away 

From due drink-offering, and, when men 
pray, ‘ 

My name entreat not. Therefore on his own 

Head and his people's shall my power be 
shown, 

Then to another land, when all] things here 

Are well, must I fare forward, making clear 

My godhead’s might. But should this The- 
ban town 

Essay with wrath and battle to drag down 

My maids, lo, in their path myself shall be, 

And maniac armies battled after me! 

For this I veil my godbead with the wan 

Form of the things that die, and walk like 
man. 


O Brood of Tmolus, o’er the wide world 
flown, 

O Lydean band, my chosen and mine own, 

Damsels uplifted o’er the orient deep 

To wander where I wander, and to sleep 

Where I sleep; up and wake the old sweet 
sound, 

The clang that I and mystic Rhea found, 

The Timbrel of the Mountain. Gather all 

Thebes to your song round Pentheus's royal 
hall. 

I seek my new- made worshipers, to guide 

Their dances up Kitkaeron’s pine-clad side. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 
LESSON II. 
EGYPT. 


Reference Book. 


Ancient History. William F. Allen and P. V. N. Myers, 1899. 


4. Founder. 
Mythical—Menes who in 2700 B. C. built Memphis. 


From 2700-527 B. C. three empires. 


(a) Old Empire. 
(6) Middle Empire. 
(c) New Empire. 


3- Old Empire. 


(a) Conquest of Ethiopia. 
(4) Thebes established capital. 
(c) Cheops most significant Pharoah. 


Middle Empire. 


(a) Labyrinth built. 
(6) Usurpation of shepherd kings. 


New Empire. 


(a) Egypt made a united kingdom. 

(6) Great conquests. 

(c) Temple of Karnak built. 

(@ ) Rameses II, great warrior and builder. 

(e) 527 B. C. Egypt conquered by the Persians under Cambyses. 


PHGENICIA. 


. Situation—Strip of coast on the side of Syria nearest the Mediterranean Sea. 


- People —Semitic. 
. Productions—noted for the Tyrean purple, also timber. 


. Great cities—Tyre and Sidon. 
. Government—A confederacy of small states, headed by Tyre and Sidon. 


. Ambition—To control Mediterranean. 


7. Pheenician sailors crossed the Mediterranean to the Strait of Gibraltar and went 
upward to Britain. They had trade routes as far as India. 

8. Their legacy to posterity was the alphabet, though this they learned in the first 
place from the Arabs. Their industries consisted of the manufacture of bronze and 
glass. 


9. They were conspicuous also in aiding the erection of Solomon’s Temple, of various 
Egyptian and Assyrian temples and for the ships they furnished Egypt for exploration 
purposes. 
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ZOOLOGY. 
LESSON II. 


Living. 
Non-living. 


There are two kinds of matter. { 


Non-living. 
Mineral kingdom. 


Living. 
Vegetable and animal kingdoms. 


Common Attributes. 


Both composed of chemical elements. 
Both decompose. 
Both have a limit to growth. 


Differences. 
Living matter has functions and life. 
Living matter is definitely composed of certain chemical elements, combined 
to form protoplasm which is the physical basis of all life. 


Protoplasm. 


( Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. | Large quantities. 
Nitrogen. 
* Carbon. l 
Sulphur. { i 
= er ) Small quantities. 
| Water in large proportion. 


Living matter grows by intussusception (inside). 
Non-living matter has no functions and no life. 

It is composed of an infinite variety of compounds. 
It grows by accretion. 


CELLS. 


A cell consists of protoplasm containing a nucleus and usually surrounded by a 
cell wall. 


Protoplasm. 
Appearance: Colorless, granular, jelly-like; a delicate network of fine 
fibres enclosing a fluid material. ; 


Properties : 
Irritable, 
Contractile, 
Automatic, 
Cohesive, but extensile, 
Does not mix with water but absorbs it. 


Functions : 
Digestion. 


Absorption, 
(a) Nutrition Circulation, 
Assimilation, 
Respiration. 
(6) Excretion. 
(c) Growth. 
(d@) Reproduction. 
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BOTANY. 


LESSON II. 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Outlines of Botany. 2. G. Leavitt. 


Plants are perpetuated by means of seeds. The seed is 
the fertilized ovule with the embryo formed in it. The seed 
consists of a kernel and integuments. Of these last there 
are usually two, the outer, or 7es/a, and the firmer and the 
inner or 7égmen, a more delicate covering that sometimes 

TEOMEN.. is not noticeable because of cohesion with the nucleus or 
with the inner surface of the Testa. The nucleus of the 
seed consists of albumen when there is any and the 

SQUASH SEED CG?)  Fmbryo. 


The object of the flower is to form fruit. The essential part 
of the fruit is the seed and the essential part of the seed is the 
--$7AMEN embryo. 

The essential organs of the flower are the pis¢i/ and stamens, 
because both of these are necessary to form seed. The stamens 
pisriz. consist of two parts, the anther and the f/ament. The filament 
is the stalk, the anther is the little case or hollow body born on 
top the filament. It is filled with pol/en, a powdery substance 

which falls from a slit in the anther. 


VERTICAL SECTION 
MyACintH. 


L ANTHER The pistils are the bodies in which the 
j seeds are formed. Some flowers have only 

one, others a great many. The pistils are 

in the center of the flower and consist of 


three wed At the bottom is the ovary 

haa ac aia ip which becomes the seed vessel ; this is pro- 

longed upwards into a slender body called 

the style which bears on top a vaked, some- 

what enlarged portion called the s¢igma. 

: Upon this stigma some of the pollen falls 

STAMEN and sticks and from this the pistil ripens 
PISTIL seeds. 


The young seeds are called ovules. The * 
embryo or germ is a little plantlet ready c,uiicce — —~COTYLE Dons. 
formed in the seed. It is a pair of tiny = 
leaves on the summit of atiny stem. The 
leaves are called cotyledons, the stem is the 
caulicle. When the stem elongates the root 
or the radicle is formed. When a seed 
begins to grow, the radicle grows downward 
and forms the primary root, while the cau- -----RADICLE 
licle grows upward to form the Aypocofyl. 
In some cases the latter is wanting or short 
and the term applied is Aypocotyledonous or 
hypogeal. The pea is of this class. 
After vegetating awhile a plant blos- 
soms. Flowers give rise to fruit. Fruit 
contains seed. To produce, protect and SQUASH 
nourish the germ or embryo is the object of ‘ 
the flower, fruit and seed. The object of the embryo is to grow and form a new plant. 
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TIMELY DISCUSSIONS 
ON LATE BOO KS 


By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


My heart beat strokes like a gloomy bell, 
That shakes its tall, strong tower, 

While echoes, reverberating swell 

And roll through the mist-clouded air ; 
For Love was lost—and keen despair 
Was abroad. 


My heart rang out like silver chimes 

That make music mellow and clear, 

That fits itself to a thousand fond rhymes 
Such as fall from the lips of damsels coy; 
For love was found—and a fulsome joy 


Swept the earth. 


Poetry is so rare in these days of 
fiction’s supremacy that we snatch at 


everything which bears even 
a remote resemblance to 
verse. Most of our snatch- 
ing, however, proves in 
vain, poets being a sort of exhausted 
species in the genus homo to-day. 
“The survival of the fittest” holds well 
indeed when it comes to the sturdy, 
well-nourished, well-cherished novel- 
ist of the $1.08 type and the poorly 
Sustained, neglected disciple of the 
Muse. 

Lately it has been from the West 


Poems of 
Both 
Worlds * 


that our best attempts, that is to say, 
our strongest, attempts at poetry, have 
come. Mr. Edwin Markham easily 
takes the lead in the small group that 
has been formed, while Mr. Lionel 
Josaphare makes a commendable sec- 
ond. If Mr. Hermann Scheffauer 
continues as he has begun he may be 
considered a third, with the likelihood 
of an early usurpation of the place of 
his immediate forerunner. 

Mr. Scheffauer’s book of verses, 
entitled “Poems of Two Worlds,” has 
like most collections, much of the ordi- 
nary, with a fair touch of the extra- 


** Poems of Both Worlds.” By Herman Scheffauer 
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ordinary, to redeem it. Scanning it 
page for page the first impression is of 
commonplace rhyme, everyday idea 
and some clever tricks of musical 
metre. But we come here and there 


to a pause and read more closely, feel 
more acutely and wonder why. Listen: 


Darkness swallows up the living day; 
The red disk of the sun is swept away; 
Lo, the temple’s awful veil is rent ;— 
The air is heavy with Terror’s breath and 
Despair fills the firmament! 
The dead spring to life in their shrouds 
And burst from their powerless graves, 
Blind fear seizes fast on the crowds,— 
‘The hills and the plains are shaken and 
split with ruinous earthen waves ; 
All Nature is torn with pain,— 
And the Lamb of God is slain. 


The figures are not new; the fourth 
and eighth lines have the appearance 
of a length given for effect rather 
than from adequate reason, but the 
impression made by the whole is a pic- 
ture, a picture clear, vivid, and approx- 
imate. The emotion is stirred, one 
feels inspired with the awe and the 
terror and the miracle of the occasion; 
the vastness, the Supreme Power, is 
implied distinctly, and we see the skies 
darken and the crowds shrink just as 
we see it in the Bible rendition itself. 
It was not an original theme for Mr. 
Scheffauer to handle; it has been han- 
dled too well before by the apostles 
and has been pictured too nearly poet- 
ically in stories written of the time, 
such as “Ben Hur,” but Mr. Schef- 
fauer has treated it appropriately, with 
dignity befitting it and reverence suit- 
able to it and with the touch of imagin- 
ation and temperament, and if he can 
so manage an old subject he has surely 
the qualities ready to employ upon a 
new one which will most probably 
come later. 


Then, too, Mr. Scheffauer has ver- 
satility. He has been pretentious in 
his efforts, a fact that is a credit in 
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itself, and he has chosen a variety of 
themes. Philosophy, religion, love, 
politics and nature are diversely 
brought to the fore, while fervor, feel- 
ing, artistic idea and artistic tempera- 
ment, the keen satiric faculty, wide 
range of imagination and intensity of 
life are displayed. 

For an example of fearless satire, 
not unmixed with a certain good- 


‘natured humor, though the meaning, 


somewhat scathing, is plainly bespoke, 
we read: 


Paperasses, happy word! 

Though in English never heard ; 
Word that from thy parent French, 
I unto our tongue would wrench. 
Aptest word! thou shouldst describe 
Blackheads of a certain tribe, 

And with but the prefix “news,” 
Scourge and brand a foul abuse. 
Though the Gauls may need thee, too,— 
Here’s Herculean work to do! 
Hark! what squalling notes of fear, 
Strike on the expectant ear! 
Paperasses! do not blench, 

For the word is safely French. 


That Mr. Scheffauer is well read is 
clearly to be seen, that he has the 
“feeling after the things beyond,” the 
stretching forth for the ideal, the sight 
that can catch glimpses of the invisible 
we discover from the lines scattered 
every here and there and from some 
few verses taken intact. In the five 
poems at the back of the book, written 
according to label, “in the spirit of 
Poe,” there is this in the metre of “The 
Raven :” 


In the palpable dead night, 
In the still, the stellar light, 
When the hours, like pilgrims slow, creep 
into the Long Ago— 
From the Valley of the Shadows, many 4 
vision black or white 
Comes to haunt me, 
Comes to daunt me, 
Garbed in shapes I knew or know. 
Would they sought a season fitter— 
O, the dreary, dreary, bitter 
Years and tears, tears and years, 
Years of burning, bitter tears 
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That have bowed down earth with woe 
that with woe have bowed her low! 
And our misery and pain 
Is to think that ne’er again 
Shall the heart of earth cease grieving, 
leaving all that grieves it so. 


The line, 


When the hours, like pilgrims slow, creep 
into the long ago, 


attains true poetic beauty and pos- 
sesses true poetic conception; while 
the whole poem, of which the quota- 
tion is one verse out of three, is satur- 
ated with a spiritual essence that 
bespeaks the thing most natural to 
its author’s talent. True, the form is 
borrowed, and the idea is like, but the 
sincerity is patent and the execution 
characterized by an absence of effort. 
Much the same thing can be said of 
“The Isle of the Dead,” another of 
this group, after the manner of Poe. 
Taking all in all, Mr. Scheffauer 
seems to possess the poetic spirit and 
the requisite artistic and imaginative 
faculties. _His technic is, at times, 
undoubtedly labored and he has cer- 
tain disconcerting caprices of con- 
struction that appear to arise from a 
desire to escape the conventional. 
Upon such plea, one must rather 
respect than denounce them, even 
though at times they mar the general 
harmony. 

Mr. Scheffauer is something of an 
artist as well as a poet. It is inter- 
esting to notice that the design of the 
book-cover, in every way appropriate 
to the title and to the predominant 
spirit of the verse, was conceived and 
drawn by the author himself. It shows 
the same absence of flourish, the same 
Proportion and the same beauty of 
idea that characterize the poems them- 
selves, 


A melancholy shadow hovers over 
the tall, and silent castle that, standing 
on its cliff, looking out 
The Castle upon the wide and bound- 
of Twilight* Jess ocean, reserves a ma- 
jestic pride and a cold calm 
even when within its walls there is 
tragedy and havoc under progress. 
The castle is symbolic of the character 
of Eleanore, the lady of Le Crepuscule, 
the marble lady under whose quiet, 
self-possessed exterior a heart beat in 
time to a death-knell, or like a caged 
bird, suffering bodily torture, wailed 
secretly in the most exquisite pain. 

“The Castle of Twilight” is a story 
written in a minor key. The scenes 
are in Brittany, in the ancient days of 
knights and embellished battles, of 
tourneys and the jousts. But Mrs. 
Black writes not of the tournament 
and the manly fray, for a fair lady’s 
favor ; she pictures another side, a side 
that is scarcely realized in the contem- 
plation of the age of chivalry. For 
she pictures the isolated castle, the 
wife and the mother of knights, the 
wife who must needs remain in her 
dignified castle while her lord fares 
forth to court gaiety. He goes to 
pleasure and to the joys of thrilling 
excitement, she stays at home to pray 
and to drink to the dregs the bitter 
cup of lonely solitude. 

With the Lady Eleanore it was thus. 
Lonely in her wifehood, she must be 
lonely in her motherhood, too. For 
her son departs to Rennes, her daugh- 
ter chooses the veil. 

Off in the convent, this same daugh- 
ter, Laure, discovers her mistake too 
late. Suddenly she learns to love, 
learns to adore a fascinating trouvere. 
She escapes and flees with him and 
again the sad Lady Eleanore’s breast 
is anguish-laden. Then the son returns 
bringing a wife, a wife whom he does 
not love. The mother-love goes out to 
the fair young creature, and there are 
two broken hearts, mutually suffering 





*“ The Castle of Twilight.” By Margaret Horton Potter. 
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and mutually sympathetic in the Twi- blacker shadow. In its miidst returns 
light Castle. Suddenly the young the erring daughter, discarded, but still 


From ‘‘ The Castle of Twilight” 


Seigneur is killed in a joust and adoring, though adoring in vail. 
mourning falls down like.a deeper, There are three women now bearing 





eturns 
ut still 


Flodden Field 


burdens, living tragedy in their inner- 
most souls. 
Lenore’s child is born. 


“Madame,” the young widow had asked, 
“hast thou ever thought that there might be 
a daughter of Le Crepuscule ?” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Eleanore. Then 
as Lenore turned a white, half-resentful face 
toward her, Madame went on hurriedly! 

“There must be no more daughters of this 
house, Lenore. ’Tis what I could scarcely 
bear—to see another maiden grow up in 
this endless twilight’— Her voice trailed 
off into silence and then for a long time 
the women were still together, thinking. 


And the child was a daughter, but 
madame again became resigned, and 
the three women sank at length into a 
beautiful, peaceful, melancholy, ’tis 
true and sad, but untortured, almost 
happy existence. 

It is a deep, a universal psychologi- 
cal study. It deals with the emotions 
that vary not with clime or the pass- 
ing of the ages. For the environment, 
the author has reproduced faithfully 
having discerned all the picturesque 
and impressive possibilities of her 
subject, and possessing the gift of 
recreating with artistic color and truth 
and harmony. The gentle tinge of 
melancholy, of sorrow, of suffering, is 
as a subtle fragrance which enhances 
beauty, it is a shadowy film that soft- 
ens the high lights and makes the con- 
trasts restful to the senses. The ethi- 
cal quality, the ethical significance, is 
lofty, the lesson of bearing pain with- 
out murmur, of concealing the soul’s 
enthralling agonies within the soul 
while looking out upon the world with 
eyes calm and lips smilingly sweet, is 
the grandest lesson of all to be learned 
in life. 

Mrs. Black has shown variety in her 
choice of themes for novels, but to 
‘very different theme she has given the 
same scholarly, delicately imaginative, 
fragrantly poetic treatment. 
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The spirit of genius was never by 
any accident present at Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s birth. His fairy 
godmother did probably 
attempt to endow him with 
talent, but she must have 
long since succumbed to bitter disap- 
pointment in the utter failure of her 
fond plans. If Mr. Austin were a 
fair representative of Great Britain’s 
poetical forces, then surely were genius 
banished from the land. 

“Flodden Field,” Mr. Austin’s new 
play, proved unsuitable for stage pro- 
duction. In that particular situation he 
has the solace of company. Poetical 
dramas have all lately had a way of 
proving unadaptable for presentation 
in the theatres. But some of them have 
possessed, at the least, a certain liter- 
ary quality and have afforded some 
fairly readable verse, but Mr. Austin’s 
work does not accomplish even this. 

True, Mr. Austin can turn a dainty 
verse now and then and can contrive 
something in the way of a musical 
jingle, though more in the nature of a 
nursery rhyme, or a prettily wrought 
love ditty. We might feel more dis- 
posed to admiration did he confine 
himself to the “Sweet Simplicity” 
style, but no such restriction appeals 
to his ambitious purposes. 

Mr. Austin prefers to aspire to 
Elizabethan heights. No doubt he 
would be Shakespearean were such a 
plane obtainable! “Flodden Field” 
holds the relation to Shakespeare’s 
“historical plays” that a _ colorless, 
thinly outlined sketch holds to a har- 
monious, life-like, vividly-realistic pic- 
ture. Copies are never very credit- 
able save for practice, and a poor copy 
had almost better have been left 
undone; certainly it should never be 
ruthlessly thrust upon <He world’s 
view. 

“Flodden Field” portrays the battle 
of Flodden, fought between James IV 
of Scotland and the English under 
Surrey. Lady Heron, madly in love 


Flodden 
Field * 





*“Flodden Field.” By Alfred Austin. 
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with Surrey, practices her charms 
upon James in such wise as to encom- 
pass his defeat and death at the hands 
of her lover. But Surrey, upon learn- 
ing the truth, despises the treacherous 
woman, who, driven desperate by his 
scorn, kills herself. 

There are three acts, all inactive. 
The few situations and the unprogres- 
sive movement are utilized for the 
making of dialogue, which shows 
something of a variety of attribute. 
In certain places the lines are simple, 
of a flower-like, daintily poetical fra- 
grance; in others, they are flat, devoid 
of either charm or motive; again they 
are gaudily imitative, and only at rare 
intervals, perhaps twice during the 
whole, is a slightly higher point 
reached, an almost dramatic elevation 
accomplished. Nowhere does beauty 
enter as the keynote, nowhere does 
one encounter the swing, the verve, 
the compact, coherent manipulation of 
the dramatic force. The inspiration is 
missing, the careful effort too plainly 
discernible, the commonplace note too 
intrusive, too persistent in its presence. 

The gradual rise, the crucial point, 
and the gentle repose that follows in 
the Shakespeare plays, which Mr. 
Austin has so clumsily used for mod- 
els, are lacking. Instead, there is a 
plain, covered with little humps and 
bumps, over which the author travels 
disjointedly with slight shocks at every 
few yards. The climax, or the trag- 
edy, of Lady Heron’s suicide, which is 
meant for a climax, falls flat and stirs 
neither emotion nor enthusiasm. In 
fact, one reads the whole without 
delight in the reading, and at the close 
retrospectively hunts in vain for the 
fine passages. Perhaps of all the dia- 
logue this most nearly approaches 
poetry: 


What is this love we prate about so much, 
Honoring the most inconstant thing on earth 
With specious character of constancy, 
And singing and resinging of it as if 

It by us still abided, though it be 


Itself as transitory as any song? 

A mother’s or a foster-mother’s love 

For peevish babe; a sister’s for a brother, 
He all unworthy ; soldiers for some cause, 
Or good or bad, or right or wrong, deemed 


good, 
Imagined right, for thinking it will serve; 
Ay, even a ripened woman’s for ripening 
man, 
Who never ripens—these as you will, de 


serve 
The title and the dignity of love; 
But not the fawnings of ferocious men, 
Quick promises, more quick forgetfulness, 
One might as well deck with the name of 
love 
Fierce forays on our border for sleek kine, 
Or poise of hovering hawk before it swoop 
Down on fear-fascinated dove that should 
Fly when it crouches, tears its entrails out, 
Casting its foolish feathers to the wind, 
Then wings its satiated lust aloft 
In quest of further victims! 


And again there is a brief display of 
dramatic power in this: 


How! can it be that I have heard aright? 

O you abominable woman, you! 

In what fell, dark and execrable night. 

Were you begotten, that should straight 
have been 

Shuffled out of living sight, a monstrous 
birth, 

And never thought of more, a lure, a lie, 

For honest men in their enfeebled hours. 

You have robbed me of my victory, James 
of life, 

And Scotland of her King! 


There is some feeling in both these 
passages. More of it would make of 
the work literature. But monotony is 
never the earmark of art! 


> 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston is un- 
doubtedly justified in calling his 
brother, Edward Eggleston, 
The First of the first of the Hoosiers. 
the Hoosiers* As he says in one of the 
earlier pages of the volume, 

Edward Eggleston 


“was the very first to perceive and utilize 
in literature the picturesqueness of 

Hoosier life and character, the first to 
appreciate the poetic and romantic possibil- 
ties of that life and to invite others to shart 





* « The First of the Hoosiers.” By George Cary Eggleston. 
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with him his enjoyment of its humor and 
his admiration for its sturdy manliness.” 


It was Edward Eggleston’s desire 
that his brother write any such work 
concerning him as might be looked 
for on the part of the public after his 
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has known me all my life, and you have 
known me with a degree of sympathetic 
intimacy impossible to any other. You have 
known my purposes and plans and ambi- 
tions; you have shared many of them and 
you have understood even those that you 
did not share. We were little children 
together, boys together, young men together, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF EDWARD EGGLESTON 


death. Upon his last visit to the cot- 
tage of his brother he said: 


_ Geordie, after I die some of the pub- 
lishers may want to print a little book about 
me. If they do, I want you to write the 

You are the only person living who 


From “‘ The First of the Hoosiers” 


men of middle age together, and now we 
are growing old together. Another thing: 
In pretty nearly every article that has ever 
been written concerning me, there have 
been mistakes made and misapprehensions, 
until many persons who know me only 
through my writings, actually think I was 
born in poverty and reared in ignorance 
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like that of the characters in “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,’—an ignorance from which 
I am supposed to have escaped by my own 
exertions. If you write of me you will 
correct all that. Anyhow, I want you to 
write the book, if any book is to be written.” 

So Mr. George Cary Eggleston has 
written the book, not a formal biog- 
raphy, but a work comprised of rem- 
iniscences that show as only the handi- 
work of a loving and admiring brother 
could show, the man, in his gentle, 
pleasing personality and in his lofty- 
minded pursual of his chosen calling. 

“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” en- 
joyed an almost world-wide popularity 
at the season of its publication and up 
to the present time it enjoys an appre- 
ciative admiration that makes a de- 
mand for its later editions still large. 
The man who wrote it was a man of 
character, of temperament, of obser- 
vation. The people near whom he 
lived in childhood interested him; he 
saw their conditions and their possi- 
bilities better because he was so close 
in touch with them and yet not of 
them. Their peculiar dialect interested 
him and he celebrated it in story. He 
was a writer with the power to grasp, 
he was a writer of broad, deep sym- 
pathy, generous insight, with a fund 
of wholesome humor, he was a man 
sensitive, gravely sweet, sturdily con- 
scientious and sincere, with that rare, 
gentle dignity which has characterized 
the most loved of our American men 
of letters. To such a man it is owing 
that a comprehensive study of his 
character and the nature of his work 
be written by an understanding com- 
rade for the benefit of the world, to 
such a man it is owing that the world 
who enjoyed his stories should read 
the book and consider the man behind 
the novelist. 

Mr. Eggleston has written just the 
sort of work that his brother’s words 
bade him write and he has delicately 
dedicated it to— 


“those who loved Edward Eggleston,—not 
to any of them, but to all.” 





Mr. Yeats has scarcely accomplished 
anything remarkable in this. slender 
collection of poems. His 
prose efforts towards ap 
Irish literary Renaissance 
were far more inspiring and 
invigorating. ‘In the Seven Woods” 
does, no doubt, contain work that is 
representative; it gives us our bear- 
ings, as it were, in an understanding 
of present-day developments in Irish 
literature, but as poetry, poetry in the 
powerful, world-wide sense, or even in 
the appeal to the heart and the mind 
and the ear,—it fails flatly—utterly, 

Mr. Yeats has not an epic style. Yet 
the swing and rhythm and strength of 
the epic is just what is needed in the 
treatment of such subjects as those 
to which he has devoted himself. And 
his ballad form of expression, his little 
hitches and dropped syllables ill dress 
the martial, stately and majestic 
legends of the Heroic Age. 

What Lady Gregory is doing in 
prose and translation for the Irish 
project now under way, Mr. Yeats is 
doing by essays and original verse 
founded upon old material. His work 
bears the same relation to Irish myths 
and traditions that Tennyson’s bears 
to the Arthurian legends. Only—Mr. 
Yeats’s talents have not the qualities 
that lend themselves to such manner of 
exercise. 

Pre-eminently, Mr. Yeats is a mano 
poetic temperament, of poetic exuber- 
ance and stimulative enthusiasm. In 
his essays he displayed all these bes 
qualities, in his poetry there seems 
be a weakness in form. 

The chief portion of the book “lr 
the Seven Woods,” consists of a play, 
partly prose, partly poetry, entitle! 
“On Baile’s Strand.” 

The material employed is in pat 
identical with Lady Gregory's “Ct 
chullain of Muirthemne” and the king, 


In the 
Seven 
Woods * 


* Im the Seven Woods.” By William B. Yeats. 
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Cuchullain, is the chief character. The 
basis of the tale corresponds to that of 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustem ;” a son 
coming unknown and unknowingly to 
his father, battles with him and is 
killed, the father discovering the truth 
too late. But where Matthew Arnold 
narrated the tale in a verse, at times, 
almost Homeric, Mr. Yeats employs 
a form of hexameter, but one that 
seems to lack force and sweep and 
conveying power. As a play it would 
never lend itself to successful stage 
presentation; as a literary drama, it 
falls short in imagery and music of 
what we fully believe Mr. Yeats 
capable. That he has written better 
plays is perhaps our reason for being 
so disappointed in this one. His prose 
works, too, have been richer in figure, 
choicer in language and more beautiful 
in the aggregate aspect than is this. 

The short poems in the first half of 
the volume show something of delicate 
lyric conception and assume a form 
that often makes a rich and appealing 
harmony. For example: 


Oh wandering birds and rushy beds 

You put such folly in our heads. 

With all this crying in the wind 

No common love is to our mind. 

And our poor Kate or Nan is less 

Then any whose unhappiness 

Awoke the harp strings long ago. 

Yet they that know all things but know 
That all life had to give us is 

A child’s laughter, a woman’s kiss. 


The only break here is in the last 
line, where one has to put the accent 
upon the last syllable in “laughter” in 
order to carry out the rhythmical plan. 

Yet decidedly is Mr. Yeats better in 
these poems of the moods and the im- 
Pressions than in the attempt to resur- 
rect and array long mouldy legends in 
poetic garb. 


i 


We might call Abu’l-Ala a newly 
discovered Arabian poet. Mr. Rihani 
makes for him greater 
as - claims, though greater 
Abu’l-Ala* Claims modestly expressed. 
Nonetheless, there may be 
grounds for the theory that Omar 
Khayyam was a disciple of Abu’l-Ala 
and drew much of his inspiration from 
the earlier master’s writings. 
Abu’l-Ala was born in 974 A. D. 
As Mr. Rihani puts it :— 


“When all Europe was arming itself for 
the first crusade, when the Northmen were 
ravaging the western world with their 
marauding expeditions, when the Califs 
were engaged in bloody battle with their 
rebellious subjects, Abu’l-Ala was waging 
his silent and bloodless wars on the follies 
and evils of his age.” 


His life extended from the latter 
part of the tenth on over the first half 
of the eleventh century; the way in 
which Europe, for more than nine cen- 
turies more has completely ignored 
him, is remarkable. 

He was born in the village of Mar- 
rah and so great did his renown for 
learning grow, and his repute for 
wisdom spread abroad that the 
obscure hamlet was made, during his 
life-time, a Mecca of literary aspirants 
from near and far. 

Abu’l-Ala was blind. Smallpox 
made of him a victim and the dread 
marks of the scourge with the weak- 
ened eyesight developing finally into 
total blindness may perhaps account 
for the pessimism for which he was 
known throughout life. But notwith- 
standing this unhappy attribute, the 
man seems to have been possessed of 
forbearance and_ gentle, unruffled 
patience, for when, inspired by jeal- 
ousy, certain factions rose up against 
him to persecute him by flinging such 
vituperative epithets as atheist, heretic, 
and renegade, heaping upon him all 
manner of ridicule and invective, he 
met them with charitable forgiveness, 


*“The Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala.””, By Ameen F. Rihanit. 
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undisturbed mien and kindly toler- 
ance. He on his part, according to 
Mr. Rihani, 


“Attacked the superstitions and the false 
traditions of religions, and proclaimed the 
supremacy of the mind; he hurled his tren- 
chant invective at the tyranny and despot- 
ism of rulers and asserted the supremacy 
of the human soul; he stood for equality, 
and fought against the fallacies, the shams, 
and the lies of the ruling class of his time 
in its social, religious and political aspects.” 


Ibn-Khollekau, in his “Lives of 
Eminent Men,” says, according to Mr. 
Rihani. 


“His asceticism, his broad sense of right 
and wrong, his powerful intellect, his pro- 
digious memory and his wide range of 
knowledge are alike conceded to by friend 
and foe.” 


Abu’l-Ala seems to have been an 
essayist, a critic, a mathematician and 
a teacher as well as a poet. He seems, 
also, to have been regarded as a sage 
and certainly a scholar of high order, 
for from countries afar and lands dis- 
tant, men and youth came to receive 
his blessing. And yet so eminent a 
man, so individual a thinker, has been 
totally overlooked in the world’s reck- 
oning of its literary geniuses. Very 
probably his free mode of thought, his 
undaunted manner of speech were too 
fearsome for Mohammedan writers 
who desired not to have the senti- 
ments so strongly expressed in his 
poems, revealed. 

The first collection of Abu’l-Ala’s 
verses was published in 1891, in two 
volumes, under the direction of Azeez 
Bey Zind, of Cairo. The manuscript 
from which they were taken was one 
written in the twelfth century under 
Abuw’l-Ala’s own title, “Lozum-ma-la- 
Yalzam.” One other small volume 
was also published in Cairo by Ameen 
Hindiyeh, and the three. books are all 
that survive of the poet-philosopher’s 
work. 

Mr. Rihani has endeavored to put 
a number of quatrains selected from 
these volumes into our own tongue. 


He has discovered a similarity in basal 
thought and fundamental ideas 
throughout, between the poems of 
Abu’l-Ala and Omar Khayyam, and 
taking into consideration the relative 
dates of the two, he is inclined to 
believe that Omar, who lived some- 
what later, was a direct follower of 
the Arabian poet. Omar is more 
veiled in the expression of his beliefs 
and less forceful in his denunciations, 
but the same thought prevails, the 
same theory predominates and _ the 
situation of preceptor and disciple 
can readily be conceived even without 
accusing the Persian poet of plagiar- 
ism. 

No doubt, Mr. Rihani had many 
difficulties in accomplishing a satisfac- 
tory transposition. He himself says: 


“I have always adhered to the spirit and 
preserved the native imagery where it was 
not too clannish and grotesque. I have 
added nothing that was foreign to the ruling 
idea, nor have I omitted anything that was 
necessary to the completion of the general 
thought.” 


Perhaps the best idea of the work 
can be given by quoting a few of the 
quatrains : 


To all humanity, O consecrate 

Thy heart, and shun the thousand sects 
that prate 

About the things they little know about— 

Let all receive thy pity, love and hate. 

These Superstitions, Sacred Books and 
Creeds, 

These Cults and Myths and other noxious 
weeds— 

So many Lies are crowned in every age, 

While Truth beneath the Tyrant’s heel still 
bleeds. 


Oppression waits and waiting he prepares 

For vengeance ’gainst his former Lords and 
heirs ; 

He serves their tyranny awhile and lo! 

He drags them soon or late into their snares. 


The form of the verses in English, 
seems very like to Fitzgerald’s trans 
lation of Omar, but Mr. Rihani may 
have so devised it in order to bring 
out the similarity in substance. 
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This play, in which Mrs. Fiske 
seems to have found a worthy vehicle 
for her talents, can well 
stand a literary as well as a 
stage test. In point of dra- 
matic power, poetic imag- 
ery, character study and practicability 
for presentation, it far exceeds the 
works of Stephen Phillips and almost 
equals those of D’Annunzio, the 
intensity and inspiration of the latter 
being the needful qualities. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
play is ostensibly a transiation, Mr. 
Winter can almost be credited with 
the sole honor of production, For in 
the original German version, written 
by Paul Heyse, there are so many 
points which in an English piece 
required change or modification that, 
considering also the fact of the trans- 
formation from prose to poetry, one 
might almost call the work a new 
play. 

Mr. Winter makes no such claims, 
however, nor does he intimate a desire 
todoso. He tells of his realization of 
the impractical points in the German 
original and he explains how he has 
tried to eliminate them. The result, 
we can see for ourselves. ‘The play is 
clean, elevated in tone, strong in char- 
acter creation and in depth of feeling. 
Mary of Magdala, Judas, and Flavius, 
have the trappings of the human, the 
dialogue is constructed with musical 
form and emanates an inner, outwardly 
enhancing spiritual force. 

We know the foundation story as set 
forth in the Gospels. Mr. Winter modi- 
fies it to this. Mary of Magdala, a 
wanton woman, steeped in sin and 
sensuality, finds peace through the 
words of the Christ. Caiaphas, the 
high priest, seeking to encompass the 
tun of Jesus, bribes Judas to a 
betrayal. Judas is not the traitor in 
the sense of which we generally know 
him. He is a high-spirited man, who 
taking literally, instead of spiritually, 

tist’s promises of freedom for the 


Mary of 
Magdala * 
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Jews, becomes defected when he sees 
the meek and lowly manner of the 
Master and discerns in Him no sign 
of a near battle signal. Judas is a 
patriot, he understands nothing else, 
and rather than lend his aid to the 
meek carrying of the Roman yoke, he 
betrays the man he has once loved into 
the hands of His enemies. Some 
jealousy, too, of Mary of Magdala’s 
devotion to Christ probably inspired 
the man of Kerioth, who had been the 
woman’s most favored lover, but this 
motive is in reality but a minor, less 
considered one. Flavius, the young 
Roman, nephew of Pilate, is also a 
suitor of the Magdala, though a 
rejected one. 

There are five acts to the drama and 
each has a well-conceived background 
and setting. Mary of Magdala is 
always the central figure, the invisible 
Christ is the spirit that for the most 
part, animates the whole and impels 
most of the action. The movement 
is not rapid, though it does not 
halt; there is sufficient progress in 
ach scene to keep the dialogue from 
becoming wearisome. The speeches 
put into the mouths of the various 
characters are none of them unduly 
long and are none freighted with 
obscure or dryly monotonous reflec- 
tions. Where they attain any length 
they are impassioned utterances and 
here poetry and vividness and strength 
are almost invariably displayed. There 
is soul-power beneath; the woman, 
dead to shame, laughs and scoffs at all 
things sacred in a truly realistic way, 
seemingly deserted for a time by her 
lover, she rails at him upon his return 
with a passion, intense and natural, 
and flings her full store of sarcasm 
upon this “Preacher” who has so 
engrossed and overpowered him. But 
in turn she herself is overpowered and 
then with true feminine fervor she 
renounces her past and takes up the 
new life. As intensely as she had once 
scorned, she now worships, and is 


*“Mary of Magdala.” Translated by William Winter. 
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ready to lay down even life for Him, 
her Saviour. There are beautiful pas- 
sages in the work. The last speech 
of all, embodying Mary’s expression of 
faith in Christ’s return, spoken just 
after the crucifixion, is truly an utter- 
ance of ecstacy, higher than earth. 
Simon says to comfort the frenzied 
woman, grieved at the great loss :— 


He said that he would come again; he 
promised. 


And Mary replies :— 


And if he promised it, he will come back. 

No falsehood ever fell from those pure lips. 

He will come back. He hath the power 
to come. 

He that could raise my soul from out the 
grave, 

He for himself can loose the bonds of 
death. 

He will come back. It will be very soon, 

I have so many things to ask of Him! 

I'll go with thee. 

We shall be very happy when he comes. 

He knows thy house. “T'was there I saw 
him first. 

Yes, I will go with thee. 

[The moon breaks through the storm- 
clouds and illumines the scene with a soft 
light. | 
Behold the sign! God set it in the Heavens! 
He will come back! 


It was a very wonderful love that 
filled the heart of this woman, won- 
derful in its fulness of spirituality, for 
the Magdala had been a woman whose 
greatest love, whose greatest concep- 
tion of love, had been carnal and not 
holy. Wonderful, too, was the abject 
humility of her who had been so wont 
to humble, but who before had herself 
bowed to neither earth nor heaven. 
The lesson brought out is one of rarest 
truth and beauty and Christian signifi- 
cance, this lesson of the mighty power 
of Christ’s love, of His ability to 
change the heart and baptize the soul 
in the dews of righteousness and peni- 
tence. 


There are possibilities for a mighty 
impression, a sacred impression to be 
made by this play. Mrs. Fiske is eyj- 
dently. bringing her best powers of 
interpretation to the character that she 
has to present, but it is a character that 
requires more than art; it must have 
spiritual depth, heart feeling and the 
power to experience religious ecstacy, 
to lift it to its intended height. There 
are gleams of it in the written poetry, 
but it needs the fulness, the abundance 
of it to infuse with that marvelous life, 
that marvelous actuality, this charae- 
ter which rises so suddenly, yet so 
magnificently from the mud to the 
clear sunlight. 


* 


Professor Matthews writes an inter- 
esting and characteristically skilful his- 
tory of the drama, from its 
Development very earliest incipiency on 
of the Drama* yntil its present-day form. 
The work shows clearly the 
foundation upon which the play must 
have been built, it traces its develop- 
ment step by step, bringing out each 
change, speculating upon the cause for 
such changes and giving a comprehen- 
sive idea of the conditions amidst 
which it existed in each of its various 
stages. 
Professor Matthews seems to con- 
sider the drama the greatest of the 
arts. He says: 


One art there is and only one which can 
avail itself at will of almost every device 
of all the other arts. One art there is which 
can reach out and borrow the aid of the 
poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, 
compelling them all to help it toward its 
own perfection. One art there is which, 
without danger of confusion, without de 
parting from its own object, without loss 
of force, can, at one and the same time, 
tell a story, and give an impression of the 
visible world, and fill our eyes with the 
beauty of form, and charm our ears with 
rhythm and with harmony. This one art 
is the art of the drama. 





* « Development of the Drama.” By Professor Brander Matthews. 
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Development of the Drama 


Professor Matthews does not view 
the drama from a literary or poetic 
standpoint. He looks upon it con- 
fessedly as 


“; work of dramaturgic craftsmanship pre- 
pared especially to be performed by actors, 
in a theatre, before an audience.” 


Thus it would appear that to have a 
drama, you must have four things, a 
play, actors to present it, a theatre to 
present it in and an audience to see it 
presented and to judge of it. For ac- 
cording to Professor Matthews a play 
is what the spectators make it; to be 
a good play it must have the applause 
of the multitude, without which no 
poetic qualities or beauty of conception 
and idea can avail. Professor Mat- 
thews has inserted in his book many 
of these decisively turned passages, 
personal opinions largely, the results 
chiefly of personal impressions. But 
appeal is made differently to different 
people by the same thing and whether 
the drama is to us simply a piece of 
workmanship, a vehicle for the display 
of the actor’s talent, such as is the 
musical instrument for the musically 
gifted, or whether it is a piece of lit- 
etary work, inspired and wondrously 
executed and presented to us through 
the medium of a skilled voice enhanced 
by skilled gesturing and an appro- 
priate setting is a matter of individual 
moment. Without doubt the public 
does much to set the standard of the 
drama, but what a large share of 
responsibility rests with the playwright 
aid with the manager and actor who 
choose the play for presentation. 

The book which Professor Mat- 
thews has written is not for the lover 
of literature, generally speaking. It 
8s distinctly planned for the student of 
dramatic literature and the subject is 
discussed from a largely technical 
sandpoint. The circumstances that 
have made for each particular species 
of drama in each particular country 
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of the world, in each particular age, 
the way in which one species has been 
developed from another, has been built 
upon its predecessor and has immedi- 
ately resulted from all that has gone 
before is strikingly evolutionary. Dar- 
win is scarcely more logical in theory. 
The consequence of it all is that we 
have a complete dramatic history such 
as has never before been put into one 
moderate-sized book. It is a volume 
for the many, not for the few, and 
many will no doubt profit by it. Pro- 
fessor Matthews writes attractively 
and clearly, he does not write over the 
head of the average reader. In its 
capacity of a history it is a masterly 
piece of work, even though some of its 
theories may dispose one to argument. 
One thing is true, however, Professor 
Matthews tolerates nothing slatternly 
in either his own work or that of an- 
other; he advocates skilled, careful, 
painstaking workmanship in every- 
thing, whether it be the making of a 
chair or the composing of a drama. 
He is also particular in substantiating 
each of the steps in the gradual unfold- 
ing of his work by authentic ‘incidents 
and historical fact. In this way we 
learn many new and interesting cus- 
toms with regard to the theatrical do- 
ings in by-gone days of the peoples 
whose tastes and attainments were 
developing side by side with the grow- 
ing drama. But many as have been the 
aspects assumed, the essential founda- 
tions of dramatic literature have been 
constant. As the author says: 


The drama is an art which has developed 
slowly and steadily, and which is still alive; 
its history has the same essential unity, the 
same continuity, that we are now beginning 
to see in the history of the whole world. 
Its principles, like the principles of every 
other art, are eternal and unchanging, what- 
ever strange aspects the art may assume, 
As history is said to be only past politics, 
and politics to be in fact only present his- 
tory, so in dramatic literature, what once 
was helps us to understand what now is, 
and what now is aids us to appreciate what 
once was. 
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The almost total neglect into which 
the poems of George Crabbe have 
fallen is wholly undeserved. 


Crabbe * The average reader of to- 


day might hesitate in recit- 
ing their titles, and it would 
not go beyond the mark to assert that 
no one but an industrious and very > 
conscientious student of English liter- 


ature ever reads them through. Per- 
haps to most of us “The Parish Regis- 
ter” is not more familiar than “The 
Course of Time” or “Caleb Williams.” 
Fashions in poetry, as in other things, 
change, but it is not easy to under- 
stand why a poet whose merit was 
acknowledged and warmly praised by 
critics so diverse as Burke, Dr. 
Johnson, Scott, Wordsworth and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald—to mention no 
others—should have so generally failed 
to find readers many years before the 
century in which he died had run its 
course. Crabbe, as his stoutest ad- 
mirer would readily admit, was not a 
master-poet; the lyrical passion of a 
Shelley or the Titanic power of a 
3yron were not his; but he did do 
some things in verse, excellent in their 
way, which should give him a perma- 


*¢ Crabbe.” By Alfred Ainger. 
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nent place in the second rank of Eng- 
lish poets. Hitherto there has been 
no good critical biography of Crabbe, 
but with the appearance of Mr. Ain- 
ger’s little book, readers will find the 
gap filled by an adequate and trust- 
worthy study. 

Mr. Ainger tells the story of 
Crabbe’s life in an interesting fashion, 
though the incidents are not many 
when the number of the poet’s years is 
considered. Crabbe was born in 1754 
and died in 1832. He therefore lived 
in two distinct and, for most purposes, 
antagonistic literary periods. In his 
youth the influence of the Popeian 
school was supreme, while his declin- 
ing years saw not only the power of 
that school swept away by the rising 
tide of Romanticism, but its standard 
of poetical excellence vigorously con- 
demned as essentially unsound. That 
the spirit of the time affected Crabbe 
is seen by a comparison of his later 
with his earlier poetry. Crabbe’s early 
style was formed on the model of 
Pope, but he never attained that com 
plete mastery of the couplet in which 
Pope stands supreme. Furthermore, 
Crabbe’s powers did not extend to pol 
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ished satires on the artificial society of 
the Eighteenth century ; they lay else- 
where—in descriptions of the common 
life which surrounded him in an Eng- 
lish village, in which the poet's eye saw 
and reported the sordidness and cruelty 
of youth and the hopeless misery of 

yerty-stricken old age with such 
fidelity that his pictures have seldom 
been surpassed in English poetry. Very 
powerful these descriptions are, and 
Byron was so much impressed with 
them that he called Crabbe “Nature’s 
sternest painter yet the best.” Com- 
menting on this line, Mr. Ainger says: 
“The criticism would have been juster 
had he written that Crabbe was the 
truest painter of Nature in her less 
lovely phases. Crabbe was not stern 
in his attitude either to his fellow men, 
or to the varying aspects of Nature, 
although for the ‘first years of his life 
he was in habitual contact with the less 
alluring side of both.” 

While Crabbe is best known to his 
few readers by such poems as “The 
Village,” “The Parish Register” and 
“Tales of the Hall,” there are two 
curious and significant pieces, entitled 
“The World of Dreams” and “Sir 
Eustace Grey,” to which Mr. Ainger 
refers. It appears that during part of 
his life, at least, Crabbe was addicted 
to the opium habit. The drug was 
taken for medicinal purposes, and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald in a marginal note 
tohis private copy of the memoir writ- 
ten by Crabbe’s son suggests that the 
opium “probably influenced his (Crab- 
be's) dreams, for better or worse,” and 
mentions in this connection the two 
poems cited. ‘“‘Sir Eustace Grey” is da 
remarkable poem; Browning would 
have called it, as Mr. Ainger says, a 
“dramatic lyric.” It is written in 
stanzas of eight lines and is rendered 
very effective “by the device of inter- 
lacing the rhymes, the second, fourth, 
fifth and seventh lines rhyming.” The 
greater part of the poem consists of a 
monologue by the chief character, Sir 
Eustace Grey, late of Greyling Hall, 
but now the inmate of a mad-house. 
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Two other persons, a visitor and a 
physician, are introduced and act as an 
audience. The illusions under which 
the unfortunate lunatic labors, are 
aptly compared by Mr. Ainger to those 
which De Quincey describes as the 
result of opium, and he quotes this 
passage from the “Confessions :” “The 
sense of space, and in the end the sense 
of time, were both powerfully affected. 
3uildings, landscapes, etc., were ex- 
hibited in proportions so vast as the 
bodily eye is not fitted to receive. * * 
This disturbed me very much less than 
the vast expansion of time. Some- 
times I seemed to have lived for sev- 
enty or a hundred years in one night.” 
The subject is an interesting one and 
undoubtedly sheds a new light on the 
poet’s character. 

Crabbe’s place among English poets 
is discussed fairly by his biographer, 
and on the whole, the rank assigned 
him and the value of his poetry hav e 
not been over-estimated. ‘We know,” 
says Mr. Ainger, “what was thought 
of him by Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
Byron and Tennyson. Critics differ- 
ing as widely in other matters as 
Macaulay, John Henry Newman, Mr. 
Swinburne, and Dr. Gore, have found 
in Crabbe an insight into the springs 
of character, and a tragic power of 
dealing with them, of a rare kind. No 
doubt Crabbe demands something of 
his readers. He asks from them a 
corresponding interest in human na- 
ture. He asks for a kindred habit of 
observations, and a kindred patience. 
The present generation of poetry- 
readers cares mainly for style. While 
this remains the habit of the town, 
Crabbe will have to wait for any popu- 
lar revival. But he is not so dead as 
the world thinks. He has his constant 
readers still, but they talk little of their 
poet. “They give Heaven thanks, and 
make no boast of it.’ These are they 
to whom the ‘unruly wills and affec- 
tions’ of their kind are externally in- 
teresting, even when studied through 
the medium of a uniform and monot- 
onous metre.” 
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This little book will appeal to every 
enthusiastic student of our literature. 
It is written with discrimination, 
knowledge and sympathy. Mr. Ainger 
has proven himself a faithful biog- 
rapher and a safe and sane critic. His 
interpretation of Crabbe’s poetry is so 
thoroughly adequate that it should 
satisfy the most captious reader. It is 
not over-praise to say that this volume 
is one of the best written that has re- 
cently appeared in the “English Men 
of Letters” series. A. S. Henry 


> 


“My Own Story” is rather modestly 
put, and critics disarmed by the author, 
who says, “Reviewing I 
have done very little of, 
because I never felt that I 
had the right to sit in hasty 
judgment upon books.”’ However, as 
he recognized that the story of every 
man’s life has interest for the world 
at large, his work must be subjected 
to the world’s rule. In details he is 
too full and he is too precise. Who 
cares about the way the fires were 
lighted, and how they were made, and 
the clothes worn, and the thousand and 
one items of backwoods life. But the 
spiritual training there made the char- 
acter to resist the world’s allurements, 
and it is worth something to be 
brought face to. face with that long 
ago, when children obeyed rather than 
questioned and criticized; when the 
team was brought to the door Sunday 
morning and the family went to church 
as a part of their life, with no idea 
that they could do otherwise. This 
discipline helped him over the rough 
places in after life. 

It is charming to see events shaping 
themselves for his uplifting; and the 
simple way he shows it brings the 
conviction that they are ours, waiting 
for all who have the eyes to see and 
the hands to grasp. His cheerfulness 
and the steadfastness with which he 


My Own 
Story * 


clung to the one idea of being a 
author makes him stand out as a4 
beacon for the faltering and weary, 

Every man of worth, every event of 
importance in his life, is noted, and 
they each and all have the fitting set- 
ting. All of his words carry weight, 
because they have character and a life 
behind them. 

He is not the man waiting for an 
opportunity, but the man hewing it out 
with things close at hand. And s 
“My Own Story” is like the pateh- 
work quilt in that old-fashioned time 
—stitch by stitch “over and overed’— 
teaching its lesson of patience, of trust, 
of struggle and push, with hopeful 
heart crying aloud: 

Hail, brother, hail! 

“He had seen his horizon, and fixed 
his goal from the first, and no cross 
scent, no new distance, no blue gap 
in the hills to the right or to the left 
ever tempted him to. stray;” and for 
this “My Own Story” has a lesson 
for every young life. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


. 


This is one of the most important 
of the biographical publications of the 
year. A portion of the vol 
ume has been published in 
serial form, but at least 
one-third of the present 
work is matter that is new. The pre- 
vious publication does not diminish 
the importance of the present work, 
for it is in every respect a remarkable 
bit of biography. This principally 
because it is the life story of a remark 
able man—a man who occupied a post 
tion such as no man held before, and 
one which it is doubtful if any ma 
will hold again. This strong state 
ment will seem less improbable if one 
considers that De Blowitz, though a 
journalist, was admitted to intimate 
relations not only with the. leading 
statesmenof Europe but with the actudl 
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The Life of William Ewart Gladstone 


rulers thereof. He held a position 
unique in the history of journalism, 
and held it despite the strenuous at- 
tempts of active rivals to take it from 
him. De Blowitz was certainly the 
most egotistical of men; at the same 
time he was one of the most honorable. 
He had a greater amount of assurance 
than any of his contemporaries, and 
at the same time he possessed those 
qualities that won him the respect of 
all those with whom he came in con- 
tact. He was at one and the same 
time an insufferable bore and a con- 
yersationalist upon whose’ words 
delighted hearers hung. In fact, he 
was a strange contradiction of ele- 
ments, but these were all used to the 
advantage of his employer, the Lon- 
don Times. It was his connection 
with this journal that gave Blowitz 
his power, and this connection was 
something that was held of such im- 
portance by the journalist himself that 
it alone sustained him through the 
constant warfare of his career. To 
De Blowitz the London Times was 
the incarnation of political power. It 
was the engine by which the policy of 
the British Empire was determined, if 
it was not the power by which that 
empire was given the place that it had 
among nations. When De _ Blowitz 
had reason to approach a man of 
power, even if that man was the Em- 
peror of Germany or the Czar of all 
the Russias, he approached him as the 
ambassador of a sovereign power. He 
never exhibited the slightest doubt of 
the position he took, and whether it 
was of King or Kaiser he asked for the 
information he desired, and as a rule 
generally obtained it. There is no 
question, too, that De Blowitz was 
often able to treat with these persons 
oa basis of equality, for the paper he 
tepresented was at one time a factor 
i international politics, and what De 
Blowitz wrote was of great importance 
i determining the policy of England. 
But all of De Blowitz’s career was not 
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taken up with meeting sovereigns as 
equals; many were the shifts and 
countless the expedients to which he 
was obliged to resort for the purpose 
of obtaining news, and the book before 
us tells us of both methods of ap- 
proach. The work is regrettably short, 
but since the death of the author we 
have had no promise or hint that more 
was to follow, and therefore we accept 
the present as the final word upon the 
career of the prince of correspond- 
ents. The earlier chapters of the work 
are taken up with the story of the 
youth of De Blowitz, and the manner 
of his taking up the profession of 
journalism. Then we plunge into the 
episodes of which the book is made 
up. The account of “A Champagne 
Conspiracy” is a clever bit of writing, 
and as humorous as it is informing. 
The chapters upon the Berlin Con- 
gress are illustrative of the methods 
of our author, and gives us a clear 
insight into the manner in which the 
journalist secured those “beats” for 
which he was famous. It is needless 
to dwell upon the detail of the sepa- 
rate adventures of which our author 
writes. All are of great interest. All 
are of that character that makes us 
wish that the author had written of 
more of them, for every one knows 
that if ever a man’s life was made up 
of adventures that of De Blowitz was. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


* 


Mr. Morley tells his readers in the 
short prefatory note to these three 
The Life of Sizable volumes that when 
William he submitted an application 
Ewart to Queen Victoria for per- 
Gladstone*  nission to use certain docu- 
ments in the preparation of this life of 
Gladstone, the sovereign not only gave 
her sanction, but sent a message 
“strongly impressing on me that the 
work I was about to undertake should 
not be handled in the narrow way of 
party.” Mr. Morley would, of course, 


By John Morley. 
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have taken the wider view without this 
recommendation. The reason for the 
special and prominent mention he 
makes of it is evident. It is nothing 
less than a tribute to the memory of a 
sovereign who did not always agree 
with the greatest of her subjects, who, 
moreover, has been accused more than 
once of a certain old world feminine 
narrowness. Mr. Morley’s Gladstone 
is not @ biography of a great English 
Liberal, but of a great Englishman, 
the greatest, when all is said and done, 
whom his country has produced in the 
nineteenth century. Still, the author 
himself confesses that the work is “not 
without a trace of bias.”” There is no 
bias against the truth, “but indifferent 
neutrality in a work produced, as this 
is, in the spirit of loyal and affectionate 
remembrance, would be _ distasteful, 
discordant and impossible. I should 
be heartily sorry if there were no signs 
of partiality and no evidence of prepos- 
session. 

“On the other hand, there is, I trust, 
no importunate advocacy or tedious 
assertation, He was great man enough 
to stand in need of neither. Still less 
has it been needed, in order to exalt 
him, to disparage others with whom 
he came into strong collision. His 
own funeral orations from time to time 
on some who were in one degree or 
another his antagonists prove that this 
petty and ungenerous method would 
have been to him of all men most 
repugnant. Then to pretend that for 
sixty years, with all the ‘varying 
weather of the mind,’ he traversed in 
every zone the restless ocean of a great 
nation’s shifting and complex politics 
without many a faulty tack and many 
a wrong reckoning, would indeed be 
idle. No such claim is set up by 
rational men for Pym, Cromwell, Wal- 
pole, Washington, or either Pitt. It is 
.ot set up for any of the three con- 
temporaries of Mr. Gladstone whose 
names live with the three most momen- 
tous transactions of his age—Cavour, 
Lincoln, Bismarck.” 


The final biography of Gladstone 
must unavoidably be a history of the 
nineteenth century. From China t 
the United States, from Egypt to the 
Cape, from the Crimea to Italy, thence 
to Prussia in 1870, again to the Bal- 
kans where another horror is being 
enacted, Gladstone made history, often 
was history in the empire of his Queen, 
Mr. Morley explains the preponder- 
ance of politics in this life of “a genius 
of signal versatility, to whom polities 
were only one interest among many,” 
3ut, “after all, it was to his thoughts, 
his purposes, his ideals, his perform. 
ances as statesman, in all the widest 
significance of that lofty-and honorable 
designation, that Mr. Gladstone owes 
the lasting substance of his fame. Not 
for two centuries, since the historic 
strife of anglican and puritan, had our 
island produced a ruler in whom the 
religious motive was paramount in the 
like degree.” 

Gladstone, the financier, calls forth 
Mr. Morley’s heartiest praise. 

“Tn finance, the most important of 
all the many fields of his activity, Mr. 
Gladstone had the signal distinction of 
creating the public opinion by which 
he worked, and warming: the climate 
in which his projects thrive. In other 
matters he followed, as it was his bust- 
ness and necessity to follow, the gov- 
erning forces of the public mind; in 
finance he was a strenuous leader. He 
not only led with a boldness verging 
on improvidence ; apart from the mer- 
its of this or that proposal, he raised 
finance to the high place that belongs 
to it in the interest, curiosity and 
imperious concern of every sound selt- 
governing community. 

“One recorder who had listened 
all the financiers from Peel downward 
said that Peel’s statements  wefe 
ingenious and able, but dry; Disraeli 
was clever, but out of his element; 
Wood was like a cart without springs 
on a heavy road; Gladstone was the 
only man who could lead his hearers 
over the arid desert, and yet keep them 
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cheerful and lively and interested with- 
out flagging. Another is reminded of 
Sir Joshua’s picture of Garrick 
between tragedy and comedy, such was 
his duality of attitude and expression ; 
such the skill with which he varied his 
moods in a single speech, his fervid 
eloquence and passion, his lightness 
and buoyancy of humor, his lambent 
and spontaneous sarcasm. Just. as 
Macaulay made thousands read his- 
tory who before had turned from it as 
dry and repulsive, so Mr. Gladstone 
made thousands eager to follow the 
public balance sheet, and the whole 
nation became his audience, interested 
in him and his themes and in the 
House where his dazzling wonders 
were performed. All this made a mag- 
nificent contribution to the national 
spirit of his time.” 

Analyzing Gladstone’s oratory, Mr. 
Morley says: ; 

“Among Mr. Gladstone’s physical 
advantages for bearing the orator’s 
scepter were a voice of singular full- 
ness, depth and variety of tone; a fal- 
con’s eye with strange imperious flash ; 
features mobile, expressive and with 
lively play; a great actor’s command 
of gesture, bold, sweeping, natural, 
unforced, without exaggeration or a 
trace of melodrama. His pose was 
easy, alert, erect. ‘To these endow- 
ments of external mien was joined the 
gift and the glory of words. ‘They 
were not sought, they came. Whether 
the task were reasoning or exposition 
or expostulation, the copious springs 
hever failed. Nature had thus done 
much for him, but he superadded 
ungrudging labor. Later in life he 
proffered to a correspondent a set of 
suggestions on the art of speaking: 

“I. Study plainness of language, 
always preferring the simpler word. 
2. Shortness of sentence. 3. Distinc- 
tion of articulation. 4. ‘Test and ques- 
tion your own arguments beforehand, 
not waiting for critic or opponent. 5. 
Seek a thorough digestion of, and 
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familiarity with, your subject, and rely 
mainly on these to prompt the proper. 
words. 6. Remember that if you are 
to sway an audience you must, besides 
thinking out your matter, watch them 
all along.’”’—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


? 


This is a biographical study of more 
than ordinary interest. Dr, Ober- 
holtzer has had the inesti- 
mable advantage of using, 
in the preparation of his 
book, the valuable Robert 
Morris papers recently acquired by the 
Library of Congress from the estate of 
the late General John Meredith Read. 
These papers consist of sixteen manu- 
script volumes, and have a curious his- 
tory. ‘They were in the possession of 
the Morris heirs in the early part of 
the last century; were referred to by 
Sparks in his “Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the American Revolution,” and 
then, in some unaccountable way, dis- 
appeared. Many years later, it is said, 
the papers were found by General 
Read in a country town of France, 
lying on a heap of rubbish about to be 
sent to the paper mill. General Read 
was quick to recognize their value and 
took them to his home in Paris, where 
he held them for a price which he was 
never able to obtain. After his death, 
the manuscripts were offered for sale; 
were eventually secured by Congress 
and now form part of the priceless 
collection in the national library. 

Out of a total of 5726 letters, Dr. 
Oberholtzer states that only about 250 
have ever appeared in print. ‘The lat- 
ter fact is noteworthy, as the only 
other biography of Morris of any value 
—that by Prof. Sumner—was written 
without the aid of these most important 
papers. Dr. QOberholtzer has had, 
therefore, a splendid opportunity to 
shed new light on the financial history 
of the American Revolution, and it is 
only fair to test his performance by the 
use he has made of this distinct advan- 
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tage over earlier biographers. In this 

‘respect, however, the author has 
acquitted himself in a creditable man- 
ner. His first two chapters are based 
upon material previously accessible, 
and relate the early history of Morris; 
how he came as a lad of thirteen to 
America from his native England ; how 
he was placed soon afterwards in the 
counting room of the firm of Charles 
and Thomas Willing, in Philadelphia, 
where he rapidly learned the methods 
of business and finance; how he 
steadily built up a fortune which made 
him a man of considerable prominence 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. The 
services of Morris while a member of 
the Continental Congress are dwelt 
upon at some length by Dr. Ober- 
holtzer. It was during this period that 
his extraordinary ability as a financier 
became known to the country at large, 
although the severest test of that 
ability came with his appointment as 
Superintendent of Finance in 1781. 
From this date, with which the third 
chapter opens, the volume before us 
grows in interest and value, due in part 
to the wealth of the new sources of 
information. 

The manner in which Morris ad- 
ministered the office of Finance is ably 
told by Dr. Oberholtzer. It is not 
necessary, at this time, to emphasize 
the importance of the subject of Revo- 
lutionary finances. Every student of 
American history is aware of the fact 
that without some knowledge of this 
subject it is practically impossible to 
understand the Revolution. Nowhere 
are more clearly shown the enormous 
difficulties which the Government en- 
countered in raising money to defray 
the expenses of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, than in the letters, circulars 
and reports of Robert Morris. Many 
a man of strong will would have been 
discouraged by the delicate problems 
which Morris had daily to meet from 
1781 to 1784. His success in turning 
apparent defeat into victory is a signal 
triumph of his genius. The States 
were discordant and slow to pay their 
quotas; the articles on Confederation 


were the shadow of a constitution; 
Congress was powerless, and foreign 
creditors grew suspicious and ad- 
vanced money only at high rates of 
interest. The desperate means which 
Morris used to finance the government 
can have but one defense—expediency, 
This is the plea which his biographer 
advances and it would be difficult to 
prove it inadmissible. It was through 
the skill of Robert Morris in raising 
money and supplies that Washington 
was enabled to transport his army 
from New York to Virginia and close 
in Cornwallis at Yorktown. Without 
the shrewd plans which Morris devised 
it is difficult to see how foreign loans 
could have been negotiated, especially 
at a time when the credit of the United 
States was at its lowest ebb. In) fact 
it was only by the financier pledging 
his personal credit that the govern- 
ment on several critical occasions was 
enabled to get funds at all. 

That such a brilliant career should 
end in disaster, is one of the most 
pathetic facts in our history. In the 
evening of his days, with the weight 
of misfortune hanging upon him, and 
a debtor’s jail opening to receive him, 
Morris is a touching and a noble figure. 
His biographer pictures him sitting 
before the fire in his room at “The 
Hills,’ musing in his diary; “Hope 
could now cheer him no more. Words 
have seldom been penned so truly elo- 
quent of sorrow and discouragement 
as these, ‘My money is gone, my furni- 
ture is to be sold. I am to go to 
prison and my family to starve. Good- 
night.” The figure that Dr. Ober- 
holtzer draws is that of a_ strong, 
kindly, shrewd man, one with a sense 
of humor, and a vein of satire occa- 
sionally showing, not at all to the 
detriment of loftier qualities. This 
new biography of Morris is worthy 
of careful perusal for the twofold 
reason that it contains fresh matter of 
prime importance to the student of our 
history, and also because it furnishes 
a fine example of a patriotism which 
the American citizen should emulate. 

A. S. Henry, 
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Correspondence of William 1 and Bismarck 


Those whose memories reach back 
thirty or forty years, to the events 
Gorrespond- immediately preceding, and 
ence of directly leading to the wars 
William land which resulted in the unifi- 
Bismarck* cation of Germany, will 
gladly welcome the two volumes con- 
taining the correspondence of William 
and his great Chancellor, the man of 
blood and iron—Blut und Eisen. They 
whose knowledge of those stirring and 
momentous times is gained mostly 
from books will be further enlightened 
as to the real character of two of the 
chief personages. Nothing in the let- 
ters here published, reveals any petty 
meannesses, any ignoble traits. We 
gain a very distinct impression of 
many noble and amiable traits of char- 
acter possessed by the old Emperor 
William,—deep and sincere piety, gen- 
tle consideration for others, courtesy, 
unaffected simplicity of manner, an 
even, and well-balanced mind—so dif- 
ferent from that of his erratic and 
self-asserting grandson. Yet on the 
other hand, we cannot help perceiv- 
ing the tone and temper of the aris- 
tocrat, one who believes himself born 
torule. His letters to Bismarck evince 
unalterable attachment, unqualified 
admiration, and the most profound 
gratitude for his services. He regarded 
the grizzled statesman as the chief 
instrument under Divine Providence 
in raising Germany to her place 
among the nations. He signs himself 
“Your faithfully devoted, grateful, 
Wilhelm,” and with ‘“unquenchable 
gratitude,” and “undying gratitude,” 
‘Your Wilhelm.” He begs Bismarck 
to save himself as much as possible 
from all ordinary cares of office, so as 
to be able for the most indispensable 
duties of state affairs ; again and again 
Tefuses to listen to the Chancellor’s 
frequent plea to be relieved from his 
arduous duties, only reiterates his 
charges to guard his health; sends him 
orders, decorations, gifts of various 
kinds ; on one occasion, a day or two 


_ 
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before Easter, the token is “the inevit- 
able egg,” bearing the Eagle which 
3ismarck “has created anew.” 

We have a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment that there is no more direct 
allusion to the great and stirring events 
of the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Austro-Prussian War, the Falk Laws 
and the Culture Kampf. The corre- 
spondence in the first volume is more 
directly personal than in the second. 
It was Bismarck’s wish that these 
letters should be made public, as in 
this way more than in any other might 
be shown “the unique relationship 
which existed between him and _ his 
august master.” The volume covers 
the period between the years 1852- 
1887. The old Emperor died in 
March, 1888. 

The second volume contains the 
political correspondence between Bis- 
marck and his contemporaries,—such 
as he wished would “authenticate and 
supplement his autobiography.” These 
letters were selected by himself and 
were found after his death carefully 
arranged in portfolios. They cover a 
longer period of time than do those 
in the first volume, extending as they 
do from 1848 to the death of Wilhelm 
in 1888. Many of them are from von 
Manteuffel, then Prussian Prime Min- 
ister, and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. During part of the period 
covered by this correspondence, Bis- 
marck represented the Prussian king- 
dom at the Diet in Frankfurt, and 
later, at St. Petersburg, where we may 
be sure he did all that was possible to 
promote the interests of Prussia. In 
one of the letters from Prince Gortcha- 
koff to Bismarck in ’64, he uses these 
characteristic words of Wilhelm, who 
was then taking the “cure” at Carls- 
bad and Gastein—‘“It is impossible to 
surround with too many precautions 
a health so precious and the conserva- 
tion of the finest chivalric character of 
our epoch.” There is a long and 
interesting letter from our own Mot- 








* “Correspondence of William Iand Bismarck. Translated by J. A. Ford. 
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ley, the historian, between whom and 
sismarck there existed an intimate and 
affectionate friendship. We _ learn 
incidentally the German for mumps. 
Manteuffel tells Bismarck that his wife 
was suffering from “an inflammation 
of the periosteum of the face—in good 
German Ziegenpeter.” Altogether we 


cannot: help the thought that Bismarck 
exercised a rare judgment in the selec- 
tion of these letters. They represent 
him in a most favorable light. We 
lose sight of him as the stern dictator, 
and know him only as the genial friend 
and wise statesman. M. L. 


GRrws MIGH 


HISTORY, SOCIOLOGY 
AND POLITICAL 
g CoS Gor --F 


This second instalment of the great 
work planned by Lord Acton is highly 
Cambridge creditable to his successors. 
Modern It gives us what we have 
History never had before, a trust- 
Vol. vil worthy and impartial sketch 
of American history. Many writers 
are responsible for the various sections 
but it would be difficult to name in any 
one case the historian who would have 
been more qualified for the task than 
the one selected. Considerations of 
space, even in so bulky a volume as 
this, must control the writer to a large 
extent, but there is little omitted that 
the reader could rightly expect to find, 
a fact which reflects quite as much 
credit on the editors as on the authors. 

We can hardly suppose that would- 
be historians will be pleased with this 
work if there be any such left outside 
of the ranks of the meritorious but 
untrustworthy gentlemen or ladies who 
indite school histories for little Ameri- 
cans modeled on Bancroft. The heroes 
of the American Revolution like those 
of the French have by this time been 
ruthlessly pushed off their pedestals 
and recognized as very ordinary rebels. 
What is-extraordinary is that men of 
ability should still be found to propa- 
gate the fables of Whiggery with re- 
gard to the fomenters of disaffection. 


* “Cambridge Modern History.”. Vol. VII. 


The Cambridge [fodern History, Vol. VII.—Life 
and Principate of the Emperor Nero—Talks of 
Napoleon—Toiler. of the Home— American Tariff 
Controversies. 


We have them rightly judged here by 
Mr. Doyle. Samuel Adams, though 
personally disinterested, “in his politi- 
cal methods recalled an Italian poli- 
tician of the age of Macchiavelli.” He 
was supported by such hot-heads as 
James Warner, “irresponsible young 
men with a passion for abstract 
theories.” These leaders of the irre- 
concilables at Boston were the real 
authors of the Rebellion: they fore- 
saw with satisfaction separation as not 
only its possible but probable out- 
come. This “resolute minority favored 
by irritating conditions” really made 
all attempts at conciliation futile from 
the first. Washington’s attitude is 
correctly discriminated by Mr. Doyle 
from that of these extremists; it was 
with him very much a matter of per- 
sonal dignity, and he had been annoyed 
and worried during his career (especi- 
ally as a colonial volunteer) by glaring 
specimens of official blundering and 
particularly offensive instances of con- 
tempt for colonials in general. British 
generals and their underlings did noth- 
ing to remove this feeling of irritation 
which grew and rankled, but had the 
malignant section bent on a quarrel 
been absent, peaceful counsels would 
undoubtedly have prevailed in the end. 
Franklin, who was a man of genius, 


Planned by the late Lord Acton, LL. D. 
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was treated by the British Government 
with little tact and was probably there- 
by made a rebel, but his assertions 
which have been treated by Whig his- 
torians as if they were original docu- 
ments, have never convinced impartial 
minds that he was loyal himself at 
heart or truly represented the colonies 
as loyal. 

At the present time English readers 
of this work will probably turn to the 
chapter on the “Economic Develop- 
ment of the United States” which 
has fallen into the highly competent 
hands of Mr. Emery, Professor of 
Political Economy at Yale. The 
difficulty of citing American experi- 
ences as a guide for ourselves is not 
lessened by the fact that the growth 
of American commerce and industry 
has taken place among a “civilized 
race transplanted to a vast territory 
endowed with extraordinary _ re- 
sources.” ‘This does not of course, as 
some would have us believe, relieve us 
at once from considering American 
development and its lessons but it 
should at least moderate the zeal of 
those who are for arguing from the 
United States to Europe. One simple 
fact shows this. During the prolonged 
struggle of the Civil War one of the 
most destructive known to modern 
history (both in regard to human life 
and commerce) the Northern States of 
the Union grew both in population and 
industrial power. More than one- 
tenth of the population of those states 
had enlisted and yet, during the five 
years, their population increased by 
three million and four and a half mil- 
lion acres of public land were occu- 
pied by new settlers. Such a condition 
of things would be impossible in a 
European country nor would it be pos- 
sible in the Old World. for an army of 
one million men to be disbanded and 
settle down peaceably and with com- 
parative ease to the occupations of 
civil life. 

In the chapter on “The American 
Intellect” by Mr. Wendell of Harvard 
much is mere outline owing to restric- 


tions of space but there are certain 
valuable and suggestive reflections. 
It is indeed too often forgotten that 
the colonies did not by any means 
grow in ideas on parallel lines with 
the mother gountry up to the end of 
the eighteenth century, “the origin of 
the characteristics of modern America 
is to be sought in Elizabethan Eng- 
land.” The author develops this 
theme with considerable skill. The 
changes of feeling were in England 
rather than in the United States. But 
America is no longer New England 
nor governed by that State and we 
have to face problems created by the 
colluvies gentium which now occu- 
pies the Continent. Mr. Wendell judi- 
ciously points out that education has 
become a national fetish in the United 
States but that this superstitious devo- 
tion requires enlightening and direct- 
ing. The gifts of Rockefellers and 
their like will be of little use until 
these golden streams are led into 
proper channels. On the right use of 
these funds depends the future of the 
American people. The money devoted 
in the Middle Ages to religious insti- 
tutions served the nations by elevating 
men’s ideals of life and inculcating 
discipline of character. The modern 
educationalist, who turns the money 
at his disposal to similar ends, if by 
other means, will serve his country 
best. The United States is not the 
country which needs such education 
least. 

We could have wished that greater 
space had been devoted to the growth 
of the power of legal institutions in 
the United States. We have discov- 
eerd only two allusions to the great 
builder of American law, John Mar- 
shall. Surely the development of the 
powers of the Supreme Court is one 
of the most instructive and interesting 
facts in American history, and the 
problem as to whether or not it has 
now reached its limits with the 
appearance of the United States as a 
World Power well worthy of treat- 
ment in a work of this nature. We 
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think that (though there is no undue 
excess of narrative here) some pages 
which are purely a chronicle of party 
struggles might have been sacrificed 
to make room for comments on a mat- 
ter of enduring attraction, to all stu- 
dents of constitutional practice. This 
appears to us the only blemish in the 
otherwise admirable arrangement of 
this work. Mr. Wendell, it is true, 
gives us three pages of brilliant gen- 
eralization, and there are some brief 
references in the text to legal decisions 
that had a national bearing, though 
the absence of a fuller and more com- 
prehensive analysis destroys the bal- 
ance of the whole. But some defect 
in the parts must always exist in a 
work which aspires to be a universal 
history of modern times. The bibliog- 
raphy is by no means the least useful 
portion of this volume and is a monu- 
ment of industry. Those who have 
any acquaintance with the enormous 
amount of work done by Americans 
in the field of their own history will 
be the first to recognize its value to 
the student.—London Saturday Re- 
view. 
> 


By some curious mental phenomenon 
it is often the case that a biographer, 
Life and becoming interested in the 
Principate of personages he describes, 
the Emperor expatiates on their better 
Nero * qualities, and is, if not obliv- 
ious, at least palliative of their baser 
ones. The eulogist of Nero does not 
exist, and Mr. Bernard W. Henderson 
writes: “This story I may state is an 
attempt not to ‘whitewash’ Nero (for 
perhaps no man is ever altogether 
black) but to present a narrative of the 
events of that Emperor’s life and of his 
Principate, with due if not novel regard 
to the proportion of interest suggested 
by those events.” The author does not 
like to think that “modern historians 
have ransacked the armory of cen- 
turies to obtain missiles with which to 


overwhelm the memory of the Em- 
peror.” 

It is by no means proved that Nero 
fired Rome, or that the story “of Nero 
fiddling while Rome burned” is true, 
The legend is, that clad in an actor's 
garb, the Emperor had been seen from 
the top of a tower * * * gazing 
down on the lurid inferno underneath, 
and this alone of all the screeds of silly 
accusation may well be considered a 
historic fact.” That threadbare quo- 
tation might be denied because Nero 
though he did strum the harp and 
twang the flute, did not perform on the 
violin. Mr. Henderson writes: “The 
scene was a temptation which no im- 
pressionist artist could easily resist, 
and the young artist Emperor least of 
all.” Mr, Henderson praises Nero’s 
administration at the beginning of his 
reign, and he writes: 

“Nero’s home administration displayed 
* * * ina very marked degree the mod- 
eration and constitutional forbearance which 
he promised on his accession to power. His 
very personal tastes have shown dislike of 
bloodshed, and neither cruelty nor timidity 
are prominent features in his character. The 
young Prince is passionate, proud, dissolute, 
impulsive, but is far removed from the 
black-hearted and incarnate monster of 
cruelty who is the admired Nero of popular 
imagination. Such a creature is not his- 
torical.” 


It is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand precisely what Mr. Henderson 
means. There was Nero’s mother, 
Agrippina. What a clever trick he 


devised to get rid of her. There wasa, 


trick ship built on which his mother 
was to sail. That ship was so com 
structed that the craft would go to 
pieces when at sea. When Agrippina 
was on the craft and in the cabin, the 
deck broke down, wounding her. She 
managed to escape with some bruises 
and sought refuge on shore. There 
she was quickly murdered. Nero was 
certainly a matricide. Possibly as @ 
child and incapable of doing harm 
Nero might have been worthy of ad- 





* « Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero.” By Bernard W. Henderson. 
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Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero 


miration. If to-day he is held in- 
famous as the very worst of men, this 
odium is entirely deserved. His first 
wife, his mother, his many relatives, 
he hounded to death. Nero was a 
" tiger. 

Why the author should find fault 
with Tacitus, who writes at length of 
Nero and his viciousness, we cannot 
understand. Mr. Henderson attributes 
it to his “journalistic greed” and an 
“instinctive taste for the horrible.” 
Certainly Nero always “yielded him- 
self a helpless prisoner to his lower 
appetites.” What a distinction it must 
have been for an Emperor to be a 
capital chariot driver, for such was 
Nero. Then Nero really became an 
adept in music, song, and theatricals. 
Mr. Henderson writes: ‘“Nero’s ar- 
tistic skill was, it seems, not a very 
mean skill. His poetry,-music, and 
acting were all, at least, respectable.” 
Fancy an Emperor eating nothing but 
leeks so as to improve the quality of his 
voice! Counting the list of victims 
to the cruelty of Nero, the murder- 
ing of his wife Octavia is hardly to be 
mentioned. He wanted to mate with 
the lascivious Poppaea. Poppaea, it 
is believed, died of a kick in the abdo- 
men administered by the gentle Nero. 
Despite Mr. Henderson’s desire to dis- 
cuss as slightly as possible the crimes 
‘of Nero, these occur so frequently that 
they are being constantly presented. 

The war with Armenia, and the 
wonderful advance of the Romans 
under Corbulo, are thoroughly treated 
by the author. To Nero is due the 
conquest of Britain. Caesar's attempt 
to hold Britain had been but tentative. 
From the time of his withdrawal, B. 
C. 54, to the year A. D. 43, no Roman 
amy had landed on its shores. The 
task proved to be a difficult one. More 
than once the hardy British checked 
the advance of the Romans. Now 
appeared that famous woman (Bou- 

Boadicia), who fought so hero- 
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ically for her country. In the end 
Roman might prevailed. In Germany 
Nero's triumph was complete. All 
might, perhaps, have gone better with 
the Emperor but for the great revolt 
which broke out in Gaul, and this “cost 
him his throne and his life.” 

Mr. Henderson returns to the Rome 
of the last third of the first century. 
“If luxury in Rome and in the country 
towns overleaped all limits which 
man’s brain can conceive it was the 
Emperor who set the example.” After 
the conflagration of Rome Nero re- 
built it even more magnificently than 
before. The splendor of the “Domus 
Aureus,” the Golden House, as the 
descriptions of it have come down to 
us, amazes us. “Here art and wealth 
defied all rivalry.” The persecution 
of the Christians, the wars against the 
Jews, are fully presented. Now fol- 
lowed many conspiracies, which were 
crushed by Nero. The Emperor went 
to Greece and played the mountebank 
there, and, being Nero, was awarded 
many prizes. Returning to Rome, he 
made there a triumphal entry. In 
Gaul and in Germany Nero’s Generals 
were turning against him. Then the 
Senate declared Galba Emperor. Nero 
found himself abandoned. All doors 
were barred against him. The soldiers 
cheered Galba and cursed Nero. 
Knowing his death was near, the story 
goes that he murmured: “Qualis arti- 
fex pereo,” or “How great an artist 
dies with me.’”’ At last, learning that 
the Senate had condemned him to an 
ignominious death and fearful of cap- 
ture, Nero seized a dagger, and, plung- 
ing it into his throat, expired. This 
event took place in June; A. D. 68, 
when he was in his thirty-first year. 
Are we to believe that De Quincey is 
right when he thought that Nero “in 
a medical sense was insane?” As to 
the historic value of Mr. Henderson’s 
work, that is incontestable—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 
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Mrs. Latimer’s translation of the 
best parts of General Gourgand’s jour- 
nal will be found of real 
Talks of service to students of Napo- 
Napoleon at = 
St. Helena* leon’s career to whom the 
original is not readily acces- 
sible. Gourgand was an officer of 
dash and courage; he was aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor, and followed 
the latter to St. Helena, where the 
talks recorded in this volume occurred. 
Apart from its value as a record at 
first hand of Bonaparte’s conversation, 
the interest of the book is in no small 
measure enhanced by the character 
of Gourgand himself. Entering the 
army in 1802 as a second lieutenant, 
Gourgand worked his way upward by 
sheer merit to the rank of general. He 
served in thirteen campaigns and was 
wounded on three occasions. He was 
the first to enter the Kremlin, where he 
destroyed a mine intended to blow up 
the Emperor and the Imperial Guard. 
At Brienne he killed with a shot from 
his pistol a Cossack who was preparing 
to thrust a lance through the Emperor. 
While Napoleon was at Elba, Gour- 
gand paid allegiance to the Bourbons, 
and was given an office in the royal 
household. But on Napoleon’s return 
to France, he rejoined his old master 
and fought at Waterloo, where he had 
the honor of firing the last cannon 
shots on the French side. Though he 
had many faults of temper, and was 
lacking in tact, Gourgand retained the 
Emperor’s confidence. Said Napoleon: 
“He was my First Orderly Officer. He 
is my work. He is my son.” 

Lord Rosebery has called Gour- 
gand’s journal “the one capital and 
superior record of life at St. Helena,” 
an opinion with which the reader is 
likely to agree after perusing this vol- 
ume. The original consists of twelve 
hundred printed pages, but Mrs. Lati- 
mer has selected for translation only 
those parts which relate to Napoleon. 
She has given us nearly all of his con- 
versations as set down by Gourgand, 


and has omitted, with a discretion 
which can be commended, the sections 
referring to Gourgand’s private affairs 
only. We are presented with a vivid 


picture of the Conqueror’s last years— , 


no fanciful sketch, but a picture drawn 
direct from life. The talks range ove 
almost all the topics of humian interest, 
and we thus approach the central fig. 
ure of the book from every avenue ol 
observation. 

Napoleon, like nearly all men ot 
genius, had extraordinary intelligence 
in his own line of work, but outside it, 
he impresses us as an amateur. When 
his conversations deal with statecraft 
and military affairs, one instinctively 
recognizes his enormous ability. Bu 
on such matters as science, religion, 
philosophy and literature, his views 
are often crude and hasty,—in some 
instances formed, it would seem, 
through mere perversity. His intense 
egotism breaks out in his most reflect- 
ive moods. But there is the unmis- 
takable stamp of greatness in these 
talks, which impresses one with the 
feeling that here is a man who se 
up kingdoms, crushed armies, and 
weighed the world in his hands. Napo 
leon was an unsparing critic and 4 
good hater. He referred to the Eng 
lish as “scoundrels,” and expressed 
the fear, at St. Helena, that they would 
assassinate him. He detested red 
because it was an “English color.” His 
opinions of his own officers are 
pointed, and his eye quick to detect a 
weakness. “Ney,” he said “was at 
excellent commander for ten thousand 
men, but for all else he was a mere 
fool.” Again: “Desaix was the best 
general I ever knew. Clausel and 
General Gérard promised well. Berna- 
dotte has no head. He is a true Gas 
con. He will not stay long where he 
is. His turn for an overthrow will 
soon come.” Bonaparte’s prediction 
concerning Bernadotte, however, went 
wide of the mark. Another curious 
notion which the Emperor had was 


* « Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena.” Translated by Mrs, E. W. Latimer. 
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that his own work and fame would be 
short-lived. 

It is impossible, however, by quo- 
tations to give an adequate represen- 
tation of the book. It is full of inter- 
est, is well arranged, and the transla- 
tor’s notes will be found useful in 
explaining unfamiliar passages in the 
text. The volume may be commended 
to all who find an interest in the study 
of Napoleonic literature. 
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Experiments in practical sociology, 
of the kind inaugurated several years 
ago by Mr. Walter 
Toilers of | Wyckoff, and recently ex- 
the Home* ploited by Mrs. Van Vorst 
and Miss Marie Van Vorst 
with special reference to woman’s 
place in the economic world, have been 
reinforced still more lately with docu- 
ments presented by Miss Lillian Pet- 
tengill. Miss Pettengill entered domes- 
tic service immediately on graduation 
from Mt. Holyoke College, and has 
written a book called “Toilers of the 
Home” to say what she thinks about it. 
She “took service” successively with 
five different families of varying social 
degree and magnitude of establish- 
ment, Philadelphia being the sphere of 
her experimental activity. Miss Pet- 
tengill had confessedly no particular 
aptitude or skill in domestic service. 
She did not enter it to make a success 
in her chosen field, but because she had 
“observed, heard, read, and believed 
that the respectable American girls 
who work will cheerfully starve and 
stiffocate in a mill, factory or big 
department store, or live almost any 
other kind of life, rather than grow 
healthy, fat and opulent in domestic 
service.” “How can my country 
women,” she asks, “with their own 
living to make, be so blind to the but- 
ter side of their bread? ‘That is what 
I propose to find out.” 
Having set herself this problem, 
Miss Pettengill, with true scientific 
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*“Tollers of the Home.” By Lillian Pettengill. 
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zeal, began a systematic, first-hand col- 
lection of facts to aid in its solution: 
Nothing to extentuate or to set down 
in malice has been her maxim; and a 
most readable book has she made with 
the bare truth at her command.  Stat- 
isticians consider that the larger pro- 
portion of the American reading pub- 
lic is feminine ; on which consideration 
Miss Pettengill surely bids fair to go 
through many and many an edition of 
her book, for no topic to-day exists of 
such vital importance to so large a 
class. 

Miss Pettengill’s experiment was 
limited not only as to the number of 
families in whose service she was, but 
also in the period of time covered by 
her book; yet one is compelled to say 
that she had after all a sufficiently 
diversified experience for a fair argu- 
ment. The curious thing about it all 
is that she was able throughout so 
nearly to identify her point of view 
with that of the class which she 
entered. She desired to see from the 
servant’s viewpoint, and she has done 
so to a quite remarkable degree: but 
one is inclined to reflect that a broader 
basis for solution might have been 
arrived at by a person taking both atti- 
tudes into consideration, that of the 
employer and that of the employed. 
Miss Pettengill merely recounts with 
undoubted verisimilitude and a taking 
humor, the special trials and duties of 
each of her situations; and the reader, 
that is to say the feminine reader, has 
no difficulty in recognizing them all. 
Very homely, very commonplace are 
the facts she deals with; we are famil- 
iar with all these rubs and jars incident 
to accomplishing such necessaries of 
life as some shelter and some food, 
neither one utterly unbearable in qual- 
ity for that infinitely and increasingly 
complex organism, an American fam- 


‘ily. 


Miss Pettengill does not pretend 
that she was capable of trained service, 
nor deserving of its rewards; but her 
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experience leads her to observe that 
even trained service does not make the 
rough places smooth nor effectively 
oil the machinery of labor in the 
domestic sphere. The truth is that the 
whole subject of domestic service in 
this country is in such a disconsolate 
snarl; is so hopelessly lacking in the 
definiteness which is a necessary con- 
dition of existence in all other relations 
between employer and employed; is 
further so befogged by the anomaly of 
caste where theoretically no caste 
should be, but where all conditions tend 
to make its distinctions more and more 
stringent and exasperating, that appar- 
ently no remedy or hope of a solution 
exists but one, the old slow scientific 
method. And herein do such experi- 
ments as this of Miss Pettengill’s have 
their value. It is a shade disappointing, 
however, for the impatient, unscien- 
tifically minded housekeeper to ob- 
serve that after all the author comes to 
no conclusions except that of her book. 
She thinks most employers lack con- 
sideration toward their employes, and 
that the reverse of the situation is also 
not unheard of; that the social plane 
on which the servant-girl, even the 
trained one, finds herself, is unmerit- 
edly low, but that the conditions which 
place her there are but ramifications 
of a larger social problem outside the 
scope of the book to discuss: that the 
situation still resolves itself into one 
of individual employers and employes : 
that, ergo, we would better collect more 
facts. Finally (and this is a very 
homely detail, but may possibly have 
some slight unconsidered bearing on 
the case) Miss Pettengill was obliged 
to put an end to her experimentations 
in the cause of domestic science, be- 
cause she became physically unable to 
stand on her feet. The present reviewer 
is of the opinion that almost every 
maid-servant with whom she has had 
acquaintance, suffered in the same way 
from constant standing ; but not know- 
ing whether this be a pertinent obser- 
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vation, merely offers it for what it is 
worth. 

In conclusion one must not omit to 
say that “Toilers of the Home,” read 
for pure amusement, will repay the 
reader by certain cleverness of style, 
a homely wit, convincing description, 
some knack at humorous character 
portrayal, and a sort of driving direct- 
ness and brevity of narration that for- 
bids a flagging interest at any point 
of the recital. H. Te 
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Mr. Stanwood has written a book of 
power and interest. The subject is a 
American large one and has been ably 
Tariff Con. dealt with in the limits of 
troversies in p 
the 19th the two volumes compris- 
Century ing the work. The scope of 
the book includes an historical account 
of all tariff acts and tariff controversies 
from the colonial period down to the 
time in which we live. The important 
phases in the struggle which has raged 
around the tariff for more than a cen- 
tury are described in detail by Mr. 
Stanwood. He has studied the subject 
from every standpoint, and his views 
are impartially and ably presented. 
While frankly admitting his own be- 
lief in the protective system, we do not 
find any abuse of the theory in dis 
torting facts. He has kept his private 
opinions well controlled by the de 
mands of historical accuracy. 

Vast as is the material, the difficul- 
ties in the way of writing a useful 
and authoritative book on the subject 
are no less real. Of this Mr. Stan 
wood is perfectly conscious, and he 
remarks in his introductory chapter: 
“The materials for a history of the 
tariff are abundant, even  supet 
abundant. The statistics of commerce 
and industry, whole libraries of acade- 
mic argument, tens of thousands of 
pages of the publications in which the 
debates of Congress have been te 
corded, stump speeches and newspaper 
leaders innumerable, all these are at 
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‘* American Tariff Controversies in the 19th Century.” By Edward Stanwood. 
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Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Musicians 


hand, and they should be digested by 
any one who undertakes the task. Im- 
mense as is the preliminary labor in- 
volved, it does not, unfortunately, 
bring to the historian infallible judg- 
ment as to what shall be included in 
and what shall be omitted from 
his written work. The character of the 
controversy which he is to describe 
has been in the main political, for long 
periods almost exclusively so,—not 
commercial, not economical, not fiscal, 
but for the most part a game of party 
politics. Sinceit wasnotthe wholegame 
it is necessary to set forth the manner 
and extent of its influence upon other 
party issues and of their reflex influ- 
ence upon it. Here arises a danger, on 
the one hand, of touching upon the 
extraneous matters so lightly as to be- 
little their importance, on the other 
hand of going so far as to make the 
work discursive and obscure. Again, 
although the springs of action were so 
largely political, the tariff laws them- 
selves in their operation affected pro- 
foundly the commerce, the industry, 
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and the social condition of the people. 
The selection of facts pertinent to the 
subject and the rejection of those too 
remote to be considered as potential 
are matters regarding which no two 
persons would agree.” 

The value of this book must be ap- 
parent to every reader who takes it 
up. The huge mass of material has 
been well-digested and assists rather 
than cumbers the work. The author 
has evidently prepared the book with 
a view to the interests of the reader 
to whom the subject is a novel one, 
and in this he has been successful, 
making a subiect which is often the 
cause of much dull discussion, inter- 
esting and instructive. To Mr. otan- 
wood credit must be given for having 
covered an important field of Ameri- 
can history thoroughly and in such a 
manner that his book has not an un- 
interesting page in the whole of its 
two volumes. It is scholarly, authori- 
tative, sound in principle, clear as a 
narrative, and, not least of all, emi- 
nently readable. 
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ESSAYS AND 
LITERATURE 


Poets and Dreamers 


This book is a companion to “Little 
Journeys to the Homes of English 
little Jour. Authors.” In substance it 
ag is practically the same, the 
Famous chapters being biographical 
Musicians* sketches supplemented by 
anecdotes and appreciations of the 
genius and work of the composers 
treated of. A similar tendency to 
humor which does not, however, 
detract from the sincerity of tone 
characterizes the book as does the 
mtrusion of Mr. Hubbard’s own phil- 
sophy of life, though this, too, is 


0 eee — . 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Musicians—Little 
Journeys to the Homes of English Authors—Witnesses of the 
Light—Essays on Great Writers—Man and the Divine Order— 


expressed without precipitating a bias 
in judgment. 

Wagner, Paganini, Chopin, Mozart, 
Bach, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Handel, Verdi, Schumann and Brahms 
are the musicians discussed, and their 
contact, one with another, is inter- 
woven so as to make clear relative 
time, while their attributes are con- 
trasted to form a comprehensive com- 
parative study. 

The portraits included are excellent, 
the whole volume being useful, in- 
structive and entertaining. 





* “Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous 


Masic‘aus.’’ By Elbert Hubbard. 
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These “little journeys” have earlier 
appeared in the form of pamphlets 
Little Jour. issued at intervals. But 
neys tothe their collection in the pres- 
Homes o Bit on 
English ent guise is valu able not 
Authors* only for its quality of dur- 
ability, but is particularly interesting 
for its portraits. There is a fine photo- 
gravure of each author discussed, and 
the book itself is a specimen of simple 
but elegant binding. 

The title, “Little Journeys to the 
Homes,” does not seem altogether 
appropriate inasmuch as the only 
writer treated of to whose actual home 
the author went was William Morris. 
The sketches in the main are brief 
biographies combined with critical esti- 
mations. One and all are delightful in 
respect to both their informative mat- 
ter and the manner of their writing. 
It is true that Mr. Hubbard is fond of 
inserting passages born of his own per- 
sonal opinions and reflections, but since 
most of these are characterized by their 
author’s usual half cynicism and 
humor, we find them for the most part, 
diverting and appreciable. Mr. Hub- 
bard is no longer, however, the man of 
Fra Elbertus fame, he has not escaped 
the inevitable egotism of recognized 
eccentricity, while the tendency to epi- 
grammatic sayings renders his work 
platitudinous in numerous places. 

But he has drawn strong, sympa- 
thetic sketches of Morris, Browning, 
Tennyson, Macaulay, Byron, Addison, 
Burns, Milton, Johnson, Southey, 
Coleridge and Disraeli. Indubitably 
Mr. Hubbard has remarkable insight 
into character, and his views are 
neither narrow nor prejudiced. There- 
fore we find fairness characterizing the 
work throughout. Then, too, Mr. 
Hubbard has sought the most inter- 
esting facts about each writer, in con- 
sequence of which we discover many 
new anecdotes, pleasing and amusing, 


in connection with the various sub- 
jects, while at the same time we gain 
a more prominent idea of the time and 
environment of each than it is possible 
to obtain from most more pretentious 
works. Mr. Hubbard connects these 
great men, showing just how in: sey- 
eral cases their lives touched one upon 
another and upon other famous con- 
temporaries. The story of William 
Morris’s marriage and of his wife's 
value to the art of Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti, is one very striking instance, 

In the case of Burns, Byron and 
Coleridge, Mr. Hubbard is lenient, 
recognizing the fact that the work 
accomplished by these men is in no 
way diminished in value by the less 
pleasing aspects of their lives. After 
all, most of our great men have been 
to a greater or less degree unbalanced 
and were we to stop and consider their 
vagaries we should have little time for 
appreciating their work. As Mr. Hub 
bard says: 


“Most poets die young, not because the 
gods especially love them, but because life 
is a bank account, and to wipe out your bal- 
ance is to have your checks protested. The 
excesses of youth are drafts payable at ma- 
turity. Chatterton dead at eighteen; Keats 
at twenty-six, Shelley at thirty-three, Byron 
at thirty-six, Poe at forty and Burns at 
thirty-seven—are the rule.” 


And most of these men also paid for 
their excesses in sorrow—happiness 
would probably have quenched the 
fire of their creative genius. For all 
genius has been exercised to the 
greater heights through trials. Dante, 
exiled and lonely, Browning, yearning 
for her who had been called away, 
Byron, longing, craving for love with 
the weak and strife-inciting mother. 

Mr. Hubbard’s book will stand many 
readings. As a work of convenient 
reference it is invaluable. 


a 





* 6 Little Journeys to the Homes of English Authors.” By Elbert Hubbard. 
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Witnesses of the Light 


The six lectures published in this 
volume are known as the William Bel- 
den Noble Lectures, and are 
in accordance with the lec- 
tureship established in 1898 
; as a memorial to the late 

William Belden Noble, of Washington, 
D.C. For the present year, Mr. Wash- 
ington Gladden was chosen to deliver 
them, and as prescribed by the condi- 
tions of the founder, they are now pub- 
lished. 

The lectures may cover a large 
range of subjects, philosophy, litera- 
ture, art, poetry, the natural sciences, 
etc., their one common essential being 
that they must have this end in view, 


Witnesses of 
the Light * 


“The perfection of the spiritual man and 
the consecration by the spirit of Jesus of 
every department of human _ character, 
thought and activity.” 


Mr. Gladden chose six men, six mas- 
ters, who to his mind were “witnesses 
of the Light,” witnesses to Christ and 
the spirit of which He was. The au- 
thor says : 


“It is because the work of these men was 
done quite outside the realm of organized 
Christianity that I have selected them; 
their lives illustrate the truth that the king- 
dom of heaven is larger than the visible 
Church.” 


Genius is most certainly a God-given 
quality direct. Always it has been un- 
definable, always its possession has set 
men apart and above. Those upon 
whom its mantle has fallen are spirit- 
ually intense and surely there is a close 
connecting link between them and the 
divine. 

_ Such is, in a measure, Mr. Gladden’s 
idea and he has striven to show how 
Dante, Michelangelo, Fichte, Victor 
Hugo, Richard Wagner and Ruskin 
spread, by means of their works, the 
gospel lessons, though they did not 
identify themselves with the Church 


a 
hey are not deep nor intricate 
studies. They are simply, and plainly 
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written, with a biographical vaiue that 
should recommend itself to the general 
reader. ‘The various works of each 
subject are explained and the especial 
significance which Mr. Gladden 
ascribes to their teachings is discoursed 
upon. In each case it differs; the dif- 
ference being due to the differences in 
time and in environment. But funda- 
mentally it is the same, the lesson, the 
high ideal, the uplifting of the spirit, 
the tenderness and the forbearance.and 
the power to suffer and to forgive. 
* 

Mr. Sedgwick has recently been 
brought before the public by his maga- 
zine articles concerning 
Pope Leo and his life dur- 
ing the late Pope’s illness. 
The present volume is com- 
prised chiefly of essays reprinted from 
the Aflantic Monthly. The articles 
deal with some of the strong, signifi- 
cant writers of the world—Scott, Mon- 
taigne, Macaulay, Cervantes and 
Thackeray—with one upon D’An- 
nunzio as a novelist, and another upon 
English and French literature gener- 
ally and comparatively. 

The first essay on Lockhart’s “Life 
of Scott” might be called a eulogy on 
a eulogy. For at the same time that 
Mr. Sedgwick is pronouncing the 
Lockhart work a piece of flattery in 
the way of a biography, he himself is 
using the most laudatory terms with 
regard to the offending flattery. 

But Mr. Sedgwick is not as a rule 
characterized by a tendency to adula- 
tion. He shows himself the scholar 
and the critic, and for the most part 
discourses unbiasedly. He has a bril- 
liant touch that gives vitality and life 
to his writing and inspires an enthus~ 
iasm very like to his own. . 

Mr. Sedgwick has chosen to present 
for their individual and contrasting 
values the great, healthy men of our 
literature and he possesses the power 
to impart vividness of color, strength 


Essays on 
Great 
Writers + 


* “Witnesses of the Light.” Ry Washington Gladden. 
t “Essays on Great Writers.” By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
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of outline and accuracy of estimation 
in dealing with a huge personality and 
an extraordinary power. He gives a 
view at once concise and clear and 
awards a place not hedged about by 
private prejudice and likings. But 
through it all he escapes the eminently 
learned, and so delivers himself as to 
prove interesting and comprehensive 
to the average general reader. As 
magazine articles the essays were well 
worth the time reading; their useful- 
ness as a work of reference and as a 
book to be enjoyed again and again 
from time to time will justify their 
being reissued in permanent form. 


> 


Mr. Horatio Dresser is another of 
that happily increasing class of men 
who are being noted for 
their breadth of mind and 
spirit and for their capable 
thought and sympathetic 
line of action regarding the more inti- 
mate problems of life. 

Mr. Dresser bears aloft the banner 
of Christianity in its simpler truths 
and meanings, but he is not absorbed 
with carrying it in so concentrated a 
zeal that he cannot pause and give a 
lift to the struggling brother who needs 
enlightenment and words of courage 
to help him on the way. 

In his book, ‘“The. Christ Ideal,”’ Mr. 
Dresser formulated a creed which, if 
widely adopted, would have meant a 
great step in the betterment of the 
world. In “Man and the Divine Or- 
der,” he supplements his former work 
by explaining his conception of the 
relations that exist between God and 
Man. He follows up the developments 
that have taken place in religion and 
philosophy since the earliest days. The 
inception of mythology, its growth and 
its changes, its merging into more 
modern and finally, modern forms, are 
all traced out, upon g®neral lines, it is 
true, but none the less significantly. 

The chapters are not consecutively 
written. They each contain the lead- 


Man and 
the Divine 
Order * 





ing idea, but they are not bound 
tightly together. The ideas are 
throughout suggestive rather than 
assertive, for above all does Mr. 
Dresser shun dogmatism even in the 
small things.. 

To take up the various points in the 
volume as they should be taken up ina 
proper consideration of the book, were 
an impossible task in the space here 
assigned. But anyone interested in the 
present progress of human thought, 
anyone who can think and does think, 
and who meditates and speculates upon 
the leading problems of life and the 
meaning of death and the possibilities 
of the hereafter, anyone who wishes 
to get broadminded sympathy and a 
help to the surer faith without having 
first to break down the barriers of a 
stone-wall dogma, should take up Mr. 
Dresser’s book. It will throw light 
on many things, it will suggest new 
directions, it will please by its range 
and its simple, direct manner. It is 
highly instructive, too, in many general 
ways, the author’s plan being to back 
up his arguments and assertions with 
facts and comparative studies. 
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The new movement in_ Ireland, 
headed principally by Mr. Yeats, Mr. 
Douglas Hyde and Lady 
Gregory and characterized 
chiefly by their combined 
enthusiasm, and Mr. Yeats'’s 
indubitably poetic power, is well worth 
a contemplation and a display of 
encouragement and interest. The Celtic 
attributes of character are surely such 
as make for poetry and song more than 
for all else and the genius that must 
exist, even though uncultivated ; in the 
land, should be made subject to investi- 
gation. The effervescence, the exuber- 
ance, the imagination, the quick light- 
ness of tongue and brain that centuries 
ago were absorbed from the Celtic 
nature by the Anglo-Saxon and were 
combined with Teutonic strength and 
stolidity and chastity to form the Eng- 


Poets and 
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* + Man and the Divine Order.” By Horatio Dresser. 


+ ‘“*Poetsand Dreamers.” By Lady Gregory. 
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Poets and Dreamers 


lish race, must, of itself, even though 
deterred by lack of training and by 
the probable and less estimable quality 
of laziness, produce something in the 
‘manner of delicately poetic song and 
folk-verse, if nothing more. 

In “Poets and Dreamers,” Lady 
Gregory gives what is, in part, the 
result of the efforts at an Irish Renais- 
sance. 

The book consists of character 
studies, dissertations upon certain 
works produced, mostly folk-songs; 
and translations of some of these last. 
The poems are taken up in groups, 
headed by a study of the poet Raftery, 
a study which is in part comparative 
with one of his rival, Callinan. Raft- 
ery lived in the ’teens and twenties of 
the nineteenth century; he died some- 
where about 1840. He was a wander- 
ing poet and was noted for his invec- 
tive and shunned for the superstition 
which attached to him that bad luck 
to the object would surely follow upon 
his ill-will and that his curses would 
be fulfilled. It was also believed that 
misfortune was sure to come upon 
thoee whom he mentioned in_ his 
poems, notwithstanding the fact that 
those whom he praised were well- 
praised. One of the first steps taken 
by the Irish Literary Society has been 
to have published weekly one of Raft- 
ery’s poems, with a view to later col- 
lecting them in book form. In order 
to obtain these from the people who 
know them, there was established in 


“Through the Gates of Old Ro- 
mance,” by W. Jay Mills, tells the love 
story of Philip Freneau, who has been 
the subject of so much recent discus- 
sion in America. Mrs, Gertrude Ath- 
erton pictured him as a scoundrel in 
“The Conqueror,” and Mary S. Aus- 
ten restored his fair name in her work. 
Professor Patee also came to his aid 
with a handsome edition of his poems. 
Mr. Mills’s great-uncle, Edward Lead- 
beater, married a daughter of the poet, 
and it was from family papers that the 
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1902 a Feis, and prizes were given for 
traditional singing, and for old poems 
repeated and stories told, in the Irish 
tongue. 

Something of the mistaken condi- 
tions of literature in Ireland can be 
gathered from this passage of Lady 
Gregory : 


It was only a few years ago, when Doug- 
las Hyde published his literal translations of 
Connacht Love Songs, that I realized that, 
while I had thought poetry all but dead in 
Ireland, the people about me had been keep- 
ing up the lyrical tradition that existed in 
Ireland before Chaucer lived. While I had 
been looking in the columns of Nationalist 
newspapers for some word of poetic prom- 
ise, they had been singing songs of love 
and sorrow in the language that has been 
pushed nearer and nearer to the western 
seaboard—the edge of the world. 


Lady Gregory has translated a 
number of ballads under various head- 
ings, such as “West Irish Ballads,” 
“Jacobite Ballads,’ “An Craoibhin’s 
Poems,” “Boer Ballads in Ireland,” 
and several plays by An Craoibhin, 
the name by which Mr. Douglas Hyde 
is known throughout the island. She 
has also devoted chapters to ‘“Moun- 
tain Theology,” “Herb Healing” and 
“Workhouse Dreams,” her pictures of 
the people and their surroundings 
being vivid, while her productions of 
some of their words and ideas give a 
fair conception of the state of mental 
development in Ireland in those phases 
that are not generally known or appre- 
ciated. 


author obtained the facts of this 


charming and idyllic story. 


Aa 
Mr. Stewart Edward White’s new 
story, “The Magic Forest,” is to be 
published at once. The publishers say 
that the woods atmosphere is charm- 
ingly introduced into this tale of the 


Canadian forest. Besides the pictures 
in color, printed by the process used 
for the first time in “The Call of the 
Wild,” the book will contain a quan- 
tity of decorations and pictures in the 
text. 
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_, The Long Night—An Apache Princess— Where Love Is—To-morrow’s 

: Tangles—The Yellow Van—The Master Rogue—A Sequence ig 
Hearts—-Count Falcon of the Eyrie—Letters Home—She That Hesi. 
tates—Eleanor Dayton—The Beaten Path—Barbe of Grand Bayou— 
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' We never sigh when we see a’ new 
book by Mr. Weyman; we grab it—if 

such a term be permissible. 
The Long There is something or a 
Night * combination of some things 

in the novels written by this 
author that satisfy both the head and 
the heart. They feed the mind but in 
doing so they forfeit nothing in the 
power of pleasing. For he who starts 
one of the Weyman romances will not 
pause till he has perused the tale com- 
pletely to the finish. 

“The Long Night” was the longest, 
darkest night of the year, in Geneva. 
The city was betrayed and Savoy 
rushed in. But the defence was too 
cunning and too brave. Geneva 
retained. her independence. It is the 
story of all this that is told thrillingly 

he Long Night,” and the quest for 
the “Elixir of Life,” and the fanati- 
cism regarding the popular credence 
of “witchcraft” figure conspicuously. 
The hero is a young Frenchman, 
come to Geneva to study. His romance 
furnishes the indispensable love ele- 
ment. 

The story never tires. Throughout 
it shows the well-read, imaginative, 
intense: man with the sure gift of 
strong and facile expression. The pic- 
tures are strikingly vivid, nay they are 
more than pictures. Actual life pul- 
sates in and through them, actual peo- 
ple breathe and act upon them. They 
have established a school of their own 
but in it they are still the master- 
pieces. Mr. Stanley Weyman has 
been imitated and imitated in his par- 


ticular line of work, but he holds the 
supremacy and that aloft. The only 
English writers of to-day who can 
approach him are Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, and their novels are in many 
ways of a distinctly different class, 


- 


General Charles King has for a 
number of years been the most popular 
writer of stories of United 
An Apache States Army life on the 
Princesst Frontier. His books have 
been bright and interesting 
and have always shown that General 
King knows the ins and outs of army 
life as one should know them before 
attempting to write and also that he 
knows how to write. His latest book, 
“An Apache Princess,” is no exception 
to this rule. 

The story is one that holds the inter- 
est throughout because of the develop- 
ments in the mystery that enshrouded 
Fort Sandy for a time. ‘The story is 
well told, indeed so well told that the 
reader is not sure of the solution of the 
mystery until near the end of the book, 
and the interest does not lag even after 
the mystery is solved, for then there 
is time for the development of the love- 
story. 

The character study in the book 
shows the difference between the girl 
half-savage and the girl civilized and 
cultured by contrast between Natze 
and Angela. Natze, the daughter of 
an Indian chieftain, born and bred in 
the wilds of Arizona, knows only how 
to act on impulse and is almost incapa- 


* «The Long Night.” Ry Stanley J. Weyman. 


+ ** Am Apache Princess.”"” By General Charles King. 
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An Apache Princess 


ble of thinking before she acts; while 
Angela, the daughter of a captain in 
the United States Army, educated in 
the East, knows how to think before 
acting, although at times she, too, 
appears to act on impulse. The con- 
trast between these two gives one the 
impression that perhaps General King 


than the more complex character of 
her American sister. 

The hero of the story, Niel Blakeley, 
a young lieutenant under Captain 
Wren, is more the central figure of the 
book than the Apache princess herself. 
Neil Blakeley is not to be found at 
Fort Sandy alone, nor even in tie 


THEY HUSTLED HER PONY INTO A RAVINE. 


8 better acquainted with the Indian 
maiden than he is with the American 
girl, Although this impression may be 
caused by the fact that the nature of 
the Indian girl being so much simpler, 
S more easily reproduced in a book 


From ‘‘An Apache Princess’’ 


army only, but he is known to each one 
of us in our circle of acquaintances, 
however small it may be. He is mis- 
judged by every one, or almost every 
one in the camp, because of a bit of 
gossip. 
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By far the least interesting people 
in the book are Captain Wren, his sis- 
ter, Miss Janet, and Major Plume. 
The calm manner which the last men- 
tioned is able to assume before the 
public gaze, when his mind is in a most 
disturbed state, shows plainly the sort 
of man he is. Captain Wren is well 
done, and Miss Janet is another exam- 
ple of what a few strong strokes may 
do, for although General King devotes 
but little time to her, we _ feel 
acquainted in a short time, but then 
Miss Janet or her counterpart we must 
remember is no stranger to any one 
who reads or who knows people in 
general. 

Although “The Apache Princess” 
gives the reader very little foundation 
for any serious thought, the book is 
throughout interesting and well worth 
reading. C. Edna Bramble. . 

> 

A slight transposition of words— 
in the title, would give a truer idea of 
the book, for it does not 
show “Where Love Is,” but 
rather makes us question 
Where is love? 

The story seems to me “the eternal 
tragedy of the clipped wings.” The 
father of the heroine, a henpecked 
man—always making a fool of him- 
self on the Stock Exchange. The 
mother belongs to the “hardened- 
souled woman of fashion’—whose 
daughters are carefully groomed and 
taken to the market and sold to the 
highest bidder. One cannot expect 
much from daughters so trained. The 
heroine is a proud, self-contained 
woman—whose beauty brought many 
suitors, whose resistance to the mother 
made her reiect them—a woman with 
a-strong will who held herself in check. 
We are told that “her feet trod the 
nooks of life; her head touched the 
stars’—and yet we see her engaged to 
one man, in love with another and 
marrying the third who wanted “a 
good decorative Duchess,” recognizing 


Where 
Love Is * 


* 6} Where Lovells.” By William J. Locke 
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with all his American shrewdness that 
no American woman would make him 
her ideal, looked about for an English 
woman who would, as he frankly puts 
it, bow “not to this insignificant bald- 
headed thing that is I, but to what in 
the way of position and power I repre- 
sent.” 

There is tragedy enough, but the 
neat tragedy is in the sordid make- 
shifts, in the way the mother made 
home intolerable and drove her child 
to marriage. We feel our blood 
chilled, as we listen to that which is 
far more virulent than a fishwife’s, for 
every phase touches a jangling nerve, 
and every gibe tears a delicate fibre, 
whereas Billingsgate merely shocks 
and “belabors.” 

In a state of righteous indignation 
and while exaltation possessed her 
Norma fled from her mother and her 
affianced—faced with humility Poverty 
until the novelty wore off—and then— 
oh then—training, education—luxury 
was too much for her. The “aristo- 
cratic English beauty” quailed before 
the cheap furniture, the petty econo- 
mies, the one slatternly servant—the 
table cloth stained with the week's 
meals, the battered tin soap dish with 
its shaving of yellow soap. The gath- 
ering horror of it as it bursted likea 
thunder-storm upon her is terrible. 
Locke shows wonderful powers of ob- 
servation and great familiarity with 
social types and conditions and in pre- 
senting the ‘“daintily  environed’ 
woman fleeing and shuddering before 
the bare coarse realities, he writes 
himself an author to be reckoned with. 
“All the love in the world could not 
shed a glamour over the nakedness of 
the existence that had now been tt 
vealed to her in its entire crudeness. 
The character drawing is good and the 
effect of luxury through the individual 
admirable, but of Love that melts tit 
heart to tenderness and: gives wings 
to the soul, he knows nothing. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
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A little too long drawn out to be 
wholly relishable, yet withal sustaining 
well an interesting force 
Tomorrow's that never quite rises to 
Tanglks* dramatic acuteness, ““To- 
morrow’s Tangles” pre- 


sents itself a book to read though one 
sareely to absorbingly delight the 
reader, 

The tale is of pioneer days in Cali- 
fornia, the earlier scenes being laid in 


Utah, along the trail. The life of the 
miner, and the crude existence of the 
settler are both pictured vividly, as is 
the social life in various of its phases 
of California in its childhood days. 
Mormonism, in all its horrors, is 


From ‘* To-morrow's Tangles"’ 


thrown into colorful relief, the sordid 
picture of a man exchanging a sick 
wife and a three-weeks-old baby for 
two horses, is made an episode upon 
w which to pivot the entire story. 


*“To-morrow's Tangles.” By Geraldine Bonner. 
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There are many threads in the nar- 
rative and they are of many hues. Miss 
Bonner has deftly gathered them 
together and plaited them into a strand 
even and compact and neat to look 
upon. That the strand lengthens with 
a seemingly unnecessary elasticity is 
a fault which annoys, but which_ is 
hardly of dimensions for preventing 
a perusal. For Miss Bonner has the 
traits of humanity and humor, she sees 
sympathetically and portrays after the 
same fashion, she does not strain her 
abilities and make feints at excitement 
or the marvellous; she draws condi- 
tions as they probably existed a half 
or three-quarters of a century ago, 
and her work bears the stamp of pains- 
taking accuracy. If we feel that 
we could dispense with some portions, 
it is, after all, but a matter of per- 
sonal taste and may not find endorse- 
ment among the many who will see 
in Miss Bonner’s very excellent talents 
for fiction a quality to cover numerous 
other and lesser shortcomings. 


¥ 


Mr. Whiteing stands in a class by 
himself, among novelists. He com- 
bines in his work, the 
The Yellow Henry James, William 
Van * Dean Howells and David 
Graham Phillipses. His 
stories are pictures and character-stud- 
ies, the pictures harmonious, symmetri- 
cal, neutral though accurate, the char- 
acter studies dignified, minute and 
politely repressed, the whole bright- 
ened by a delicate, fastidious sarcasm 
and a faint flavor of humor. 

The Feudal system is the institution 
upon which Mr. Whiteing would place 
his ban, but artistic fitness demanded 
that he make his denunciation subtle 
and within the obscuring shadows of 
an international romance and a presen- 
tation of English social life. 

The story is interesting, though not 
absorbingly so, its theme arouses 
reflection and a necessity for making 


ready an opinion. The manner of the 
writing satisfies artistic demands with 
its well-poised comminglement of 
simplicity and literary impression, 
leaving only the studious-treatment 
and the conscientious supplying of the 
most trifling details to become monoto- 
nous. But even seemingly unneces- 
sary detail can be tolerated when it 
is dressed in a so _ appreciatively 
humorous and ironical garb, hence- 
forth we find “The Yellow Van” good 
and substantial reading. 


* 


The fatal fever ior gold—the harass- 
ing, oppressing, compelling greed for 
the dollar and even the 
The Master cent! If we but realized it, 
Rogue t we should see how the 
mean-clad man in the cellar, 
hiding his wealth and bringing it forth 
by candle-light to caress and gloat over 
its sheen is no greater miser than the 
millionaire, who dwells in his palace, 
makes a nightly display, but watches 
with a pang, each penny go, and feels 
but barely satisfied even when he 
knows the investment in social stand- 
ing and repute be profitable. 
Hear how a typical Croesus plans it 
according to Mr. Phillips: 


“Years ago—as soon as I had my first 
million put by—I resolved that I would 
never for any purpose whatsoever subtract 
a penny either from the principal or from 
the income of my fortune. Gifts of all 
kinds, expenses of all kinds, out-go of every 
description, must come from new sources 
of revenue; my fortune and its income and 
the surplus over the previous year’s out-go 
must be treated as a sacred fund of which 
I was merely the trustee. That rule has put 
me often im straits, has forced me to many 
money-making measures that in the narrow 
view would be called relentless. But to tt 
the world owes my highest achievements a 
a financier and industrial leader, and to it 
[ owe the bulk of my fortune.” 


Here is the sentiment of the man in 
a nutshell, the substance of his moral 
creed and the excuse to the conscience 
that makes a coward of him. 


* ‘The Yellow Van.” By Richard Whiteing. 
+ “The Master Rogue.” By David Graham Phillips. 
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Mr. David Graham Phillips pos- mentally true of the now-existing 
sesses in his grasp an adequate con- unworthy specimens of American men 


ception of present day conditions in and women. 
America. It is to put scorn upon these The “Master Rogue” was an artistic, 


\ 


“THE RAZOR CUT ME AND DROPPED TO THE FLOOR”’ 
From ‘‘The Master Rogue”’ 


conditions that he writes in this half- subtle criminal. He soothed the inner 


satirical way and draws pictures, per- voice by many well constructed argu- 
haps a little exaggerated but funda- ments and thus extricated himself from 
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unpleasant thoughts and hauntings, 
but in his heart he knew that all the 
time he was paying a tremendous pen- 
alty. Yet so strong upon him was the 
desire for wealth and yet greater 
wealth, that he put the realization from 
him, succumbing only at the very end. 
The loss of his domestic peace, the 
stigma of wrong-doing, known to the 
world, they were tragic! One pities 
such a man in a way, though how little 
he deserves even pity! 


> 


Every great crisis in the affairs of 
the nation stimulates writers of books 
by giving them a new set- 
ting for their works. As 
was to be expected, the 
Coal Strike of last winter 
has formed a basis for quite a number 
of the new novels. Of these, “A 
Sequence in Hearts” may be said to 
to be a good sample, although the 
author of the book has very properly 
allowed the strike itself to form a mere 
background for an interesting and 
fairly unusual type of love story. 

Marian Genge is the chief character 
in the book, which is really the story 
of a hard battle that she had to fight 
with herself, although the love stories 
of a number of other women are woven 
in with this. It is the women rather 
than the men of the story that are 
worth studying, because the contrast 
in their characters is so well brought 
out. Violet and Jane Dunham are the 
daughters of a great society woman. 
Violet, like her mother, is very fond 
of pleasure, as society knows it. She 
is a little pink and white butter-fly, 
always “deeply interested” in her latest 
fad, while Jane, the younger sister, 
abhors all things dainty and feminine, 
and ridicules various incidents in the 
most amusing way. Then Romola 
West, with her inquisitive Adela, is a 


A Sequence 
in Hearts * 


News 


peculiar little artist, who has exeel- 
lent ideas on some subjects but is 
always spurting them out in an untact. 
ful way at the expense of her personal 
comfort and her “artistic” tempera- 
ment. 

But it is in Marian Genge that the 
book interests the reader most deeply. 
Hers was that old, old, sad plight— 
she had given herself wholly and unre 
servedly to the man that she loved and 
he, never realizing that he loved her, 
takes from her that which he desires— 
mere companionship, and soon after is 
married to Violet Dunham, not nearly 
so worthy of him as Marian, not capa- 
ble of understanding him, or helping 
him, who was far too good for her, in 
his problems. Then comes Marian’s 
perplexing question—What is her life 
to be? What can it be without him?— 
and its answer. 

Killian Orth is but’ an example of 
hundreds—indeed thousands of the 
selfish men in the world. His charac- 
ter was strong but his fault was his 
selfishness. So many men are selfish 
and make women suffer as Marian 
suffered. ‘The book allows the reader 
to form his own opinions as to whether 
Killian Orth realized his mistake too 
late and refrained from acknowledging 
it out of respect for his wife, or 
whether he was really too blind to real- 
ize the fact that Marian loved him, 
although she as much as told him that 
she did. Most readers will probably 
agree upon the-former, although the 
later is a possibility. 

The book on the whole is well writ 
ten, being witty in parts, and contain- 
ing some excellent character study, but 
though it may find a place far from 
the lowest in the rank and file of fic 
tion, it will not stand out prominently 
as one of the best novels produced 
during the season. 





* A Sequence in Hearts.” ByMary Moss. 
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Mr. Scollard writes a clever and 
interesting story. His work is not 
notable, however, so much 

Count Falcon for the impress that it bears 
of the Eyrie* of originality in idea or in 
construction, as for the 

marks of distinctiveness and individu- 


thrilling situations and odd dilemmas. 
The Venetian setting is sketched in 
artistically, and as might be expected 
from Mr. Scollard, with adequate 
poetic embellishment, while the few 
Roman scenes are drawn with sureness 
as well as quickness of stroke, and 


THE DEVOTION OF ELISABETTA 


ality of style that are indubitably 
stamped upon it. Its chief merit lies 
in the fact that from the first page to 
last it pleases and absorbs. It has 
something: of Mr. Weyman’s rapid 
action, and it presents a tangle of 


**“Count Falcon of the Eyrie.” By Clinton Scollard. 


From ‘‘Ccunt Falcon of the Eyrie’’ 


with decidedness of color. Of course, 
as is usual with the adventurous tale, 
much must be conceded to the author’s 
ample imaginative qualities; did we 
put all such stories to test of actual 
possibility and discord, all that seems 
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without the pale, we should probably 
retain little more than a tame rem- 
nant. But this school of authors write 
to amuse, to please and if they furnish 
wholesome, exhilarating enjoyment, in 
attractive form, it is sufficient. 


¥ 


All sorts of peoples write all sorts 
of “Letters Home” through which 
runs a romance washed in 
with thin water colors. 

New York is represented 
as wiping all other places 
from the map. And it is shown that 
“a man can’t afford to indulge in 
much sentiment if he expects to get 
along in New York.” 

The Southern girl full of energy 
and success—contrasts well with the 
struggling Northern sister who says 
that “Southern women got so much 
rest in the old slavery times that they 
never want rest any more.” It is time 
that this false picture of the irrespon- 
sible butterfly should be cast away 
with other myths. The planter’s wife 
was doctor and nurse—dressmaker and 
tailor—teacher and cook, the manager 
of the large household supplies, and 
familiar with its smallest detail. This 
training was the sure preparation for 
that sorrowful to-morrow and all the 
other to-morrow’s that follow. 

Howell gives a glimpse of society in 
the great city “so sufficient to itself, 
that it need be at no pains to be 
exclusive and so richly indifferent to 
what others can bring that no amount 
of money can affect its imagination.” 
There is something pathetic in the 
way the woman from the backwoods 
looks back to the home with “some 
ground around you and everybody is 
neighborly.” The way the New 
Yorker thinks of Boston, or rather 
does not think of it at all is amusing, 
and eventually the Bostonian admits 
“we were once a capital—the capital 
of New England, but since New Eng- 


Letters 
Home * 


* Letters Home.” By William Dean Hewells. 
+ “She That Hesitates.” 
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land has become more and more lost 
in the United States we have ceased 
to be a capital.” 

The drama of New York’s tremen- 
dousness—her inexhaustible novelties 
—are forced upon us on every page; 
and beneath them all the heart of 
humanity lies bare and quivering. 
Truth is torn up by the roots in pic- 
tures like this—‘it is no use to pre- 
tend that hard luck does not take the 
manhood out of a man; when he has 
an inferior part to play in life, he 
begins to look the part, and he looks 
the superior part when he has that 
to play.” 

Gems are scattered everywhere, too 
smoothly polished and too much alike 
to arouse enthusiasm. Charles Reade 
said, “George Eliot's métier appears 
to me to consist principally in describ- 
ing with marvelous accuracy the hab- 
its, manners and customs of animal- 
cule as they are seen under the micro- 
scope,” and this seems to me a true 
literary portrait of William Dean 
Howells. 

Kate Blackiston Stille. 
¥ 

The theme of this new novel by Mr. 
Dickson, is an old and worn one. That 
he has imparted to it new 
and vital interest and unde- 
niably stimulative power, is 
significant of his skill asa 
novelist and his ability to build upa 
lively, invigorating story. 

“She That Hesitates” is a combina- 
tion of “Graustark” and “The Shadow 
of the Czar,” with a few Weymanistic 
touches added. The princess in dis 
tress, the unfortunate agreement of 
marriage and in this case the unhappy 
marriage itself, and the more humbly- 
born lover, are all there as well a 
the satisfactory conclusion to the 
whole. Only—the lover does not a 
in most cases accomplish the final 
rescue of his Princess—he does may 
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By Harris Dickson. 
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brave things, but in the end she sends 
him away and then goes to him after- 
wards. And in the beginning he 
makes love to her because he is paid 
to do it, not because he really loves 
her, though that comes very soon. 


And he does not come to her pure, 
for the first time passionately stirred ; 
he has been living with another 
Woman, who just at the opening of the 
story tricks him. The beautiful, fas- 
Cmating Barbara Klikoff ! 


D’Aubant is not an ideal hero. He 
has a full quota of human weak- 
nesses, though we cannot help liking 
him and sympathizing with him, not- 
withstanding. The Princess Charlotte 
is a typically brave, independent, lov- 


From ‘She That Hesitates”’ 


ing woman, scorning the splendors 
that attend pomp without happiness, 
and refusing to be compelled against 
her will. 

The book is one long series of rap- 
idly changing incidents, all vying with 
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one another in accomplishing the most 

thrilling, the most dramatic and most 

romantic heights. The climaxes are 

strong, the end is sweetly fitting, the 

whole proving enjoyable throughout. 
- 

There is a certain literary trick 
about Nathaniel Stevenson’s latest 
book, “Eleanor Dayton.” It 
is a trick of arrangement, 
and in keeping with the 
tentatively dramatic spirit 
of modern fiction. In his three first 
chapters the author has drawn bodily 
out of the progress of the story a 
certain episode, and set it at the begin- 
ning of his book for the picturesque, 
the dramatic effect to be gained by so 
placing it. He has thereby also made 


Eleanor 
Dayton * 


himself responsible for the reader’s 
impression that he is about to peruse 
a historical novel of the Second Em- 
pire: and incurs the latter’s gratitude 
when with the beginning of the fourth 
chapter the narrative gives itself a 


shake, as it were, and proceeds to the 
real business in hand, which is to tell 
the story of a young American girl 
of the early sixties, in whose life the 
Parisian episode above mentioned is 
but the psychological moment in the 
progress of her love-affair. 

Properly speaking, “Eleanor Day- 
ton” is a family story, of a somewhat 
old-fashioned type, and concerns itself 
nearly as much with the affairs of a 
“large connection” in the middle West 
of those days, as it does with Eleanor 
Dayton herself. Of plot, in the strict 
sense, there is none to the book; but 
a succession of events is described, 
through which the character of the 
heroine develops itself. Eleanor Day- 
ton exists by reason of being a beauty: 
but having in her early girlhood been 
told the story of the aunt whose beauty 
did not save her from a loveless, 
unprofitable life, she becomes scepti- 
cal as to the value of her own gift, 
and capricious to the lovers whom it 
attracts. Having refused the most 
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promising of these, a companion of 
her orphaned girlhood, she thinks to 
escape a realization of her own heart 
by going abroad. While in Paris, she 
has her portrait done by Anatole Saint 
Antoine, who interprets her beauty not 


"as it is, but as it will be when it has 


been spiritualized by conscious suffer- 
ing, and ennobled thereby. The exhi- 
bition of the painting is the moment 
of the story; for the fulfillment of its 
tragic prophecy follows immediately 
upon Eleanor’s realization of its mean- 
ing. The lover's ship is wrecked as 
he is on his way to make another 
appeal ; and her happiness is lost at the 
same time that the final perfection is 
placed upon her beauty. The point 
is perhaps a little subtle to embody in 
a novel; and is difficult to analyze in 
a sketch of a few words; but develop- 
ment of the idea does not altogether 
lack interest or convincingness. 
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The “Beaten Path” is a study of life 

among the laboring classes, and proves 

to be a book full of power 

The “Beaten and purpose. ‘The author 

Path ” + has endowed the characters 

with life, so that they are 

not mere puppets, but living every day 
specimens of humanity. 

The book is an intensely interesting 
one, unusually well written, and show- 
ing a knowledge and analysis of the 
labor problem which could be gained 
only by a position closely in touch with 
the people and conditions. The chief 
fault of the plot, is that the author has 
spent too much space in giving the 
reader details that have very little or no 
bearing upon the story proper. This 
causes the reader to become somewhat 
confused and rather weary at. the 
apparently interminable succession of 
events. On the whole the author 
deserves credit for the manner in 
which he has handled the subject and 
for his strong, able character creations. 


R.C 


* «Eleanor Dayton.” By Nathaniel Stephenson. 


+ “ The Beaten Path.” 


By Richard L. Makin. 
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Mr. Oxenham proved his ability to “Barbe” opens with a tragedy, a 

write a thoroughly interesting and ex- horrible crime perpetrated upon Christ- 

citing tale when he brought mas Eve, but a crime out of which 

Barbe of out “Flowers of the Dust;” sprang a most touching and most 
the Grand in his new book, “Barbe of charming romance. 

i Grand Bayou” he shows Barbe tended the Grand Bayou 


‘“THE ROPE RAN SLOWLY FROM HAND TO HAND” 
From ‘‘ Barbe of the Grand Bayou”’ 


himself capable of writing both a thrill- Light. In the lighthouse she lived for 
ing and a beautiful story. years with her father and scarcely 


* “Barbe of the Grand Bayou.’ By John Oxenham. 
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knew any other human else. A cat 
and a maimed gull were her compan- 
ions and her education, save for a fun- 
damental training obtained in a con- 
vent, consisted of a contemplatation of 
the roaring sea, the gold and violet 
sunset, and the deep green pools where 
dwelt the varied-hued anemones. But 
one day a shipwreck occurred and 
brave Barbe saved a fair-haired youth 
and nursed him. Thence grew a love 
story, surpassing sweet and sweeter 
made by the tinge of bitterness and 
shadow and the trial of an enforced 
separation. They were wonderful, 
blood-curdling experiences, those of 
Alain, deep down in the cave where his 
rival had thrust him, but the daylight 
was the brighter for them, and the 
ultimate possession of Barbe compen- 
sated for all. 

Mr. Oxenham gives us some bits 
of very exquisite description, for the 
rest, he writes fluently and inspires the 
emotions he seeks for. There is true 
dramatic point and strength of empha- 
sis throughout the book. 


A 


This is a very delightful little story 
in which the gentle Colonel Carter 
figures once more. Mr. F. 
os Hopkinson Smith puts all 
Christmas* his old-time sympathy and 
enthusiasm into the sketch 
of the fine old Southerner who could 
so readily be enraged, but who was 
by kindness as easily and effectually 
appeased. His differences with Mr. 
Klutchem, a Wall street broker, the 
episode of the caning followed by a 
reconciliation and an invitation for 
Mr. Klutchem and his small daugh- 
ter to a Christmas dinner where the 
Virginian’s gracious manners and 
child-like singleness of heart, com- 
pletely transform the sordid money 
maker, are pictures fully and sweetly 
told. 


The Southern gentleman of the old 
school aud the darkey devoted to his 
master are ever characters to be con- 
sidered and admired. In Colonel Car- 
ter and Chad we have excellent exam- 
ples of that past regime, and no one 
can read of the Colonel’s New York 
life and of his wonderful Christmas 
dinner without being stirred to love, 
sympathy and reverent respect for the 
proud gray-head, the tall military fig- 
ure, the kindly, unselfish courtesy and 
the jealously guarded honor of the 
dear old Virginia Colonel. 


Aa 


We have here a well-executed pic- 
ture of the England of George IIL’s 
reign. We Americans are 
The very forcibly struck by the 
Harvesterst contrast presented when 
we place side by side in our 
minds, the struggle of the Americans 
for liberty, their poverty, and hard- 
ships and sufferings, and the luxuri- 
ous lives of the English, their extrava- 
gances, their frivolity and irresponsi- 
bility. While the Prince of Wales 
was earning his reputation as the most 
dissipated and most flagrant rake in 
all Europe, Washington was striving 
to prevent mutiny and assuage agony 
at Valley Forge; while the seriousness 
of life was being realized by the 
patriots stung to rebellion, England 
was filled with lightness and laughter 
and wine. 

Mr. Lanston does not give the 
American picture. All the scenes are 
England and France, and to the fore- 
ground is a romance. There is a hero 
whom one really admires only in the 
very last chapters. Though one feels 
his fascinations throughout, there is 4 
heroine who charms from first page 
to last. It all forms the kind of story 
to please and to offer a pastime for the 
hour of ennui. 


* « Colonel Carter’s Christmas.”” By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


+ “The Harvesters” By Aubrey Lanston. 
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There is excitement if nothing else 
in this story. Besides, the subject is 
a new one. We do not re- 

The Daughter rember having had the 
Segnate * magnitudinous operations 
of a Western railroad cor- 


and marshals them forth with ease. 
Like Mr. Norris, in writing “The Pit,” 
he did not begin to put his story upon 
paper until he knew the data was all 
correct and ready for use. Then he 
carefully manipulated his notes to bind 


tae. 
TUS GRuGe i= 


“I HATE TO SEE A MAN RUIN HIS OWN CHANCES IN THIS WAY,” HE WAS SAYING 


poration figuring in a novel before. 
Love upon an engine lost in a moun- 
tain storm is unique—and more than 
ordinarily interesting. 

Mr. Spearman has his facts all ready 


From ‘‘ The Daughter of a Magnate”’ 


together a very pretty and romantic 
romance. 

The story reads well. Now and then 
technicalities loom formidably, but 
there is usually a light love scene to 





*“The Daughter of a Magnate.” By Frank H. Spearman. 
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help wear off the effects. The blast- 
ing of a mountain side, the rescue of a 
wrecked superintendent, are common- 
place incidents, and broken ribs and 
legs and fractured arms mend with 
marvellous rapidity. And never was 
a lover so in love as the redoubtable, 
remarkable Glover. And the daugh- 
ter of the magnate is just a little 
queerly managed in the earlier chap- 
ters. It is some time before she be- 
comes actually real. 

But it is a clever tale notwithstand- 
ing, instructive as well as entertaining. 
It gives us an idea of certain stupen- 
dous operations and: incidents that 
seem as wonderful to the outsider as 
do the big deals and corners in the 
Stock Exchanges. 


In his preface to “In Babel,” Mr. 
George Ade says that the stories “have 
been assembled into this 
volume in the fairit hope 
that they may serve as an 
antidote for the slang which 
has been administered to the public in 
such frequent doses of late.” The 
author has become known far and 
wide for his stories in slang, and it will 
probably be surprising to many people 
to find that he is capable of writing 
anything else. However, in this col- 
lection of short stories, comparatively 
little slang is used, in fact in several 
of them none at all can be found. 

The author also tells us that “the 
stories and sketches have been rewrit- 
ten from certain daily contributions to 
the Chicago Record-Herald and are 
supposed to deal more or less truth- 
fully of every-day life in Chicago.” 
Much can be said in praise of the tales. 
In the first place they are written in a 
straightforward fashion—they are not 
padded, but in each case just enough is 
said to give the reader the story with 
its proper setting. Often where an 
interesting sketch covers about three 


In Babel * 


pages, some inferior writer might from 
the same material write a dry, long- 
drawn-out book. Then, too, the stories 
are mostly those familiar to us all, 
although we may never have seen them 
in print before. They do not deal with 
incidents peculiar to Chicago, but with 
those that happen every day in all cities 
and towns. 

Some of the sketches are noticeably 
clever. One thinks upon reading the 
“Money Present,” that George Ade 
might, with a little more dignity and 
style, become an influential essayist. 
Several other stories treat of gifts, and 
especially of Christmas gifts, in a man- 
ner that may make a number of people 
more thoughtful. “When Father 
Meets Father” tells of a curious but 
perfectly likely happening as do “The 
Relatives Club” and “Our Private 
Romance.” 

The book is well named, for it is a 
collection of stories of all sorts of peo- 
ple. Almost every one of them shows 
that Mr. Ade is an observant man, 
who thinks about what he sees and 
who is capable of writing up incidents 
in a peculiarly interesting way. The 
stories certainly help to broaden one’s 
powers of observation, and to make 
one better acquainted with the world 


at large. , 
C. Edna Bramble. 


¥ 


We have had a surfeit recently of 
books more or less aptly carpentered 
by the young person with 

The Bondage an ambition to ‘‘shine” and 
of Ballingert an equipment of imitative- 
ness and perseverance, but 

of books that grow out of the ripeness 
of life, out of the fulness and experi- 
ence, the world has always had few, 
and our day is not adding many to the 
slender catalogue. No doubt one rea- 
son why so many of our books are $0 
woefully alike is because the men and 
women who write them are so woe 





**iIn Babel.” By George Ade. 


+ “ The Bondage of Ballinger.” By Roswell Field. 
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fully alike. Personality is at a tremen- 
dous premium. Roswell Field has 
personality. He isn’t an oddity, but he 
belongs to a species that has never had 
a very great representation in any one 
generation, but has been held in appre- 
ciation these many centuries. They 
have their wide, wide differences, these 
men, but they are akin, though they 
measure distances as great as that 
between the Persian tent-maker and 
the sage of Walden, as great as that 


between the gentle old linen-draper 
who fished, immortally by the river 
Dove, and one, Elia, who clerked, 
reluctantly but cheerily, at India 
House. The vine of life grew sweet 
and mellow in these men,—yes, even 
when they happened to be born in 
New England,—and after it had been 
cellared in their souls many years, and 
had come to be infinitely precious, they 
gave it forth, as the Emperors of Aus- 
tria give their unpurchasable Tokay. 


It is greatly to be rejoiced in that Ros- 
well Field has been comparatively late 
in entering the book-writing industry. 
If he had begun in early life and had 
been successful, he might have been 
by now,—who knows?—a competitor 
of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, or the 
Reverend Cyrus Brady. As it is, he 
is making little, half-furtive sallies, 
now and then, with a kind of shy 
charm, a kind of lack assertiveness, 


that are simply delicious. In _ this 


From ‘‘ The Bondage of Ballinger” 


tale of an old bibliophile, Mr. 
Field will undoubtedly reveal a new 
personality to many who have never 
known him in other than his editorial 
writing. He has put into this short 
story of simple outlines, such a wealth 
of tender humor, of gentle philosophy, 
of rare idealism as can only emanate 
from a man who has lived deeply and 
lived sweetly. This old Thomas Bal- 
linger who was in such sore bondage 
to his passion for old books is as genu- 
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ine a creation as has been added to 
American letters in many a day. Han- 
nah is a creation, too, and so is Betty, 
and so is little Helen, but Thomas is 
supreme,—a master-stroke. Mr. Field 
is to be congratulated, and all they 


When witches made their compacts 
with the devil, it was believed that they 
were the recipients of a 
seal to the transaction called 
“The Black Shilling.” Mrs, 
Barr tells us a story of 


The Black 
Shilling * 


‘‘DEAREST FRANCES—NO ONE SHALL HURT YOU” 


who shall make dear old Thomas Bal- 
linger’s acquaintance,—they, too, are 
to be congratulated, they have a rare 
treat in store. Clara E. Laughlin. 


From ‘‘ The Black Shilling” 


those dark days in Boston when 
religious fanaticism, centered about 
the Mathers, dominated the town and 
gave rise to the “witchcraft” supersti- 


——— 





* «The Black Shiliing.” By Amelia E. Barr. 
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tion which ended in such terrible per- 
secutions. 

Increase and Cotton Mather are 
drawn with vividness. Mrs. Barr has 
tried to show how truly religious 
though they undoubtedly were, yet 
they stooped to deception and per- 
verted practices to sain their ends and 
retain their power. 

There is a charming tri-romance 
woven into it all and three happy mar- 
riages are consummated before the 
end. Herein is the color put against 
a dark background and there are epi- 
sodes of excitement and fear and 
pathos as well as of love and hope and 
enjoyment. 

Frances Vaughn has a beautiful chain 
of precious white agates, the gift of 
her lover, and very nearly they cost 
her her life. For she and Paul sat by 
the window in the night’s darkness and 
Paul laid the glittering gems about 
her neck and they sealed their betrothal 
once more with embraces and kisses. 
Spies saw the dim forms and their 
movements and pretty Frances was 
accused of witchcraft. Of course it 
was proven false but it gives an 
instance of the methods employed and 
the kinds of foundation upon which 
charges were built. 


* 


There is an element of sweetness in 
this story, which, did it not proceed 
a haltingly, would be a 
Gon thoroughly clever book. As 
House * it is, there is quality of 

characterization and both 
an imaginative, and a humorous fac- 
ulty that make its reading a delectable 
pastime. 

The “Pine Grove House” was a 
boarding house, not one of your fash- 
lonable, up-to-date, modern establish- 
ments, but a suburban retreat with the 
umgque and not always pleasant repu- 
lation of harboring a miscellaneous 
collection of persons mostly such as 


were poor and strove to hide their pov- 
erty, or such as having secrets to guard 
sought a quiet place where conceal- 
ment was rendered easy. 

The manner in which the various 
groups of these strangely assorted 
people find their lives and interests 
interwoven, the small treacheries they 
find among themselves, the small de- 
ceptions they play, the secrets they dis- 
cover and the mysteries they solve, 
their loves and hates and displays of 
pride, they all combine to form an 
odd but entertaining novel. 

It is a tangle that results from skil- 
ful construction, the unravelling is 
accomplished in like manner. Some- 
times a tiresome pause is reached, but 
between these the way lies smooth. 
The style of the writing is individual, 
though not beautiful ; it bears, too, the 
marks of dignity and of quiet refine- 
ment. 


> 


The title, “The Congressman’s 
Wife,” indicates its character, though 
the woman is only a side 
issue, as she has been from 
her creation until now. 
Every person, everything is 
kept subordinate to the lowering, 
debasing influences that political life 
exercises over the conscience with 
the conditions we are all acquainted. 
Every page contains something famil- 
iar. The women bear the fatigue 
and the strain better than the men who 
are killed by too many dinners, and 
as the writer says, “The only wonder 
is that it doesn’t kill more of them,” 
adding, “I suppose it does—only they 
say they die of something else.” The 
only ones who escape are those who 
“taste the soup,” and pass the dinner 
by. 
The Secretary of State, representing 
a Washington type, “punctual in busi- 
ness, and indifferent and unpunctual 
in social matters,’—brushing aside 





*“The Pine Grove House.” By Ruth Hall. 


t ‘The Congressmau’s Wife.” By John D. Barry. 
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everything that does not tend to per- 
sonal advancement; unconscious that 
character is builded by the little un- 
noticed acts; the great men with 
their queer wives, women who have 
helped them to greatness by bending 
their backs to heavy burdens and made 
of themselves stepping stones. 

Congressman Briggs comes “to 
Washington full of ambition and eager 
for reform, with an inspiring sense 
that he has been chosen to be a leader 
in a great work.” He soon learns 
not only that he has little influence, 
but that he is the “target for every 
blackguard in the State,” and sees his 
ideals fall away and loses his grip on 
honesty and truth. These debasing 
processes are well brought out. The 
slow, sure moral decay goes on every- 
where. The weakness in human nature 
in following a banner and going in 
crowds leads us to ask if we have, as 
Bishop Mackay-Smith says, “grown 
stagnant and drowsy in our pursuit 
of right ?” 

Are we really “rendering homage to 
some changeling ?” 

There is nothing left of the imag- 
ination in this sketch of the life of a 
poor man on a moderate salary, becom- 
ing enormously wealthy through the 
selling of himself, soul and body, to 
corporations. The inner significances 
of its effect on national character is 
appalling, and herein lies a tragedy, 
the anguish of which none can fathom. 

One of the characters says, “Legis- 
lation is a business like everything 
else that brings in money, and the 
shrewdest men are going to get the 
biggest returns.” 

If this is all there is in our men, we 
are 

“Only putty, brass and paint,” 


we should lose heart ; and in Kipling’s 
ringing lines—“‘ ’Ow quick we’d drop 
‘er. But she a’n’t.” For this faith, 
thank God. With it we can climb; 
without it, despair. 

2. 


* “The Millsof Man.” By Philip Payne. 
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Novels dealing with politics are 
always hard to write and are definitely 
either good or poor, An 
The Mills of indifferent one seems to be 
Man * impossible to produce 
because an author does not 
attempt a political novel unless he 
knows thoroughly all the devious ways 
of politics, and if he writes what he 
knows badly the book is poor, but if 
he writes it well the book is good. Of 
course there are various grades of 
good books of this class. The “Mills 
of Man” is a good political novel, 
although just where its place may be 
in the scale remains to be seen. It has 
to do with both State and local poli- 
tics during a campaign in Illinois, 
although this political setting but sup- 
ports a number of interesting charac- 
ter studies. 

The men of the book will be easily 
recognized by those familiar with Illt- 
nois’s politics, although various details 
are somewhat shifted. Some of the 
qualities of the rough Irish “boss” of 
Chicago are unusual in so uncoutha 
man, although his partner, W. H. D. 
Corlis, supposed to be a thorough gen- 
tleman, is despicable not only for his 
ambitions but for the way in which he 
treats his wife. The Governor of the 
State and the Senator have many 
admirable points. 

The women of the book are the most 
important characters, and although 
this statement may seem strange, it is 
not after all that is said and done about 
“Women’s Rights”’—is it not the 
women who really play the chief parts 
in politics? In this case the one 
woman, a brilliant society matron, 
sharing her husband’s ambition, but 
hungry for his love, by skilful intrigue 
keeps everything running smoothly m 
the carrying out of a great scheme 
Her husband is to become Governor, 
her father Senator, and behind all of 
this is a great Electrical Trust, which 
is ready to spring upon the people jus 
after election. But the upsetting ° 
this plan is the work of a § 
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woman, this time a woman of the 
work-a-day world. This woman is the 
most admirable character in the book 
and Mr, Payne certainly shows cre- 
ative genius in her origination. After 
the book is read, it is not Mrs. Corlis 
that impresses one most, but Miss 


fully he has studied conditions and 
character, and how skilfully he can 
bring the two together. The book’s 
worst fault is its weak beginning, 
which has to be waded through before 
the reader can be aroused to anything 
like a lively interest in the tale. 


“WE'RE ALWAYS GOING TO HAVE BREAKFAST ALONE! ” 


Brown, the stenographer and manager 
m the office of the “Boss.” It is this 
character that does much to give the 
book its value. 

The author, in short, has given to 
the public a story that shows how care- 


*“Jewel.” By Clara Louisa Burnham. 


Jewel * 


From ‘‘ Jewel" 


This is a typical Sunday School 


story, with the proverbial goody-goody 


little girl who performs 
marvellous deeds in the 
way of accomplishing re- 
forms and conversions. 
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There is a rather appalling dose of very sweet and fascinating little hero- simp 
Christian Science in the volume, which ine, who is human and naturally child- who 
would probably appeal most strongly like, despite the burden of overdone This 
to the followers of Mrs. Eddy, but virtue and abilities. sacrif 
which, to ordinary persons, seems a The great danger in cultivating this loane 
little too large to be altogether agree- class of fiction, is that one may produce woma 
able. Miss Burnham seems bent upon too much of it. The “Elsie Book’ a 

rde 


devoting herself to this subject. “The style soon waxes wearisome. 
defens 
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Right Princess” was on much the same Samuel Merwin’s latest book, “His although | 
order. It must be admitted, however, Little World,” is the story of Hunch this sam 
that “Jewel,” though an _ extrava- Bordeau, the captain of @ tinues as 
gantly wonderful child, endowed with His Little little schooner that. sail and admi; 
power of thought and expression far World* upon the great lakes — 
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simple, noble man, wholly unselfish, 
who sacrifices his love for a friend. 
This friend proves unworthy of the 
sacrifice, and drinks away the money 
loaned him, neglects his wife (the 
woman whom Hunch loves), and 
finally is killed accidentally by Hunch 
Bordeau, who has struck him in self- 
defense while quelling a mutiny at the 
lumber yard. At the end Hunch has 
his reward, marrying the girl he first 
joved. Mr. Merwin has drawn a lov- 
able character in Bordeau, and the 
description of the storm on the lake 
is well drawn. The novel, though 
short, is full of action and proves 
pleasant reading for a leisure hour. 


¥ 


This is a story of character, strong, 

high-purposed and picturesque. The 

struggle that endures in 

The Circle in man’s heart when circum- 

the Square* stances have combined 

against him, is the struggle 

set forth and the keen fascination of 

things psychological holds the reader 
in a sure grasp. 

The scenes are laid in the South, 
the life is the life contemporary with 
all its social and political and indus- 
trial problems. The imminent dangers 
of a race war, the menace of the negro 
and the part he plays in both private 
and public life are clearly drawn and 
fit in with some of the horrible events 
that have lately been agitating our 
country. 

The Southern gentleman is drawn 
realistically, though scarcely attrac- 
tively. The tendency toward wine, 
gambling and women which has 
always characterized him, gives a clue 
to the conditions of indolence and 
neglect that prevail through the South, 
although the rare charm and grace of 
this same handsome reprobate con- 
tinues as always to inspire sympathy 
and admiration. 


Shan Morgan, the hero of the tale, 
is an example of these same Southern- 
ers of distinguished family, declassed, 
however, by a misunderstood act of 
chivalry on the part of his father. The 
boy’s love for Sara Paige, his taking 
hold of life and making of his incon- 
gruous inheritances the foundations of 
a strong, honest, respected man, 
purged by hardship and mental 
agonies, build up a forceful and im- 
pressive piece of characterization that 
does credit to the author. 


aa 


Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne needs no 
introduction to readers of fiction, and 
many will welcome his new 
McTodd + book, “McTodd.” It proves 
to be a collection of sea 
stories relating to the fur- 
ther adventures of one McTodd, an 
engineer, whom those who are familiar 
with the “Capt. Kettle” stories will 
doubtless remember. ‘The narrative 
proves to be well handled and has the 
same amusing qualities as its predeces- 
sors. The invention of interesting 
exploits and episodes for which the 
author is so widely celebrated is 
here displayed in all its variety and 
range, making a story skilful in 
humorous characterization and clever 
in the concoction of out-of-the-way 
situations, and the depictment of 
scenes in voyages of discovery and 
quests of treasure. 
Many of the scenes are laid in the 
Arctic regions. 


* 


Mrs. Andrews has _ imagination. 
Her stories possess one most meritable 
attribute—namely, they are 

A Kidnapped Original. The present tale 
Colony} of a young American who, 
with two confederates, con- 

spired, merely for jest’s sake, to usurp 


* “The Circle in the Square.” By Baldwin Sears. 


+ “MeTodd.”” By C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne. 


1“A Kidnapped Colony.” By Mary Raymond 8. Andrews. 
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the governship of the Bermudas for fully. The only thing that might haye 
a week, is a short but an exceptionally been involved in a catastrophe was 
clever tale. An accidental error in the romance. A girl scruples to fall 
identity laid the foundation of the in love with a man who is supposed 


My 
» =. 
“THE BOY MOVED UNEASILY AGAINST LINDSAY’S ARM.” “THE FA 
Copyright, 1903, by Harper & Brothers From ‘‘A Kidnapped Colony” F 


scheme, existing coincidences lent a_ to be already blessed with a wife and boy of wi 
requisite aid while energy and tact four children, and she is much inclined day drean 
did the rest. The real governor was to liarangue herself when her heatt to be bare. 


forgiving and came to his own grace- tells her that his eyes speak love. — 
oy “ he C 





The Country Boy 


In a book generously and beautifully 
made, Mr. Forrest Crissey has told the 
story of “The Country 

.’ The Country Boy 

means, of course, the 
American country boy; the 


“THE FACE OF THE LION BECAME MORE 
FEARFULLY DISTINCT” 
From “‘ The Country Boy "’ 


boy of wide eyes, browned cheeks and 


day dreams. He is more than likely 
to be bare-footed, he is usually backed 


* “The Coumtry Boy.” By Forrest Crissey. 


395 


by a patch that is amply large and fre- 
quently he can muster but one suspen- 
der. In one thing only is he rich—in 
that which no rebuff, no sorrow, noth- 
ing but years can rob him of; and that 
which the money he will get and the 
fame he will win can never restore to 
him—dreams. 

What makes the life of a boy always 
fresh and good to read about? It is 
because it is the life of dreams. 
Dreams make the poor country boy 
rich and the rich city boy poor, for 
the city boy never learns to live on 
solitude and loneliness—the food of 
dreams. 

This is the magic with which Mr. 
Crissey has made so fine a picture in 
his boy, Harlow. The book, written 
out of the humor, the roguery, the 
laughter, the unconscious pathos of 
other years brings straight to the heart 
of the boy of thirty years or of forty 
or sixty years the dreams of his own 
life, and he sees himself, after the 
storms of struggles of manhood, long 
forgotten, brought suddenly, start- 
lingly forth,—his very self. The sun, 
the clouds, the woods, a pasture gate, 
the sky are in this book, and with the 
boy we dream again. We see lions by 
the wayside, wait chilled in the snow 
for the everlasting sap to sugar and 
behold in the new teacher a woman 
so breathlessly lovely that even yet it 
is hard to understand why everyone 
did not get down on their knees, as 
the country boy always did on his and 
worship her. It 4s all in this boy, Har- 
low—the boy that men will love to 
read about because he is what they 
once were but can never be again. 
And women will read of this boy 
because here is their future lover in all 
his pin feathers and with his long 
neck and his curious squawk: but he is 
to-day, just the same, the American 
woman’s best and truest lover, because 
he was once an American boy. 

In the fewest possible words, 
sketched sometimes like silhouettes, 
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carved again like cameos, scene after 
scene follow and chord upon chord are 
touched upon in the boy’s life. Here 
are his friends whom we love, the 
off-ox, the hired man resourceful “as 
Robinson Crusoe, and strong as Julius 
Cesar; the freckle-faced girl he loved 
and best of all, his mother. And his 
enemies, whom we detest, are here, too 


Somebody has estimated that over 
half a million words were printed by 
the American newspapers about Rud- 
yard Kipling’s new volume of verse, 
“The Five Nations,” in the morning 
issues of the day the book was pub- 
lished. It is safe to say no living 
author, on the occasion of the publica- 
tion of a new book, would receive an 
ovation from the press of any country 
equal to that of the American press to 
Mr. Kipling. 


*x* * * 


John Oliver Hobbes’s new novel will 
be entitled “The Flute of Pan,” and 
will be a study of the new social ideas 
which, promulgated by Tolstoi, have 
been much embraced by the younger 
generation of the European continent, 
in both the highest and the middle 
classes. The scene is laid partly in 
Venice and partly in Florence, and the 
character of the hero, Prince Boris 
Bolkonsky, was taken from real life. 


*x* * * 


The first edition of Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s “Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone” was sold out before publication, 
and the publishers announce that the 
second edition will be ready immedi- 
ately. 

* * * 

It is announced that Mr. Frederick 
Palmer’s new novel, “The Vagabond, 
has passed already into its third edi- 
tion. 


Book News 
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—in especial that unspeakable brute 
who has always been and always will 
be capable of cruelty to a boy. He is 
there, too; we cannot wholly forget 
him; but we love rather to think of 
those dear hearts that Harlow loved 
and who, in turn, were always kind to 
the Country Boy. 
Frank H. Spearman. 













Miss Mary Moss, whose new novel, 
“A Sequence in Hearts,” has just been 
published, was recently solicited for 
material for a sketch of her life and 
manner of work, and, as usual, seeing 
only the humorous side of things, re- 
plied, in effect, that her life was quite 
normal. “We have,” she said, “three 
meals every day at our house—four, 
counting tea. I sleep in a bed. Our 
omelets are made by breaking eggs, and 
all my friends have enjoyed convers- 
ing with me during the morning hours, 
which are the only hours when I am 
able to work satisfactorily. I posi- 
tively fatten on unfavorable criticism, 
unless it be of two kinds : “Why didn't 
you write a different story, with differ- 
ent things, and about a different sort 
of people?’ or, “There is a certain 
emotional field enclosed to women.’ 
Those two forms of criticism are posi- 
tively a red rag to me. I firmly be 
lieve that fiction should cover every- 
thing. I want to write about the 
whole of life as it impresses my own 
retina,—flippant stories about flippant 
people, gentle stories of kind old men 
and women, restless stories of people 
in the thick of events, our own time 
and our own people. The long drawn 
out, stupid novel that tells of its own 
day is a thousand times more readable 
than the cleverest bit of reconstruc 
tion.” 
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The Dew-Babies—Dooryard Stories—At Aunt Anna’s— 
Micky of the Alley—Sunday Reading for the Young, 1904— 
What the Toys Did—Three Graces—Weatherby’s Innings— 
The Golden Windows—Fees of the Red Cockade—The Fairy 
Circus—Through Three Campaigns—The Giant Ruby and 
Other Fairy Tales—Jack, the Fire Dog—Two Maryland Girls 


READING FOR 
CHILDREN 


Children should early be supplied with good reading-matter with the additional 
encouragement to use it. Before they themselves can sit down and read choice books 
of an order to suit their age, their tendencies as far as they can be discerned and their 
attainments should be read aloud to them while pictures of combined artistic and 
interesting order should be put before them. 

Much trouble arises from the negligence displayed by parents and teachers in 
selecting books. People buy the advertised “Children’s Books” without discrimina- 
tion or judgment and the young mind is thus only too often fed upon what is the 
merest trash. Now there are enough books and stories of a kind to stimulate the 
imagination, concentrate the attention and elevate the moral faculties of the average 
child written and sold at prices within general reach to supply the greatest demands 
without falling back among the poorly written, inane stock of volumes that appear 
upon every book table. 

The ideal child’s book should combine broad, imaginative quality, artistic prepa- 
ration, simplicity and interesting power with clear, accurate, literary expression. 
Even the most trivial subject can be treated with strength and delicacy and felicity. 
it is our plan to give here short reviews of some of the more recent child-books which 


in our minds meet the aforesaid requirements. 


Miss Helen Broadbent is known for 
her graceful child stories. “The Dew- 
Babies” has a poetic and 
imaginative attribute that 
sets it upon a plane of its 
own. The stories are fairy- 
tales, pure and simple, laid in strange 
lands, among strange peoples. There 
is magic and music and flowers, 
queens, kings, princes and princesses, 
a land in which to revel in fragrance 
and the beautiful ; and people of whom 
to dream and build up fanciful pic- 
tures. Listen to a few representative 
paragraphs : 


“Once the sun got very early indeed, be- 
cause he liked to see his old friend, the 
world, looking its very best. 

“This unwonted early rising surprised a 
leaf so much that it trembled and shook 
off a large drop of dew. The glistening 
thing rolled to the edge of the leaf, and then, 

Top, it separated and fell to the 
ground, two distinct little transparent globes 
—and that’s where all the trouble began. 


“As the shining water-drops each touched 
the earth, two little people sprang into exist- 
ence and without looking round they started 
off, the one facing north, and the other 
south, and the leaf danced and swayed in 
the breeze, singing as it did so: 


“The ways of life divide, divide, 

The paths of earth are wide, are wide; 
One to the north, the frozen land, 
One to the south, the sunny strand; 
But neither heart shall be content 

Till freed from his sad banishment. 
So hasten, hasten little feet, 

Journey together to make life sweet.’ 


“So it came about that the Queen of the 
North found herself possessed of a won- 
derfully handsome boy and the Queen of the 
South was equally delighted with the most 
charming little girl baby ever seen. How 
surprised would they have been had they 
known it was all owing to the sun, a leaf 
and a glittering drop of dew.” 


The pictures in the book are black 
and white drawings, but very fanciful 
in conception and dainty and artistic 
in execution. 





*“'The Dew Babies.” By Helen Broadbent. 
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Stories that are instructive and 
brightly interesting at the same time, 
are ‘Dooryard Stories,” 
by Mrs. Clara Dillingham 
Pierson, who is alrealy 
known as the writer of that 
delightful little volume, “Among the 
Night-People.” 


Dooryard 
Stories * 


“Door-Yard Stories” are about §il- 
vertip, a wonderful kitten, and various 
birds, such as. robins and chimney- 
swifts, small animals like squirrels and 
chipmunks, and insects and bugs such 
as one finds in the chicken-yard and 
the wood-pile. ° Mrs. Pierson has told 
all these stories to her little son, and 


THE VERY RUDE YOUNG ROBINS 


From ‘‘ Dooryard Stories"’ 


+ @ Dooryard Stories.” By Clara Dillingham Pierson. 
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At Aunt Anna's 309 


now has them issued for the benefit of 


This is a story that can be as fully 
comprehended from a contemplation 


children generally. Their chief value 
is their entertaining quality, with the of the pictures as from the 
incidental true facts regarding some of What the reading of the accompany- 
the small animals almost at our ToysDid% ing verses. A little boy 
door. Mrs. Pierson derived the tales : falls asleep and dreams of 
from her own observation. The pic- wonderful acts performed by his regi- 
tures are colored and form an interest- 

ing portion of the volume. 


¥ 


This story, we learn from the 
author’s preface, is largely founded 
upon true events. The 
At Aunt naturalness and realism 
Anna’s* = which this fact insures are 
not among its-least signifi- 
cant points. They are very interesting 
and delightful boys and girls who 
appear in the tale, and their pursuits 
and frolics form a story to charm 
small girls particularly. 
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This volume contains six stories in 
all, and each upon some different sub- 
ject. Their common attrib- 
Micky of | ute is a study of youthful 
the Alley + character, comprising street 
waifs, a small but preco- 
cious negro, and various interesting 
boys and girls representative of several 
different walks of life. They are sym- 
pathetically written and have not a dull 
page throughout. 


Sieg: ea 


* 


SPR reaptegs At ~ 


One of these volumes is issued every 

year. In substance they are adapted 

to old and young and all 

Reading for between. They contain pre- 

Young, tentious continued stories, 

: a wide variety of poetic 

selections and shorter tales with Bible ment of wooden soldiers. It is, of 

picture stories wanting words. The _ course, suitable for only the very little 

book.is among the very best books for ones, who either cannot read at all or 
youthful readers. who can read just a little. 


JAMES BARKERDING, KNIGHT 
From ‘’ Micky of the Alley” 


*“At Aunt Anna’s.” By Marion A. Taggart 

+ * Micky of the Alley.” By Kate D. Sweetser. 
1 “Sunday Reading for the Young, 1904 ” 

i“ What the Yoys Did.” By E. L. Shute. 
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Here is a girl’s story of a girl’s 
boarding-school. The “Three Graces” 
are three young girls whose 

Three common name and circum- 
Graces * stances draw them together. 
The picture of their lives 


News 


Mr. Ralph Barbour writes excellent 
boy stories, and “Weatherby’s Innings” 
is no exception. It is a col- 

Weatherby’s lege tale in which are nar- 
Innings + rated the trials of a boy un- 
justly accused of cowardice, 


‘ “THEN ! AM DIS-GRACE’”’ 


has many lessons in it for the little 
sisters who will so enjoy contemplat- 
ing it. 


* « Three Graces.”” By Gabriell Jackson. 


From “‘ Three Graces’ 


but afterwards proven both loyal and 
brave. His fine work on the base-ball 
team gives the story its name. 


+ “ Weatherby’s Innings.” By Ralph H. Barbour. 
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These fables have something in them The new Brereton books are “Foes 
for every one, whether old or young. of the Red Cockade” and “In the Grip 
They are, too, gracefully of the Mullah.” These 

The Golden and simply written, with Ney of the books are closely allied to 
Windows* that charm which bespeaks  Cockcade+ Mr. Henty’s stories, and in 
the sympathetic heart and England enjoy as great a 

the kindly “understanding of human popularity. They are founded on fact 


From “* The Golden Windows” 


nature. No one need fear the effect and have as much of stirring adven- 
of putting them in the hands of their ture and perilous episode as the Henty 
children, tales. 


* “The Golden Windows.” By Laura E. Richards. 
t “ Foes of the Red Cockade.” By Captain F. 8. Brereton. 
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This is for the very little folks. The 

reading matter consists of short verses, 

each with a picture done by 

The Fairy Neville Cain in delicate and 

Circus * subdued colors. The pic- 

tures are of nimble fairies 

who vie with one another in unique 
acrobatic feats. 


From ‘‘ Jack, the Fire Dog" 


Among the new Henty books for 
this year are “Through Three Cam- 
: paigns” and “With the Al- 
to lies to Pekin.” Both are 
i fashioned after Mr. Henty’s 
oer pattern, the first taking up 
a boy’s adventures in the campaigns of 


* «The Watery Cireus.” By W. Neville Cain. 


Chitral, Tirah and Ashanti; the second 
dealing with the relief sent to the Le 
gations in the Boxer strife. Boys 
should all read Henty’s stories, as they 
have historical value as well as inter- 
est and entertaining power. 


> 


“The Giant’s Ruby” is just the tale 
for the child who loves fairy stories, 
The Giant's Wonderfully imaginative, 
Ruby and and yet upholding boldly 
Other Fairy the good, the noble, and 
Tales $ the pure, it takes the young 
reader in the atmosphere of magic 
and brings him back stimulated and 
enthusiastic, with his sense of the artis- 
tic and picturesque developed more 
highly. The illustrations, too, are 
clear and pretty, and prove a great 
help to the text. 

> 

Mrs. Wesselhoeft has made a repu- 

tation as a writer of animal and nature 

stories. The present tale 
Jack, the Of a dog, who for years 
Fire Dog 2 shared the fortunes of a 

city fire company and who 
proved himself worthy of regard by 
his sagacity and fidelity, has all the 
elements of a popular tale. The chil- 
dren will all be interested in the noble 
career of Jack, the Fire-Dog. 


* 


This is a tale of two sisters, one 
pretty and vain and the other ordinary 
but modest and gently win- 
ning in her way. The story 
aryland ‘ 
Girls || of how the older sister 
accomplished a forged pro- 
posal, for which the younger sister 
had long borne the blame, is full of in- 
terest and affords a lesson to those of 
our girls who esteem themselves higher 
oun all else. 


+ “Through Three Campaigns.” By G. A. Henty. 


+ 


«Two Maryland Girls.” By Amy E. Blan 


t “The Giant’s Ruby and Other Fairy Tales.” 
4 * Jacek, the Fire Dog.” By Lillte Wesselhoeft. 
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d Sweden 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION The Land of Heather—Denmark, Norway 


Mr. Johnson has proved himself a 
good observer and a writer capable 
of repicturing what he him- 

self has seen. His new 

book is the result of a tour 

in Scotland, with the great- 


enjoy itinturn. The little idiosyncra- 
sies of speech, the odd manners and 
the peculiar ideas of the various groups 
of Scots make chapters that are de- 
lightfully picturesque and more than 
often amusing, what with the unique 


TAM O' SHANTER’S KIRK 


er portion of the time spent in the vil- 
lage of Drumtochty. Mr. Johnson 
tells of the things and the people he 
saw, with much detail. He enjoyed 
it all and he knows how to make us 


ae 


From ‘‘ The Land of Heather’ 


facts and the breezy atmosphere that 


surrounds all of them. 


Mr. Johnson devotes about 100 out 
of 258 pages to Drumtochty and its 
inhabitants ; the remainder of the work 





° “The Land of Heather.” By Clifton Johnson. 
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is taken up with observations of vari- 
ous other portions and places of the 
Scotch country. We get a brief sight 
of Galloway and the Isle of Mull, and 
there are chapters on the country 
school, the customs of the Sabbath 
Day and the domination of the Kirk. 

Altogether it is a very readable 
book, and the illustrations also, done 
by Mr. Johnson, have a distinct value 
of their own. 


> 


Mr. Curtis needs no introduction to 
the public. His services as correspon- 
dent for the: Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald have made for 
him an enviable reputation 
as a keen observer, a man 
skilled in affairs of diplomacy and a 
writer who can interest and please. 


Denmark, 
Norway and 
Sweden * 


Mr. William Butler Yeats, author of 
‘Ideas of Good and Evil” and “In the 
Seven Woods,” will visit the United 
States this autumn. He comes at the 
invitation of the Irish Literary Society 
of New York, under whose auspices 
he will deliver lectures in that city; 
and he will also lecture in other cities 
and at such universities and colleges 
as may desire to hear him. He is ex- 
pected to arrive about November 1oth. 
The subjects upon which he will lec- 
ture are “The Intellectual Revival in 
Ireland,” “The Theatre and What It 
Might Be,” “The Heroic Literature of 
Ireland,” “Poetry in the Old Time and 
in the New.” Mr. Yeats will remain 
in the country about two months. 


Kirk Munroe has just returned from 
an extended journey abroad taken in 
the interest of his publishers. During 
a visit to their office he spoke of the 
present war feeling in Japan. He said 


News 


The present volume is the result of 
a tour in Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way during the summer of 1901, 
While there he entered into the very 
life of the people, the various phases 
of which he has pictured with force 
and intimacy. He writes with a 
familiarity that wins, while it never 
grows incongruous, his aptitude in 
selecting the chief points and in pre- 
senting them comprehensively makes 
the book one to be enjoyed through- 
out. ' Its value, too, is large in that it 
offers much not generally known and 
offers it in such a way as to be pal- 
atable to readers of every class. 

The illustrations do much to enhance 
the instructive properties of the vol- 
ume. 


that the people of the country are 
eager for it, and that the authorities 
are warding it off on account of the 
exhausted state of the country’s re- 
sources. It seemed to be the feeling 
there, however, that Japan must have 
Corea in order to preserve her own 
integrity. Mr. Munroe then described 
his visit to a theatrical performance 
in Corea, which he attended in com- 
pany with the American Minister. In 
the midst of the performance the vis- 
itor expressed a wish to hear the na- 
tional anthem. The play was immedi- 
ately stopped and the company cheer- 
fully united in singing the anthem. 
Later, Mr. Munroe was asked if there 
was any other characteristic feature he 
would like to observe? Would he like 
to see a Corean sword dance? Yes, 
said the amazed author ; and no sooner 
had he spoken than again the play 
was stopped and the sword dance 
given, both players and audience being 
apparently perfectly satisfied with the 
interruptions ! 


—_— 





* « Denmark, Norway and Sweden.” By William Eleroy Curtis. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


Much talk there will be about this 
and much said. The old form of verse 
thePive is not here and many a line 
Nations = is but uncouth prose. The 
Rudyard ~=©9whole crew is at work tell- 

™ ing the world in many 
places and papers that this falls short 
of all the laws of the set verse and the 
thymed word. Doubtless and doubtless 
also, no other verse to-day so grips and 
so wakes the inner echo. For verse 
is great not for form alone but for 
power. This is here. The other is not 
absent, bad as much of it is. For one 
assurance that these poems will be 
read, you can learn that not the verse 
once read but this is dear to the boy 
or girl of eighteen or twenty. But in 
this volume the bounce and the edge 
of the earlier verse has been taken off 
in the Transvaal, lost somewhere be- 

tween the Tugela and the Modder. 
* 


* x 


After thirty years of service, in which 
he had proved himself the best corre- 
naee spondent on civil affairs 
«Biowitz that ever lived, M. de Blow- 
Memoirs itz was discharged by the 

London Times without 
waming, without a pension and with- 
out means. He had to sell his effects 
'0 pay his debts and meet his daily 
expenses. This is not included in his 

“Memoirs,” which tell the life of this 
ingenious Pole who learned to write 

lish in middle life and had never 


seen the paper on which he worked so. 
long until he was forty. He describes 
in these pages the beats and feats 
which made him a power in European 
affairs, and the pages have the curious 
capacity his daily despatches had of 
being interesting and convincing. He 
was in those, as in this volume, wordy, 
egotistic, puffed up and often irritat- 
ing; but he was always vivid, interest- 
ing and managed—which is a news- 
paper man’s greatest gift—to make you 
feel the flavor of the immediate hour. 
These qualities and limitations are all 
in his “Memoirs.” Since his discharge, 
the Paris despatches of the Times have 
stood for next to nothing. 

ok 


* x 


History, appreciation and design are 
the three phases of architecture and of 
Howto Judge these appreciation is least 
Architecture wel] known. Where there 
Russell are dozens of architects who 
a can design and hundreds of 
laymen who know the history of archi- 
tecture and can identify styles, there 
will not be one who can tell why a 
building is admired or why it is admir- 
able. Mr. Sturgis has written less the 
criticism of building than a history of 
past and present opinion of them. 
With a wide and accurate knowledge 
and the critical equipment of the 
well-informed architect, he reviews 
the Greek temple, the Roman vault, the 
decoration of both, the structural dif- 
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Romanesque 
builder, its transition into Gothic, the 
renaissance palace and the modern 
building. ‘There is very little here to 
enable one to talk about buildings. 
Much which will stimulate one to think 
about them. 


ficulties of the early 


3 


Mr, Rossetti is the industrious and 
surviving brother of a man and woman 
Rossetti of genius, both dead, Dante 
1862-1870 Gabriel Rossetti and Chris- 
William Mu- tina G. Rossetti. He has 
hail Rosetti already, in two volumes, 
“Ruskin, Rossetti and Preraphaelit- 
ism,” 1898, and “Preraphaelite Diaries 
and Letters,” 1900, carried the life of 
his brother to 1862. In this very 
library-looking and thoroughly in- 
dexed 8vo, he gives the life and his own 
even more, for eight years more. This 
is the raw material of literary history, 
rather than biography. Letters and a 
journal run in chronologically with 
notes of explanation. Mr. Rossetti is 
now 74 years old and has survived 
nearly every one mentioned in this suc- 
cession of personal records and gos- 
sippy letters. It is interesting, if one 
is keen on personalia; but as heteroge- 
neous as haggis. 


This is a thin little pamphlet with 
some astonishingly good verse in it. 
The poems are few. The 
Ropes of Sand an but little known. But 
here is the ring of the 
coined verse which long 
passes current, the legal tender of an 
universal emotion. 


* * * 


Jose 
Jeethes Lee 


Many will gain much from this book. 
If it is discovered it may have the run 
The Warriors of “What is Worth While,” 
which in its 200,000 circula- 
ou tion matches the popular 
Lindsay novel. Mrs. Lindsay has 
the hortatory instinct. She can preach. 
This book puts the floating religious 


Anna 
Robertson 
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appeal of the day in a rhetorical form 
certain to attract, to move and to in- 
spire. It would be possible by noting 
that the verse quoted is shop-wom, 
the sentiment familiar and much of the 
expression trite, to minimize the value 
of this heart to heart talking from the 
current view of plain folk on all the 
run of the year, church, state, work, 
mother’s love and all the rest. This 
flood of rhetoric will pall on those to 
whom a certain reserve in expression 
and impression is the habit of life, but 
the army of readers who loved and 
were fed by the emotional ethics of the 
author’s first tractate will find here 
and be touched and taught by the same 
emotional religion. 


ak * 


This essay expresses more neatly 
the non-religious view of Christ by the 
The Founder cultivated man of to-day 
ofChristen~ than any other study. Itis 
Getéwia the creed of a man able, 
Smith educated, who eliminates 
miracles and the supernatural and sees 
the supreme moral mastery of Jesus. 
It is a significant change which brings 
reverence where a man of like tuma 
century ago would have either patron- 
ized or sneered, and it is a change 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith expresses 
with nice accuracy in this keen charac 
ter study. 

* cg 


Most recent versions of the New 
Testament set your teeth on edge with 
The Modern their English. More Greek, 
Testaments’ we doubtless know, than the 
Richarap. Jacobean translator; but we 
Weymouth cannot write as good Eng- 
lish as his, try as we may. Now the 
prosperity of a translation lies much 
more in mastery of the tongue 
than in mere textual ken of the tongut 
translated. The lack of capacity 1 


write even fair English renders i 
“Twentieth Century New Testament 
a sad travesty of the dignity of th 
original. 


Mr. Wevmouth has don 
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better. He at least writes fair Univer- 
sity English. He has taken the Greek 
for which the Revised Version stands, 
the “resultant text.””’ He has not quite 
carried out his purpose of word for 
word rendering and he cannot resist 
that besetting sin of the translator to be 
more graphic than the original, in 
which sin King James’ translators are 
chief; but in general he is exact, even 
at cost of loss. Having some literary 
gift, he frankly admits that a version 
like his cannot supersede the Author- 
ized for the closet. He presents instead 
a sound Greek text, an exact transla- 
tion in modern English phrased with 
dignity but without warmth,—a useful 
aid to study. It is not as close as Mr. 
James Moffatt’s, but better written 
than the “Historical New Testament” 
and it runs more smoothly than the 
Revised which is an hybrid between 
old and new English; but lacks its 
authority. 


For a wonder, this book has sense. 
It urges that the way to read a thing 
Uterery and well is first to understand 
pretations of its meaning. This is usually 
weBible ~~ smothered in books on elo- 
SilasCurry cution by directions as to 
the use of the voice. These are here in 
this book by a man many years pro- 
fessor of elocution, but most of the 
book goes to the best way of grasping 
significance, as well as signification and 
expressing both. The volume is no 
mere manual. It analyzes a long 
series of passages with suggestive skill. 


* a x 


This book is needed, but could have 
been better done. Mr. Adams has 
SomeFamous sought to sketch the Amer- 
Scheels, = ican fitting school :—Naza- 
reth, Andover, Exeter, Law- 
renceville, St. Paul’s, Saint 
Mark’s, Shattuck, Groton and Belmont. 

of these has its pictures, its brief 
account of some attempt to outline its 


Osear Fay 


spirit. Mr. Adams did very well in a 
“Dictionary of American Authors ;” 
but he is scant of imagination or pen- 
etration in his educational portraiture. 
He sees the difference between the 
schools ; but he does not always make 
them clear. His facts are accurate 
and, brief as is the summary is lacking 
in exact facts, the book is the first in 
the field. 


If Stevenson's “Child’s Garden of 
Verse” had not been written, the verse 
Kings ang 1 this volume of children’s 
Queens prose and rhyme would be 
Florence very original. It is very 
Wilkinson = good as it is. 


Short stories of the Jew of New 
York, the new Jew, who fills the East 
Childrenot ‘Side, uncommon good, full 
Men of the real thing, not the 
Sees imitation. The shadow of 
Lessing the Ghetto is over every 
page and the light also of Jew morals. 


No part of the development of Amer- 
ican party government is so little 
Barly Potiti- known or has been so little 
fa the United studied as its first thirty 
ay years of legislative cabals 
Luetscher and caucuses, remnants and 
survivals of old Committees of Safety 
and Correspondence, Democratic secret 
societies, Tammany and others,—out 
of all of which grew—towards the end 
of the post-Revolutionary generation, 
—primary and convention. By patient 
working at newspaper files, pamphlets 
and biographical reference, Mr. Luet- 
scher has put together in a modest 
thin volume, which appears without 
bruit or advance notice, the best ac- 
count which has yet appeared of the 
party machinery of this period. Every 
page has something new. The election 
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maps must have cost long labor. This 
modest issue which correctly fills out 
the birth of the modern party fills a 
gap in our history and no future stu- 
dent or investigator can neglect this 
thorough and skilled work. 


* * * 


These stories of the South are writ- 
ten with a minute accuracy. Their dia- 
in O14 P prante- lect is stenographic. They 

= lack life. Exact knowl- 


edge is after all mere fram- 
Dunbar ing. It is manner, method 


and style which make the story. These 
are short, move; but do not kindle. 


+e 8 


This strictly conventional history of 
the struggle from the meeting of the 
The Story Continental Congress at 
Rewsution Carpenter's Hall to the 
Henry Cabot theaty of peace appears with 
Lodge all its illustrations in a sin- 
gle volume at half the price when it 
was first published in 1898. Senator 
Lodge adds nothing to history; but he 
has a fluent style and a constant popu- 
lar appeal to the “American spirit.” 


If any one were to compare this book 
with Jacob Abbott’s ‘““The Teacher” of 
sixty years ago, he would 
ioe see how much and how 
little progress has _ been 
made in the school. This 
Professor of Pedagogy in the State 
Normal School at Trenton, N. J., 


Levi Seeley 


Molly Elliot Seawell, who is a great 
friend and admirer of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, made a special trip from Nau- 
heim, where she spent the summer, to 
call on his Eminence at Rome at the 
time of the Pope’s funeral. It is said 
that Cardinal Gibbons read “The For- 


News 
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seeks, as did Abbott, to give a receipt 
for being a teacher. A large number 
of very profitable Normal Schools and 
a number of Superintendents are run 
on the same plan. But this is not 
teaching, which in its best state has 
become an art, based on science and 
lit by inspiration. The receipt in this 
book is a good one. It follows each 
step of the organized school and 
there is this great gulf fixed between 
Abbott’s view and Professor Seeley’s, 
that the former thought of the pupil 
as raw material and the latter of the 
school; but as in his brief “His. 
tory of Education,” “Foundations of 
Education” and “Common School Sys- 
tem of Germany,” Professor Seeley is 
clear, commonplace and summarizes 
the current view. 
















*x* * * 







Canada sacrifices its growth to its 
independence. It only grows half as 
fast as the United States 






Canadian ar 

Politics because it is separate, the 
J.Robert Other half of its growth 
Leag having immigrated to this 







country. But it enjoys the advantage 
of all small lands in a vivid political 
life and a flood of political literature. 
Mr. Long is a Canadian editor, more 
interested in the tariff than any Amer- 
ican has been in fifteen or twenty years. 
But the real value of his books is twen- 
ty-four speeches by leading Canadians 
from 1877 to date which runs the Ca- 
adian view. This has the usefulness 
of a manual and is as dull, but any 
man who wants rapidly to gain the 
Canadian view will find it here. 


















tunes of Fifi,” Miss Seawell’s new 
novel, in manuscript form, and that he 
laughed heartily over the interview of 
the little French heroine with Pope 
Pius the Seventh. The Cardinal is? 
frequent visitor at Miss Seawells 
Washington home. 
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Miss Geraldine Bonner, author of 
“To-morrow’s Tangles,” was born on 
Staten Island, New York. 

Geraldine Her father, a Canadian, 
Bonner educated in France, was an 
editorial writer on the Her- 

aid under the elder James Gordon 
Bennett, and was afterwards editor- 
in-chief of Harper's Weekly. When 
Miss Bonner was a child her parents 
moved to the West, living for several 
years in the mining camps of Colo- 
rado, settling finally in San Francisco. 
Miss Bonner was trained for the writ- 
ing profession under the guiding hand 
of her father, who neither sent her to 
school nor followed any established 
editorial routine, but simply directed 
her reading and edited her writing. 
Her first literary employment was on 
the San Francisco Argonaut, where 
she did “light editorial,” her father 
going over each article, correcting, 
rewriting and teaching her all that he 
could of the science of composition. 
After a year on the Argonaut, being 
still in her teens, she was sent to.New 
York as that paper’s correspondent. 
Shortly after this stories over her sig- 
nature appeared in Harper’s Monthly, 
Lippincott’s, The Pall Mall, Collier's 
Weekly, and other periodicals. ‘Two 
years ago she published a short Cali- 
fornia novel called “Hard Pan.” In 
working on this story she became con- 
vinced that California is one of the 
most picturesque parts of the country 
and the life there peculiarly dramatic 
and full of color. And so she made a 
study of social conditions, reading all 
records and memoirs of the early days 
that she could find and traveling to 
every corner of the great state. She 
is spending this winter in San Fran- 
cisco, having spent last in New York. 


Mr. Aubrey Lanston, whose first 
novel, “The Harvesters,” shows such 
intimate knowledge of 
Aubrey English life during the 
Lanston = eighteenth century, explains 
that fact by confessing that 
no period in history appeals to his 
interest so strongly; he is, in fact, 
already an authority on that era. 
Though a graduate at law from the 
Georgetown University and member 
of the bar of the State of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Lanston had a definite pre- 
dilection to letters and has devoted his 
energies largely to composition since 
he was old enough to write. “The 
Harvesters,” most of which was writ- 
ten in the pretty Danish village of 
Hellerup, is, as Mr. Lanston says, 
“My first accepted, but by no means 
my first seriously intended novel.” 
Most writers have waited even longer 
than he, and few have met more 
deserved success for early effort. 


* * x 


Miss Effie Douglass-Putnam, who 
has just published the novel “Cirillo,” 
is a young Cincinnati 
ame woman who received her 
Douglass- ° ° 
pa cenit early education in South 
Bend, Indiana. She is of 
Scottish descent, and her greatest 
claim to fame before the appearance 
of “Cirillo” is her career as a solo 
performer upon the harp. She has 
lived abroad for several years per- 
fecting her mastery of this instrument, 
and has been heard frequently in con- 
cert both in Paris and in the principal 
cities of this country. Her devotion 
to musical art accounts both for the 
subject matter of “Cirillo” and for a 
sort of musical quality which is a 
peculiar charm of her literary style. 
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Philip Payne was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, about thirty-five years ago, and 
spent his boyhood in that 
Philip city. He graduated from 
wuyee Cornell University and 
took the Law Course at 
Columbia University." For three 
years he was in the office of Hoadley, 
Lauterbach and Johnson, well-known 
lawyers in New York City, and he 
has always been a deep student of 
social, economic, and political ques- 
tions. During the past few years he 
has been employed upon Chicago 
newspapers, occupying responsible po- 
sitions, which have brought him in 
contact with many of the most promi- 
nent political and social leaders and 
the money kings of the country. His 
particular hobby is studying American 
civilization, and the results of his ob- 
servations are well set forth in his first 
novel, “The Mills of Man.” His sec- 
ond novel will be a story of American 
life as it shows itself in our great 
American hotels: The scene will be 
laid in Chicago as in his first novel. 


John Townsend Trowbridge, whose 
autobiography and collected poems are 
published this autumn, was 

John T. born in the town of Ogden, 
Trowbridge N. Y., in 1827. He attended 
the primitive district school 

of those days, but at fourteen took up 
by himself French, Latin and other 
studies, and became an eager reader of 
Byron, Scott, Shakespeare and other 
poets and romancers, whose works he 
drew from a circulating library in the 
neighborhood. He began to write 
verses at thirteen, and to print them 
at sixteen, in a Rochester newspaper. 
His father dying, he left home at sev- 
enteen; attended a classical school at 
Lockport, N. Y., one term, and in 1845 
went to Illinois. There he taught a 
country school in winter, and in the 
following summer raised a crop of 


wheat, “‘on shares,” on the farm of a 
brother-in-law. After a second trial 
of school teaching, in Lockport, N, Y., 
he went, in May, 1847, to the city of 
New York, where, at the age of nine- 
teen, he began to write for the press 
under circumstances of great discour- 
agement. In August, 1848, he pro- 
ceeded to Boston, where he soon be- 
came known as a writer of tales and 
sketches, under the pseudonym of 
“Paul Creyton,” started a story paper, 
The Yankee Nation, which he edited 
about a year; assisted in editing 
Poore’s American Sentinel, and in 
1853 published his first book, “Father 
3righthopes,” which was quickly fol- 
lowed by others of a similar character. 
In 1854, his first novel, “Martin Mer- 
rivale,” appeared in monthly numbers, 
and, going abroad in 1855, he wrote 
“Neighbor Jackwood” in Paris in the 
summer and autumn of that year. He 
passed the winter in Italy, returned to 
America in 1856, published the novel 
the following winter, and also turned 
it into a play for the Boston Museum, 
where it ran several weeks and enjoyed 
several revivals. He was a contribu- 
tor to the first number of the Aflantic 
Monthly, in which magazine he has 
printed many of his most popu 
lar poems and stories, including “The 
Vagabonds” and “Coupon Bonds.” 
In 1863 and 1864 he published “The 
Drummer Boy,” “Cudjo’s Cave” and 
“Three Scouts;” and in 1866 “The 
South,” a book of travel and observa- 
tion in the States desolated by’ the 
Civil War. He was connected with 
Our Young Folks from its start in 
1865, became chief editor in 1870, 
and wrote for it the first “Jack 
Hazard” stories, the success of which 
led to his writing many other books 
for the young, the “Silver Medal’ 
series, the “Tide Mill,” “Toby Trat 
ford” and “Start in Life” stories, and, 
lastly, in 1898, “Two Biddicut Boys.” 
3esides the books named, and several 
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other novels and tales, he has pub- 
lished five volumes of verse, made up 
of his poetical contributions to the 
Atlantic, Harpers, and other periodi- 


cals. 


Ridgely Torrence, whose tragedy, 
“F] Dorado,” has just been published, 
was born in 1876 at Xenia, 
Ohio, a town which has the 
distinction of being the 
birth place of two very 
well-known men, Mr. Howells, the 
novelist, and Hon. Whitelaw Reid. A 
graduate of Princeton, he was active 
in the work of the University Dra- 
matic Club, of which he was a member 
and which formerly produced plays in 
New York and in Philadelphia. His 
school life was varied by two years 
spent on a ranch in Southern Califor- 
nia. 

After leaving Princeton he came 
to New York, and for the first six 
months, while searching for work, he 
was enriched by many unique experi- 
ences. He shoveled snow on _ the 
streets, he was apprenticed to a Bow- 
ery undertaker, he was a waiter in 
the famous Hell Gate Beer Creek, and 
viewed life closely from the under- 
side in many other ways. He finally 
entered the service of the New York 
Public Library, where he has ever 
since remained. 

In 1899 he published his first book, 
a single poem, “The House of a Hun- 
dred Lights.” Since then he has de- 
voted himself entirely to the study 
and writing of dramatic verse. He is 
now engaged upon a verse play con- 
cerning the loves of that tragic couple 
Abelard and Heloise. A full scenario 
of the play has been approved and 
accepted by Mrs. Fiske, and the author 
snow under commission to write the 
Play for that lady. 


Ridgely 
Torrence 
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Miss Mary Moss, the author of two 
short novels, “Fruit Out of Season” 
and “Julia Meldohla,” is 
also the author of a new 
novel, “A Sequence in 
Hearts.” Miss Moss is a 
Philadelphian who has always been 
interested in literature and in knowing 
people from the most varied points of 
view, as gypsies and as social reform- 
ers. She is a friend of Mrs. Isobel 
Strong, who has given her manuscript 
critical attention. Miss Moss is a 
deliberate worker, and the present 
novel has been in progress of making 
for over a year. 


Mary Moss 


* *« * 


The quatrains of the Arab poet, 
Abu’l-Ala, the forerunner of Omar 
Khayyam, by which the 
tentmaker was evidently 
greatly influenced, have 
just been trafislated into 
English for the first time by Ameen 
F. Rihani, a native of Syria. Mr. 
Rihani was a traveling actor for a time 
in this country and after that a law 
student. Then he went back home to 
the wild mountains of Syria and 
taught English to the monks and 
priests, learned Arabic from them, 
and so found out about Abu’l-Ala, 
whose writings the devout Mohamme- 
dans had kept from the world for 
nearly a thousand years. 


Ameen PF. 
Rihani 


*x* * * 


Frederick Upham Adams, author of 
“John Burt,” “The Kidnapped Mil- 
lionaires,” etc., was born in 

Frederick U. Boston in 1859 and is there- 
Gomes fore of an age when the 
typical New England man 

of letters may be expected to begin his 
best work. On his father’s side he is 
of the Massachusetts family of Adams. 
His mother was a Smith, directly 
descended from the grandfather of 
Mme. Jumel. His father, John S. 
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Adams, was an inventor of acknowl- 
edged genius, one who did much to 
bring about the wonderful perfection 
of American watch making machinery 
and one of the pioneers in fashioning 
electrical devices. At the close of the 
War of the Rebellion the family moved 
from Massachusetts to Elgin, IIl., 
where the subject of this sketch was 
educated in the public schools. 


FREDERICK U. ADAMS 


His ambition to become a profes- 
sional pedestrian was thwarted by his 
father, much to the future author’s 
surprise and dismay. 

Desiring that his son should secure 
a practical and thorough knowledge 
of mechanics the father placed him in 
a machine shop, where he worked two 
years. In a thoughtless hour he 
thrashed the proprietor’s son and lost 
his position. Being then of age he 
ignored parental advice and became 


the reporter of a local paper. In spare 
hours he studied drafting and the 
designing of machinery. In this he 
evinced decided proficiency and had 
little difficulty in obtaining a position 
as draftsman in the office of a well- 
known Chicago patent office attorney, 
He soon became recognized as one of 
the most ingenious designers of 
machinery in the West. 

In the Presidential campaign of 
1896 Mr. Adams was induced to 
accept the position of chief of the 
Democratic Literary and Press Bu- 
reau, and was an influential factor in 
that interesting but disastrous cam- 
paign. Soon after he resigned his 
political office and founded the New 
Time, a magazine of social reform. 
It attained a large circulation under 
Mr. Adams’s editorship, and it was 
with reluctance that its founder con- 
solidated it with the Arena, when 
compelled to devote his time and ener- 
gies to the railway inventions before 
mentioned. 

Having fully decided on a literary 
career—with his inventions “as an 
anchor to windward”’—Mr. Adams 
located in New York. In order to 
become thoroughly conversant with 
the methods of Wall Street, he served 
a year as financial editor of a New 
York morning newspaper. It was 
during these months that he wrote 
“The Kidnapped Millionaires,” the 
pioneer of the now popular type of 
Wall Street novel. 

Mr. Adams lives in Hastings-on- 
Hudson, where he is erecting a resi- 
dence overlooking the majestic and 
historic river. If wide experience and 
observation count as literary assets, 
this popular author need not seek new 
material upon which to base plots or 
fancies. 

Those readers of the Eagle who 
read from week to week Mr. Adams's 
timely political and economic sketches 
under the title of “(Colonel Monroe's 
Doctrine” will discover him in a new 
vein in “John Burt.” 
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AUTHORS’ 


CALENDAR ole 


FOR NOVEMBER 


t Sm Marraew Hate, GLoucestersHire, 


1609. 
History of the Pleas of the Town—Moral 
and Religious Works—History of the Com- 
mon Law of England. 


2. FRANKLIN JOHNSON, Onto, 1836. 
The Dies Ire—The Home Missionaries 
—True Womanhood. 


3. IsapentA M. Atpen (Pansy), New 
York, 184!. 
The Prince of Peace—Mara. 


4 Ernest A. Crospy, New York, 1856. 
Plain Talks in Psalm and Parable—War 


Echoes. 


5. Hans Sacus, NuREMBERG, 1494. 
- Die Wittenbergisch Nachtigal—Schwanke. 


6. Francis E. Assot, MassacHuserts, 


- 1836. 
Scientific Theism—The Way Out of 
Agnosticism—Poems of Nature and Life. 


7. WiwtiAm SruKeLey, LinconsHIRE, 1687. 
Itinerarium Curiosum—Medallie History 
of Caransius. 


8 Witram R. SmitH, ENGLAND, 1846. 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
—The Prophets of Israel—Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia. 


9. Burton E. Stevenson, Ouro, 1872. 

-At Odds With the Regent—A Soldier of 
Virginia. 

To. Martin LutueEr, EIseeBen, 1483. 


On the Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church—De Servo Arbitrio. 


II, Jonann A. Fasricius, Lerpsic, 1668. 
Bibliotheca graca—Bibliographia  anti- 

quaria, 

12. Rich Arp BAXTER, SHROPSHIRE, I615. 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 


13. — J. Duwnentson, BALtimore, 
1834. 
A New School Psychology and Hygiene— 
The Present Treatment of Disease. 


14 Anam G. AEHLENSCHEAGER, COoPEN- 
HAGEN, 1770. 
Hakon Jarl—Correggio. 


15. CHartes M. Dickinson, New York, 


1842. 
History of the Dickinson Family—The 
Children and Other Verses. 


16. TrmorHy Dwicut, Connecticut, 1828. 
The True Ideal for American University. 


17. Winrietp §. Keyes, New York, 1839. 
Resources of California—Resources of 
Montana. 


18. Rozert N. Barn, Lonpon, 1854. 
The Pupils of Peter the Great—Peter ITI 
—Tales from Gorky. 


19. WarRTMAN Barse, West VirciniA, 1864. 
Ashes and Incense—In the Virginias— 
Going to College. 


20. Kart Frieperich ErcnHHorn, GERMANY, 
1781. 
Deutsche Staats—und Rechtsgeschichte. 


21. Jutsus CHAMBERS, Ou1o, 1850. 
On a Margin—Chats on Journalism—The 
Rascal Club. 


22. Junius F. Sacuse, PHILADELPHIA, 1842. 

The German Pietists of Provincial Amer- 
ica—The German Influence in Its Settlement 
and Development. 


23. GrorGe RAWLINSON, CHADLINGTON, 1812. 
The Five Great Eastern Monarchies— 
The Seventh or Sassanian Empire. 


24. THomAs Dick, ScorLaNnD, 1774. 
The Christian Philosopher. 


25. JAMES H. Fartrcninp, MASSACHUSETTS, 


1817. 
Moral Philosophy—Elements of Theoi- 
ogy—Woman’s Right to the Ballot. 


26. IsraeL ABRAHAMS, Lonpon, 1858. 

Aspects of Judaism—Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages—Chapters on Jewish Litera- 
ture. 


27. S. ApotpHus Knopr, GERMANY, 1857. 
Les Sanatoria Traitement et Prophylaxie 
de la Phthisie Pulmonaire. 


28. WiitiAM BLAKE, Lonpon, 1757. 
Poetical Sketches by W. B.—The French 
Revolution—The Song of. Los. 


29. Joun De Wirt, New Yorx, 1821. 
The Sure Foundation—Praise Songs of 
Israel—What is Inspiration? 


30. Str Wittram Macnay, 1855. 
The Man Trap—The Red Chancellor— 
Count Zarka. 
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When Mr. Howells was our consul 
at Venice he suffered, in company with 
many other diplomatists, from the in- 
trusion of strangers, who interrupted 
his work upon the slightest pretext, 
-armed with remote letters of introduc- 
tion. On one occasion a certain rich 
but solitary American, traveling 
abroad and finding himself in Venice, 
resolved to call on Mr. Howells, whom 
he knew only as a rising American 
author, and offer him the gift of some 
fine old editions de luxe, purchased 
in his journey abroad, which he 
thought would be a graceful gift from 
an American to his foreign representa- 
tive, when the latter happened to be 
literary. One morning, in the read- 
ing room of his hotel, the traveler 
picked up a magazine and read a story 
by Mr. Howells, in which the author 
good-humoredly characterized the con- 
scienceless intruder who delays the 
consular routine by calling without 
either a business object or a personal 
acquaintance with the consul. The 
story was so well done that the Ameri- 
can admired Mr. Howells more than 
ever, but he didn’t call, and the edi- 
tions: de luxe went elsewhere. The 
American wrote a letter home about 
it, and it is Mr. Howells’s new novel, 
“Letters Home,” which has recalled 
the story. 


*x* * * 


Elizabeth Bisland (Mrs. Wetmore), 
whose romance, “A Candle of Under- 
standing,” is just published, wrote the 
book in a very interesting way. As a 
Southern woman she had frequently 
discussed with Carl Schurz the old 
question of the Civil War, and invar- 
iably Mr. Schurz declared that he 
could not account to himself for her 
attitude of mind about it. When she 
tried to explain Mr. Schurz said: 
“Why don’t you write a book ex- 


plaining the reasons why a woman 
growing up in the South at that period 
feels as you do?’ The idea grew 
in Miss Bisland’s mind, and she did 
write the novel of which Mr. Schurz 
now calls himself the godfather. The 
author tells the story not only froma 
woman’s standpoint, but also from the 
point of view of a little girl who, being 
sent North during the war, returned 
to her Southern home, astonished to 
find in it great holes made by cannon- 
shot. 
ok ok ok 

“Monna Vanna,’ Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s drama, has been presented for 
the first time on an American stage. 
A German version was received in 
Chicago recently with unusual enthu- 
siasm—the press being unanimous in 
its favor. The English version, trans- 
lated by A. I. du Pont Coleman, was 
published recently by the Harpers. Mr. 
Coleman, who is a graduate of Oxford, 
is at present instructor in the College 
of the City of New York. 

* * x* 


Booth Tarkington has finished see- 
ing his new novel, “Cherry,” through 
the press,-and has sailed for London, 
accompanied by Mrs. Tarkington, for 
an extended tour of Europe. He will 
return early in the winter and spend 
the remainder of the season in New 
York. As is well known, Mr. Tark 
ington only recently recovered froma 
severe attack of typhoid fever, and the 
present trip is undertaken chiefly for 
the improvement of his health. 

* *K 2K 

“Nurse Norah,” by Elliott Flower, 
has for its central figure an Irish nursé, 
whose wit is knit close to the things ® 
every-day life. The subjects treated, 
and the manner of the making of these 
stories, show keen sympathies and af 
intelligent appreciation of the subtle 
ties of modern society. 
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Will Carleton, author of “Songs of 
Two Centuries,” was speaking the 
other day of his last interview with 
General Grant. “I had seen him and 
met him on various occasions,” he said, 
“but this was the first time I had ever 
had him to myself for half an hour. It 
was at a country railroad station where 
we were both waiting for a train. A 
‘more simple, quiet, undemonstrative 
man in private conversation I never 
saw. We talked of his famous trip 
around the world, and compared data 
concerning places where we had both 
been. Especially was he struck with 
Ayr, the birthplace of Burns, and with 
two of Burns’s nieces, the Misses 
Begg, two elderly maiden ladies who 
lived in a cosy cottage a few miles 
from ‘auld Kirk Alloway,’ and who 
were daughters of Burns’s sister. I 
had happened to visit them immedi- 
ately after Grant was there, and they 
were naturally enthusiastic about the 
great American hero. ‘When he went 
awa’, said one of them to me con- 
fidentially, ‘he kissed my sister good- 
bye.’ But when I laughingly repeated 
this to the General, a twinkle appeared 
in his eye, and he said, quietly, ‘I kissed 
both of them.’ ” 


kK ok oK 


Sidney L. Gulick’s book, “The Evo- 
lution of the Japanese,’ has been 
barred out of Japan. Naturally Mr. 
Gulick had said some things that would 
itritate Japanese nerves, but the offen- 
sive feature to the authorities was not 
any of the sentiments in the book, but 
the cover. The innocent artist had 
decorated the cover with a Japanese 
flag copied from one in the dictionary. 
and in the center of the flag was a 
sixteen-petaled chrysanthemum. Now 
i seems that there is an old law in 

mM reserving the sixteen-leaved 

ysanthemum as the Japanese im- 
perial crest. When the bookseller ex- 
posed Mr. Gulick’s book for sale a 

an promptly confiscated the 
Whole stock. In view of the booksel- 
§ ignorance of the law, the books 


were subsequently returned and the 
fine remitted on a promise that they 
should not be sold. The publishers 
have been notified that if they will 
make that chrysanthemum have four- 
teen or twenty leaves the ban will be 
removed from the book. 

*x* * * 

Miss Mary Johnston’s romance, “Sir 
Mortimer,” which, after a long post- 
ponement, begins in Harper's Maga- 
sine for November, has been written 
under unusual circumstances. The 
story was to have commenced publi- 
cation in May, 1902, and the first in- 
stalments had been placed in the hands 
of the artist, Mr. F. C. Yohn, for il- 
lustration. Just at this time Miss 
Johnston fell ill, and was unable to 
continue the work. The publishers 
then announced the necessary post- 
ponement of the novel. Meanwhile 
Miss Johnston had been ordered to 
Bermuda by her physician, and, as 
soon as she was permitted to write 
for an hour each day, pluckily re- 
sumed her work, expending, as is her 
custom, the most minute care upon her 
writing, until every paragraph received 
its due polish. Not content with the 
usual work of revision, however, it is 
remarkable under the circumstances 
that Miss Johnston has completely re- 
written many pages of the revised 
proofs, so anxious has she been to 
make “Sir Mortimer” her greatest 
novel. 

* * * 

It appears that a bishop in the West 
has openly objected, from the pulpit, 
to Mr. Sothern’s presentation of Jus- 
tin Huntly McCarthy’s play, “The 
Proud Prince,” the morality of some 
lines in the drama being the cause of 
his vigorous denouncement. In defer- 
ence to this and other criticism, Mr. 
Sothern has cut out the objectionable 
lines, disclaiming, in a very dignified 
manner, any desire to be advertised 
in that way. “I want to state em- 
phatically,” said Mr. Sothern, “that 
such advertising matter is, in the deep- 
est possible sense, disgusting to me. 
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I want the people to come and see me 
act, because I act well and because I 
act in a fine play. It is my opinion that 
‘The Proud Prince’ is a fine play.” 

* *x* * 

It is understood that Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston is undertaking some 
important work connected with the 
presentation of American history along 
new lines characterized peculiarly by 
human interest, and some announce- 
ment of which may be made later. 

ok aK * 


Mark Twain so seldom goes out of 
his way to commend a current book 
that any opinion he expresses is inevi- 
tably of interest. “I wish to thank you 
particularly,” he writes to Harper & 
Brothers, “for the Volume III: of 
Poultney Bigelow’s German History. 
I have not seen the other volumes, but 
I find this one thoroughly interesting. 
I am not aware that there is another 
German History that can be charged 
with having that quality.” In which 
last statement Mr. Clemens is in accord 
with the author, who, referring in his 
prefatory remarks to the wheelbarrow 
loads of German history he has had to 


O B I 3 





Henry Demarest Lioyp died on 
September 28th, in Winnetka, Ill. Mr. 
Lloyd was born in New York, May 1, 
1847, and was graduated from Colum- 
bia College. He was for a time lec- 
turer on political economy in the city 
schools. In 1869 he was admitted to 
the bar. In 1872 he went to Chicago 
and joined the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, on which he remained until 
1885. Since then he devoted his time 
to literary work. He published the 
following: “A Strike of Millionaires 
Against Miners,” “Wealth versus 
Commonwealth,” “Labor Copartner- 
ship,’ “Country Without Strikes,” 
“Newest England,” also numerous 
essays and articles for periodicals and 
newspapers. 


News 


read, exclaims: “That sort of history 
is immediately useful, and I cannot do 
without it. But may a merciful Proyj- 
dence protect me from having to read 
it a second time !” 

* * * 


Purvis de Chavannes is the master 
taken up in the October number of 
Masters in Art. Among the repro 
ductions included are “The Childhood 
of St. Genevieve,” “Peace,” “The 
Sacred Grove,” “History,” “Christian 
Inspiration,’ “Antique Vision,” “The 
Poor Fisherman,” “Winter” and a 
portrait of de Chavannes taken from 
a photograph. There are the custo 
mary biographical notes and descrip- 
tions. he subject of Masters in 
Music for October is Beethoven. The 
usual attractions in the form of inter- 
esting biography and  aporeciative 
comment are present, while the selec- 
tions given from the great composer's 
piano works include “Largo,” “Pathe- 
tique Sonata,” Opus 13, the “Funeral 
March” from the twelfth Sonata, 
“Adagio and Alleghretto” from the 
so-called “Moonlight Sonata” and 
“Sherzo.” 


U A R 


RicHARD Henry SavaceE, the author 
and soldier, died in New York, October 
11th, of injuries received on October 
3d, when he was run over by a wagon 
in New York, 

Richard Henry Savage was born if 
Utica in 1846. Among his writings 
are “My Official Wife,” “After Many 
Years,” “A Daughter of Judas,” “In 
the Shadow of the Pyramids” and 
“The Masked Venus.” He was grat 
uated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1868. He served in the 
Egyptian army in 1871 and later 
served through the war with Spaif, 
being senior major of the Second 
United States Volunteer Engineets. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
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Love in its essence is a spiritual emotion, and its office seems to be an 
interchange of thought and feeling ; but, often, thwarted in its object, it becomes 
general, transforms itself into sympathy and embracing a world, goes out to 
and blesses all mankind. 

—Little Journeys to the Homes of English Authors. 


There are natures to whom mere combat is a joy. Strife is the atmosphere 
in which they find their finest physical and spiritual development. 
—The Warriors. 


Active love is attainable only ‘for him who does-not place his happiness in 
his individual life, and who aiso gives free play to his feeling of good-will 
towards others. —Tolstoy and His Message. 


The best way to keep friends is not to test them. 
—Rips and Raps. 


The moving, winning faculties of man are his loves. The great heart beats 
and unctions rise from the springs which make man man. 
—The Being With the Upturned Face. 


Kinship is a question of spirit and not of blood. 
—Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Musicians. 


Self-consciousness is the most hampering condition known to mortal man. 
He who can cast off its bonds, enters into a realm of enviable freedom. 
—Eleanor Lee. 


The workman of to-day is often the employer of. to-morrow. The son of 
the employer of yesterday is often the laborer of to-day. 
—Riverfall. : 
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No student of pedagogics now believes that the free use of the rod ever 
made the child “good ;” but all agree that it has often served as a safety valve 
for a pent-up emotion in the parent or teacher. 

—Little Journeys to the Homes of English Authors. 


Life is in many ways a majestic trial of one’s power to command. 
—The Warriors. 


Reason shows man that happiness cannot be obtained by a selfish life, and 


leaves only one outlet open for him, and that is Love. 
—Tolstoy and His Message. 


There can be no such thing as overproduction of food or clothing while 
a single human being is cold and hungry. —Riverfall. 


We are all prodigals. We throw away time and strength, and years, and 
gold, and then weep that we are ignorant, and embeggared to the last. Who 


shall teach us wisdom, and in what manner may we be wise? 
—The Warriors. 


Faith is the substance of things unseen, 

The stuff of which our dreams are made, and dreams 
Are vainless clouds that tempt the thirsty earth, 

But give no life. Man must put forth his hand 


To answer his own prayers. 
—Hagar. 


“Listeners never hear good of themselves,” and but rarely of anybody else. 


—Rips and Raps. 


Pure manhood is a congregation of native inclinations ripened and chas 
tened, brought to poise and strength, naturalized and trained to their legitimate 
utility. Prurience is love at antipodes, * * * or-the animal not yet brought 
to its purpose. —The Being With the Upturned Face. 


Love sounds the feelings with a leaden plummet that sinks to the very 


depths of one’s soul. 
—Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Musicians. 


Most men object to the apron strings to which they are tied being visible. 
—Brevities. 


We do not always learn from the mistakes of others, but we are always 
ready to profit by them. —Brevities. 
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The November Century has for its 
ing article the first of the series on 
Italian Gardens, by Edith Wharton, 
with illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. 
There is the first installment of Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s series “Fable and 
Woodmyth ;” the opening chapters of 
a new serial novel by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, and poems by Henry Van- 
dyke and others. ' 


Among the notable articles in the 
November Atlantic are ‘The School,” 
by President Charles W. Eliot; 
“Journalism,” by Sir Leslie Stephen ; 
‘and “Walt Whitmian as an Editor,” 
by Charles M. Skinner. There are 
attractive short sketches and papers, 
and the fiction is contributed by Har- 
tiet Prescott Spofford and Alice Maud 
Ewell. 


The opening paper in McClure’s for 
November is “The Wonders of 
Radium,” by Cleveland Moffett, illus- 
trated by Andre Castaigne. Josephine 
Daskam contributes four illustrated 
poems; Henry Harland’s serial closes 
in a satisfactory manner, and there are 
several good short stories. 


The opening article in the Novem- 
ber Cosmopolitan is an interesting 
account of “Adventures on the Ice- 
Floes,” by P. T. McGrath. Fritz 
Morris describes “The Turk as a 
Soldier ;” Dulany Hunter writes in an 
eitertaining manner of “Jerusalem as 
it is To-day,” while other papers add 
to the interest of this magazine. 


The October-December issue of The 
orum contains papers by Henry 
Litchfield West, A. Maurice Low, 


Alexander D. Noyes and Professor F. 
H. Giddings. The special articles are 
“Two Estimates of Browning,” by 
Professor W. P. Trent; “The Admin- 
istration of Public School Systems,” 
by C. B. Gilbert, and “British and 
French Submarines,” by A. S. Hurd. 


Harper’s Bazar for November is a 
special Thanksgiving number. There 
are contributions by Henry Van Dyke, 
Elsie Kingdon, Ada Sterling,’ Joseph- 
ine Grenier and others.. There is also 
some interesting editorial comment. 


The November Lippincott’s has for 
its complete novel “A House Divided,” 
by Ella Middleton Tybout, being a 
love-tale of an old farming region in 
Delaware and its characteristic people. 
The third part of “Avowals” speaks 
of Tolstoy and Turgenieff, Maude 
Howe describes an interview with the 
Queen of Italy, and “Walnuts and 
Wine” bristle with new stories. 


The November Pearson’s devotes 
space to an article on Mrs. A. C. 
Hope, and her beautiful pastel por- 
traits. “The Electoral Commission,” 
by David S. Barry, is a story from the 
diary of a page in the U. S. Senate in 
1877; A Sarah K. Ghosh writes of 
“Life in Metals,” and there are a 
number of entertaining articles to com- 
plete the number. 


Among the stories in the Red Book 
ior November are “The Benevolence 
of Douglas,” by Henry C. Rowland; 
“Honor of Thieves,” by Rex E. 
Beach ; “The All-Star Cast,” by Leigh 
Gordon Giltner; and “Through Reg- 
gie’s Spectacles,” by Grace K. Morley. 
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In Scribner's for November Senator 
Lodge contributes an article on the 
Senate of the United States, written 
for the Government series. Noah 
Brooks writes on “How We Bought 
the Great West;” “Through Bret 
Harte’s Country” is from the pen of 
E. C, Peixotto; and the fiction of the 
number is very individual. 


Readers of the November S't, Nicho- 
las will turn first to and linger longest 
over the opening chapters of B. L. 
Farjeon’s “A Comedy in Wax.” This 
is the story of little Lucy, her sister 
Lydia, Lydia’s lovers, and Mme. Tus- 
saud and her waxworks—the famous 
waxworks exhibition in Marylebone 
Road which for nearly a century has 
been one of the most popular shows 
in London. There are illustrations by 
Fanny Y. Cory in her usual happy 
vein. There are good short stories, too, 
for both girls and boys. ‘“Ted’s Con- 
tract’ tells of a manly little lad’s ad- 
ventures in his loyal, devotion to his 
father’s interests; and Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s “Two Little New York Maids” 
are well worth knowing. “The Poison 
Bubble” is an old-fashioned magic 
story ; “Richard My King,” by Living- 
ston B. Morse, is a new setting of the 
beautiful story of Blondel’s love for 
his king; and Charlotte Sedgwick’s 
“The Late Unpleasantness” is a tale 
of real boys and girls. 


The frontispiece in Frank Leslie's 
is a portrait in colors of E. H. Soth- 
ern as “Hamlet,” and Justin Huntly 
McCarthy writes the appreciation of 
Mr. Sothern. Among the important 
papers are “’Tammany’s New Leader ;” 
“The National Lobby at Washington,” 
and “Give Them a Chance,” by Maud 
Ballington Booth. This. number is 
rich in fiction. 


In the November Woman’s Home 
Companion there is the opening install- 
ment of “My Recollections of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” by his law clerk. The 


News 


series on “Great Movements Which 
Are Making the World Better” is 
continued with-an illustrated article on 
the “Good Works of the Jewish 
Church,” and the other papers, poems, 
etc., are up to the usual high standard, 


Among the illustrated articles in the 
November Munsey’s are “The Land of 
Feuds,” by Hartley Davis and €. 
Smyth; “American Golf in 1903,” by 
F. Marston; and “America’s 

ribute to Lafayette,” by Augustus. 
E. Ingham. There is an ‘ unusual 
number of short stories, several poems, 
new installments of the serials, ete. 


The Delineator for November con- 
tains, in addition to its presentation 
of the incoming winter styles, stories, 
illustrated articles and papers on topics 
of interest to the home and household. 
In fiction, the chief feature is the sec- 
ond installment of “The Evolution of 
a Club Woman,” by Agnes Surbridge, 
purporting to be fact, and describing 
various incidents connected with the 
rise and progress to power of the 
president of one of Chicago's leading 
clubs. There is also a love story by 
William MacLeod Raine, a Westem 
tale by Minna C. Smith and a story 
of a little Yorkshire terrier, by Lille 
Hamilton French. J. C. Hemment, 
the illustrative photographer, relates 
his adventures with the camera in 
search of “material” for newspapers 
and magazines, and N. Hudeon Moore 
writes of chrysanthemums. 


The November number of Floral 
Life contains the first of a series of 
illustrated papers on “Formal Garden- 
ing,” by Richard Rothe. Mr. Rothe 
has held positions in the famous parks 
of Weimar and Belvedere, the rest 
dence of the Grand Duke of Saxony; 
and, while first assistant in the Botani- 
cal Gardens of the University of 
Leipsic, where he studied Botany 
under Professor Pfeffer, he designed 
and laid out néw sections of the park 
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at Sondershausen. He remained in 
Hamburg as a landscape gardener 
yuntit 1894, after which .he came to 
America. Mr. Rothe is a member of 
The Royal Prussian Horticultural 
Society, also The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society. 


The Baroness Von Hutten con- 
tributes the leading short story to 
the November number of Ainsiee’s. 
Among the other stories are “The 
Hidden Self,” by Robert Hichens; 
“Prince Charming,” by A. Constance 
Smedley; “The Shark,” by Morgan 
Robertson, and “Mrs. Marlowe and 
the Boy,” by J. R. Crawford. 


Charles Carey contributes the com- 
plete novel to the Argosy, entitled 
“Miss Sherlock Holmes,” which is the 
mystery of a department store. The 
short stories are replete with exciting 
adventures. 


The Thanksgiving number of The 
Ladies’ W orld contains the first install- 
ment of a new serial by Hope Dering, 
entitled “Rufus Perry’s Relatives.” 
“Some Washington Dining Rooms,” 
by Walden Fawcett, gives glimpses of 
the dining apartments of a few of the 
prominent officials who dwell in the 
city on the Potomac; and other special 
articles will be found interesting to all. 

“A Corner in Coffee,” by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, is the leading novel- 
ette in the Smart Set for November. 
Among other contributors are Lefa F. 
Hubbell, Owen Oliver, Elizabeth Duer 
_ and Cecil Charles. 


With more than its usual number 
of illustrations, a greater variety of 
short stories, and with a fine colored 
frontispiece designed by Paul Hellen, 
the November issue of the Metropoli- 
fon eclipses all its previous numbers. 

e are interesting papers by 
Broughton Brandenburg, W. A. 
Fraser and other writers well-known 
to the literary world. 


“Personality” is the note of the 
November number of The Booklovers 
Magazine. Dr. Talcott Williams 
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leads off with an account of the most 
recent and _ revolutionary achieve- 
ments of American scientific men, 
entitled “On the Skirmish Line of 
Science.” ‘ Lector” writes a critical 
article on “Southern Novelists. and 
Their Work,” in which he reviews the 
work of Thomas Nelson Page Ellen 
Glasgow, James Lane Allen, Pian 
Garrott Brown, and John F@x, Jr. 
“The World of Print” is, as usual, 
a varied and illustrated digest of the 
best things in the current periodicals 
of the world. 


The. September-December number 
of The International Quarterly is pub- 
lished October 12th. The number 
opens with a paper on “Black and 
White in Africa,’ by Mr. John M. 
Robertson. “The Natural History of 
War” is dealt with by Mr. Nathaniel 
S. Shaler, and Mr. Joseph B. Bishop 
has an article on “Lynching.” Two 
articles on literary subjects by Ameri- 
can writers are “Greek and Roman 
Comedy,” by Mr. Brander Matthews, 
and “A History of English Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. William H. Trent. The 
French contributors include M. Con- 
stant Coquelin, who writes on ‘‘ The 
Don Juan” of Moliere, and Lidia T. 
Benyzon, whose subject is “Marriage 
in France.” Germany is represented 
by Herr Muno Francke on “Emerson 
and German Personality.” 


The November Everybody's con- 
tents-table makes a most inviting 
showing, presenting as it does stories 
and sketches by such amusing writers 
as Alfred Henry Lewis, O. Henry and 
Eugene Wood. Alfred Hodder, who 
collaborated with Josiah Flynt in his 
series.of studies of “Graft in American 
Cities,” describes in “Reform that Re- 
forms” what has been accomplished 
for decency in New York by an honest 
administration. There is also an 
authoritative summing-up of _ the 
career of John Alexander Dowie by a 
man with the analytic capacity for the 
task—I.. K. Friedman, the Chicago 
novelist. 
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BEST. SELLING BOOKS 


MONG the novels for this 
month, “The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come” is 
having its merited triumph. 
“The Long Night” too, is 
an assured success, the 

reputation of Mr. Wey- 
man’s novels being so firmly estab- 
lished. Other fiction lags, the demand 
running from “The Mettle of the Pas- 
ture” to “The Lightning Conductor.” 
Miscellany is all variety, politics, 
nature, and even cook books, in the 
form of Mrs. Rorer’s latest accom- 
plishment, making up the list. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


FICTION. 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“The Long Night,” by Stanley Weyman. 

“The Adventures of Gerard,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Williamson. 

“The Mettle of the Pasture,” by James 
Lane Allen. 

“The Maids of Paradise,” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack Lon- 
don. 

“The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“Place and Power,” by Ellen Thorny- 
croft Fowler. 

“Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book.” 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“How to Make Baskets,” by Mary White. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“The Prince of Sinners,” by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. ; 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 


“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Williamson. 
“The Under Dog,” by 


Smith. 
“The Advenutres 


Conan Doyle. 
“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London. 


F. Hopkinson 


of Gerard,” by A 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Studies in Contemporary Biography,” by 
James Bryce. 

“The Letters.of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“American Railway Transportation,” by 
Emory R. Johnson. 

“Tsabella D’Este,” by Julia Cartwright. 

“Greater Russia,” by Walt Gerrare. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“Miss Petticoats,” by Dwight Tilton. 

“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Williamson. 

“The Metal of the Pasture,’ by James 
Lane Allen. 

“The Maids of Paradise,” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 

“The Adventures of Gerard,” by A Conan 
Doyle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Clerk of the Woods,” by Bradford 
Torrey. 

“The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“The Cynic’s Calendar,” 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington. 

“Old Paths and Legends of New Eng- 
land,” by Katharine Abbott. 
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Admiral Porter. By James Russell 
Soley. Mr. Soley’s treatment has _ been 
thorough. His knowledge is ample; much 
of it was derived while he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. For some years Mr. 
Soley has been a lawver in active practice 
in New York. This new volume is sure to 
teward the patience of those who have been 
waiting for it. The publication has been 
delayed in consequence of the need for mak- 
ing it exhaustive and final. Illustrations 
and maps. 499 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Adventures of an Army Nurse in Two 
Wars. Edited from the diary and corre- 
spondence of Mary Phinney. By James 
Phinney Monroe. A typical New England 
girl, the subject of these Memoirs, was des- 
tined to endure the desolation and loneli- 
ness of a frontier life, and to serve as a 
hospital nurse in the American Civil War 
and in the Franco-German War. She wrote 
graphically of the suffering—especially the 
unnecessary suffering—of the dying and 
wounded Union soldiers, and her experi- 
énces on foreign soil are no less interesting. 
Many of the diary entries and letters are of 
Such an intimate nature that they read like 
confessions. At the close of the Franco- 
German War she lived in a quiet German 
village and her Memoirs describe the rigid 
conventionalities which surround the Ger- 
man women of the upper classes. Her ex- 
periences were varied and exciting, and her 
records of them are vivid and absorbing. 
With portrait. 355 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Chronologies of the Life and Writings 
of William Cullen Bryant. Compiled by 
Henry C. Sturgis. To this chronology and 
bibliography Mr. Sturgis has devoted many 
years of thought and study. It will be 
found of great service in the study of the 
works of the poet, and of interest also to the 
More cursory reader. It is careful and 
Minute. With portrait. 8vo. 


Correspondence of William: and Bis- 
Marck, The.. Translated by J. A. Ford. 
Mlustrated. Two vols. -8vo. 


See review, page 269. 


By Alfred Ainger, author of 


Crabbe. 
English 


“A Life of Charles Lamb,” etc. 
Men of Letters Series. 12mo. 


See review, page 262. 


By George 
I12mo. 


First of the Hoosiers, The. 
Cary Eggleston. Illustrated. 382 pp. 
See review, page 254. 


Hawthorne and His Circle. By Julian 
Hawthorne. The son of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne has written in this volume his re- 
membrances of his father and his father’s 
friends. The author’s standpoint is per- 
sonal throughout, which adds greatly to the 
charm of the narrative. Little details of 
Hawthorne’s life are recounted which have 
not been available to any other biographer. 
iilustrated. 372 pp. 8vo. 


Life of William Ewart Gladstone, The. 
By John Morley. Three vols. ' 8vo. 
See review, page 265. 


Laura Bridgman. By Maud Howe and 
Florence Howe Hall. The remarkable case 
of Laura Bridgman, the girl with only one 
of the senses, that of touch, has always 
interested a large number of _ people, 
although very few have known much about 
her early life. The authentic story of the 
success of Dr. Howe’s pioneer labors is 
now told in this book. As many _blind- 
deaf mutes have been benefited by the sys- 
tem of education which he devised for 
I aura, the book is one of great importance. 
Dr. Howe’s records, which have been largely 
drawn upon in the preparation of this work, 
are very complete, and possess great scien- 
tific and educational value. His methods 
were wonderfully ingenious and his patience 
was inexhaustible. The awakening of the 
mind and soul of Laura Bridgman was the 
result of years of devotion on the part of 
Dr. Howe and his assistants. His educa- 
tion methods were far in advance of his age, 
and all those interested in the development 
of young minds can learn much from read- 
ing the results of his experiments with 
this deaf mute. Illustrated. 394 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Eng- 
lish Authors. By Elbert Hubbard. Il- 
lustrated. 419 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 278. 
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Little Journeys to the Homes of Great 
Musicians. By Elbert Hubbard. Iilus- 
trated. 422 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 277. 


Memoirs of M. De Blowitz.  [Illus- 
trated. 321 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review page 264 and With New Books. 


My Maimie Rose. By Owen Kildare. 
A study of life in the Bowery, written with 
close knowledge, a minute acquaintance 
with its character, but’ without much liter- 
ary grace, but the closest sort of direct 
knowledge, which is better than this. It 
is the autobiography of a bartender in 
Steve Brodie’s saloon, who passed through 
one phase of life after another until the 
love of a good woman whom he saved from 
great danger, a little school teacher, re- 
formed him. I!lustrated. 303 pp. I2mo. 


My Own Ctory. With recollections of 
noted persons. By John Townsend Trow- 
bridge. Illustrated. 482 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 264. 


Robert Morris: Patriot and Financier. 
By Ellis P. Oberholtzer. Illustrated. 8vo. 
See review; page 267. 


Rossetti Papers. 1862 to 1870. A com- 
pilation by William Michael Rossetti. This 
collection of Przraphaelite documents, hav- 
ing specially to do with the Rossettis, but 
touching upon all other promoters and all 
phases of the celebrated movement, is in 
direct continuation of the two former vol- 
umes published by Mr. Rossetti (brother 
of Dante Gabriel), in 1862, and entitled, 
respectively, “Ruskin, Rossetti and Prera- 
phaelitism” and “Przraphaelite Diaries and 
Letters.” The latter volume carried the 
record up to the death of the poet’s wife 
in February, 1862, and the new volume 
brings it down to the publication of his 
first book of poetry eight years later. 559 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Theodore Leschetizky. By Comtesse 
Angele Potocka. Translated from the 
French by Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. 
Heretofore Theodore Leschetizky has been 
known simply as the greatest living teacher 
of the piano; and at the head of his list of 
pupils stands Paderewski. But for over 
half a century “Dory,” as his intimates were 
wont to call him, has been a prominent fig- 
ure.in the social and musical life of Russia, 
Hungary and Poland. And now,.thanks to 
the labors of his sister-in-law, the Comtesse 
Potocka, we have the intimate story of a 
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remarkable career—a__ straightforward, 
searching biography that reads like a 
romance. A good deal of the charm lies in 
the fact that. more than half the book is 
made up of anecdotes related to the 
biographer by the musician himself; and 
Leschetizky’s amazing frankness is no doubt 
due to the humorous indulgences of an old 
man for the follies of his vanished youth, 
Leschetizky drank deep of the joy of living, 
He came in contact with as many people of 
prominence as a Talleyrand; he had as 
many love affairs as a Don Juan. Itlus- 
trated. 307 pp. I2mo. 


Tolstoy and His Message. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby, author of “The Earth for 
All,” etc. Mr. Crosby has presented in this 
volume a biography of Tolstoy, an “appre- 
ciation” of his character, and a free inter- 
pretation of his message to the world. The 
biography is largely composed. of incidents 
which throw a light on Tolstoy’s personal- 
ity, thus leading up to the second purpose 
of the book, namely, the study of the philos- 
opher’s character. 93 pp. 18mo. 


William Wetmore Story and His 
Friends. By tenry James. Story was 
born at Salem, Mass., in 1819. He was edu- 
cated to follow in the footsteps of his 
father, Joseph Story, but gave up a most 
promising legal career to become a sculptor, 
and lived mostly in Rome after the year 
1848. Among his statues may be mentioned 
that of Edward Everett and Josiah Quincy 
in Boston, George Peabody in London, and 
“Cleopatra” in New York. Besides his 
well-known legal treatises, he wrote sev- 
eral volumes of poetry, “Roba di Roma,” 
“Fiammetta,” etc. He was acquainted with 
many famous people and his correspondence 
with them forms a most interesting feature 
of this biography, which throughout bears 
evidence of Mr. James’s good judgment 
and literary skill. With portraits. Two 
vols. 12mo. 


es 
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Book of the Daffodil, The. By Rev. 8. 
Eugene Bourne, B. A. The author supplies 
valuable information on the cultivation of 
daffodils gained by the results of his own 
personal experience. IIustrated. 112 pp. 
12mo. 


Wild Garden, The. By W. Robinson. 
This volume consists of sixteen chapters, 
each of which is devoted to a consideration 
of some important aspect of wild-gardening, 
such as the value of the Forget-me-not fam- 
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ily, the Globe Flower order, plants well 
suited for the wild garden, climbers for 
trees and bushes, the decoration of walls, 
rocks or ruins, and so forth. The illustra- 
tions of Mr. Alfred Parsons are a little 

ual—more probably in their produc- 
tion than the design—but, on the whole, 

tly add to the attraction of the work. 
ifth edition. 304 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


Algonquin Indian Tales. Collected by 
Egerton R. Young. It is ostensibly for the 
amusement of two children of the pale- 
faces living in the Northwestern woods 
that these stories are told, and the tellers 
are tame Indians, men and women about 
the post or settlement. The idea seems to 
be to match the childish minds of the list- 
eners with the child-likeness of the prim- 
itive people from whose folk-lore the stories 
are supposed to be drawn, and much of the 
space is taken up with the excessively child- 
isu adventures and the mere chatter of the 
paleface youngsters who are parts of the 
stage machinery. Illustrated. 258 pp. I2mo. 
—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


At Aunt Anna’s. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. Illustrated. 271 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 300. 


Awakening of the Duchess, The. By 
Frances Charles. Here is a story which 
appeais to readers of all ages, and the best 
that this talented young author has written. 
The “Duchess” was not a real Duchess, 

was so named by her little daughter, 
Roselle, as it seemed the most beautiful 
name she could give her, except one. The 
little heiress, Roselle, is cared for by her 
nurse. She longs for the love of her mother, 
who is interested in Missions, in charitable 
Organizations, and in society. The awak- 
ening of the Duchess comes when she learns 
to love her little daughter and opens a 
mother’s arms to her. Illustrated. 227 pp. 
I2mo. 


Baby Days. A new selection of stories 


and songs. With an introduction hy the 


editor of St. Nicholas. The new “Baby 
Days” has broad pages of solid delight for 
wee ones—pictures and jingles, stories 
and verse, as attractive and winning as the 
for whom they are intended. Some 

of the best known children’s illustrators 
writers of the day have contributed to 


the collection ; and the editor is Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 192 pp. Quarto. 


Bible Stories for Children. By Sarah 
E. Dawes. ‘These stories are those well- 
known ones from both the. Old and New 
Testaments, of which children never tire. 
The illustrations are taken from famous 
paintings by old masters. 366 pp. 16mo. 


Blake Redding. By Natalie Rice Clark. 
This is a story dealing somewhat with 
school-bov life in a New England town, 
and with the forming of an_ historical 
society. The characters are well drawn 
and natural, and the atmosphere of the 
book is wholesome and moral. The discdv- - 
ery of an historical portrait and its anti- 
quarian value furnish a novel interest to 
the plot of the story. IHustrated. 301 pp. 
I2mo. 


Book of Cheerful Cats, A. By J. G. 
Francis. A number of years ago J. G. 
Francis began to make funny sketches of 
cats and other animals, just to fill in some 
odd moments in a dingy Boston business 
office. The sketches and the jingles that 
helped on the fun were published in St. 
Nicholas and later gathered into a book. 
This fall new sketches have been added; 
and the new edition of “Cheerful Cats” 
will continue Mr. Francis’s good work of 
keeping young and old innocently and most 
heartily amused. Illustrated. 45 pp. 12mo. 
Oblong. 


Book of Children’s Parties, The. By 
Mary and Sara White. The book gives 
happy suggestions and full descriptions for 
Christmas, Twelfth-night, Valentine, Alice 
in Wonderland, Easter, May, Rose, Fourth 
of July, Beach, Mountain, Hallowe’en, In- 
dian, Dutch, and other parties. It tells how 
to make many suitable and dainty favors. 
It offers menus for all the parties suggested ; 
and it describes a number of games good 
to fill in odd moments, not only for formal 
entertainments, but for evening amusement 
in the home and for the kindergarten. Illus- 
trated. 163 pp. 16mo. 


Brenda’s Bargain. By Helen Leah 
Reed. This fourth and last book of the 
popular “Brenda” series introduces a group 
of younger girls, pupils in the domestic 
science school conducted by Brenda’s cousin 
and her former teacher, Miss South. The 
story deals with social settlement work 
along lines in which people are now gener- 
ally interested, and under conditions with 
which the author is familiar. Illustrated. 
251 pp. I2mo. 
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Brother Jonathan. By: Hezekiah But- 
terworth. This book is stamped with all 
the excellence this name suggests. He 
seeks by telling true facts in a network of 
fiction, where the separation is readily made, 
the story of Jonathan Trumbull, who was 
the great abettor of the Revolution. His 
alarm post in the Cedars is graphically 
depicted and through: the tale runs the 
adventures of an Irishman that contribute 
the spice and fun of an instructive book. 
Illustrated. 246 pp. 12mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


Camp. Fidelity Girls. By Annie Ham- 
ilton Donnell. The girls of Camp Fidelity 
are four school girls who are prevented 
from spending their vacation at home 
because of illness there. Their parents, 
therefore, chose for them as a summer home 
an old farmhouse, not far from the board- 
ing-school, and a cousin agrees to spend 
the vacation taking care of them. They 
have a charming summer, and become 
greatly interested in the story of a little girl 
who lived in the old farmhouse long before. 
Illustrated. 273 pp. I2mo. 


Children of the World. By Thomas 
Stevens. This volume of pictures and four- 
line verses represents children of various 
countries, arranged alphabetically, A. for 
the American, B. for the Boer, etc. The 
children are pictured in typical attitude and 
dress, and the book combines instruction 
and amusement very delightfully. Quarto. 


Children Who Ran Away, The. By 
Evelyn Sharp. This. is a_ spirited and 
attractive story, detailing the adventures of 
several boys and girls. “Wymps” was liked 
very much; but it was not until Miss Sharp 
wrote “The Youngest Girl in the School” 
that she really began to come into her own. 
There is a delightful variety about her 
stories, which are written in excellent Eng- 
lish. The liveliness of the style and the 
liveliness of the children and the neat char- 
acterization of their elders, combine to make 
stories which children relish. Illustrated. 
319 pp. I2mo. 


Country Boy, The. By Forrest Crissey. 
Illustrated. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 305. 


Daughter of the Union, A. By Lucy 
Foster Madison. A story of the Civil War, 
in which the interest centers about a brave 


girl who is sent from New York to New’ 


Orleans as a bearer. of important messages. 
Aided by Admirai Farragut she delivers 
these after running the Mississippi blockade. 
While in. flight from New Orleans she is 
captured and held a prisoner at Vicksburg 


News 


until its surrender to General Grant. Illus- 
trated. 344 pp. I2mo. 


Dearie, Dot and the Dog. By Julie M. 
Lippman. When Dot’s mother sails for 
Europe she‘leaves her in the care of an aunt, 
whom she calls Dearie. She is somewhat 
lonely, but her lot is made much happier by 
the appearance of a small white dog, who 
soon becomes her inseparable companion, 
Illustrated. 194 pp. I2mo. 


Dew Babies, The. By Helen Broad- 
bent. Illustrated. 319 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 307. 


Dooryard Stories. By Clara Dilling- 
ham. Pierson, author of “Night. People,” ete, 
Illustrated. 233 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 304. 


Elizabeth’s Charm-String. By Cora B, 
Forbes. The “Charm-String” furnishes a 
series of stories of famous legends told in 
a pleasant way to a party of girls. The story 
of the “Lion of St. Mark’s,” of the “ 
and the Fisherman,” “St. George and 
Dragon,” the “Imp of Lincoln,” and other 
old legends are given. [illustrated from 
photographs. 238 pp. I2mo. 


Fables of Aesop, The. Edited by J. 
Walker McSpadden. The text has been 
chiefly derived from the early English ver- 
sions of Sir Roger L’Estrange (1694), and 
Dr. Samuel Croxall (1727). The former is 
commendable for terseness and directness, 
but is unsuited to present-day readine by 
his obsolete and impure expressions. The 
latter is unequal in value, some of his 
Fables being bright and pointed, others 


‘being dull and tedious. The two have been 


followed where advisable; and considerable 
new material has been obtained from other 
credible sources. About 350 Fables have 
been collected, all being in prose. Morals 
have been sought out for each, for the first 
time .in an English version. Illustrated. 
230 pp. 16mo. 


Fairies’ Circus, The. By Neville Cain. 
Illustrated. Quarto. 
See review, page 312. 


Fairy Legends of the French Provinces. 
The children who have delighted in the 
fairy tales of Grimm and Andersen will 
no less heartily to these “Fairy Legends of 
the French Provinces.” The stories, as the 
title shows, have been translated from folk- 
lore originating in France, and preserve 8 
closely as possible the pleasing spirit of 
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original. Some of them first appeared in 
the folk-lore journal, Mélusine, and others 
were tales told by Paul Sébillot. Illustrated. 


goo pp. 16mo. 


Foes of the Red Cockade. By Captain 
F. S. Brereton. Illustrated. 306 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 311. 


Forging Ahead. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
An interesting narrative of an earnest, ener- 
getic and ambitious boy who supports his 
widowed mother, and by persistent efforts 
against great odds succeeds in rising in the 
world. Illustrated. 369 pp. I2mo. 


Gay, By Evelyn Whitaker. This book 
is in part the life-story of “Gay,” the young 
son of an English widow who had been 
secretly married to a young officer, whose 
father is a rich baronet. Illustrated. 351 
pp. 12mo. 


Gentle Pioneer, A. By Amy E. Blan- 
chard. A picture of pioneer days when the 
long emigrant trains wound their way west- 
ward. Illustrated. 336 pp. I2mo. 


Giant of Three Wars, The. By James 
Barnes. This life of General Winfield Scott 
makes the first volume in the new series to 
be known as Heroes of Our Army. In this 
account of one of the foremost men of his 
times the relative truth and value of history 
are admirably balanced with a style of easy 
natrative that makes entertaining reading. 
In this way acquiring historical informa- 
tion becomes a pleasure that any boy will 
appreciate. Illustrated. 241 pp. I2mo. 


Giant’s Ruby and Other Fairy Tales, 
The. By Mabel Fuller Blodgett. TIllus- 
trated. 292 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 312. 


Gipsy Jane. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
is is the story of a little girl whose 
mother, a beautiful gipsy, had married a 
young Englishman of titled family. The 
child, after the mother’s death; is brought 
ip among the Romany folk in one of their 
camps. She is a wonderful dancer and a 
Natural musician; and when she finally 
foams from the encampment in the woods 
amd meets people from the great world out- 
She soon is given the chance to win 
popularity on the concert stage. Finally 
is recognized by her father, who has 
been falsely informed of her death, and is 
carried back to Rosemere Hall. Illustrated. 
pp. 12mo. 


Girl Rough Riders, The. By Colonel 
Prentiss Ingraham. The adventures of a 
party of school girls who make an exploring 
and scouting trip in the saddle, through the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado. Illustrated. 
310 pp. I2mo. 


Golden Windows, The. By Laura E. 
Richards. Illustrated. 123 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 311. 


Green Satin Gown, The. By Laura E. 
Richards. Seven short stories for chil- 
dren, the titles being “The Green Satin 
Gown,” “Blue Egyptians,” “Little Benja- 
min,” “Don Alonzo,” “The Shed Chamber,” 
“Mamie to the Rescue,” and “The Scarlet 
Leaves.” Illustrated. 225 pp. 12mo. 


Honor D’Everel. By Barbara Yechton, 
author of “A Young Savage,” etc. Miss 
Yechton has written delightful stories, but 
there is an unusual charm about this one. 
the scene of which is laid in the land of her 
birth. The large family of children, of 
which Honor is the eldest sister, are so 
diverse in characteristics, the manner of 
life on the island of St. Croix is so 
graphically described in its different phases, 
the happenings range so naturally from 
comic to pathetic, that the reader is sure 
to put the book down with a sigh of regret 
that the author did not carry the story on 
through another volume at least.  IIlu- 
strated. 362 pp. 12mo. 


How the Two Ends Met. By Mary F. 
Leonard. This story for children has many 
things in it which grown people might well 
take to heart. It is permeated with the 
wholesome spirit of kindness and altruism. 
But it does not lose the simplicity and 
freshness of style which gives its value in 
the eyes of younger readers. Illustrated. 
97 pp. I2mo. 


In a Brazilian Jungle. By Claude’ H. 
Wetmore. This book gives an interesting 
story of adventures in the heart of South 
America. Illustrated. 314 pp. 12mo. 


In African Forest and Jungle. By Paul 
Du Chaillu. A boys’ book, prepared by 
an African traveler, who describes what he, 
himself, saw thirty years ago. The work 
is admirably done, with interest, with ac- 
curacy and with the closest possible knowl- 
edge of the scenes described. It is far 
superior to the usual juvenile, in which the 
information used has been gleaned at sec- 
ond-hand and is without either the atmos- 
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phere or the flavor which comes from direct 
personal experience. [llustrated. 193 pp. 
12mo. 


In Alaskan Waters. By Bert Foster. 
A lad of San Francisco is taken, against 
his will, abodrd a vessel bound on the 
unlawful errand of seal poaching At the 
time of his departure. a large sum of money 
disappears from his guardian’s safe and 
suspicion naturally, but unjustly, is attached 
to the boy The unraveling of this mystery, 
the proving of the hero’s innocence, and his 
adventures at sea, form a fascinating story. 
Iilustraged. 36 pp. 12mo. 


In Search of Home. By Phyllis O, Dent. 
A little boy stolen in childhood, to be 
trained for the circus, is the hero. The find- 
ing of his real mother is the chief incident. 
With frontispiece. 177 pp. 12mo.—Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. 


In the Grip of the Mullah. By Captain 
F. S. Brereton. Illustrated. 337 pp. 12mo. 


In the War With Mexiso. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. This story of war and 
adventure, the second to appear in the Boys 
of the Service, has a vivid historical setting 
of uncommon interest. The amusing and 
exciting experiences of Midshipman Ned 
Denton, son of Ned Denton, of the Wasp’s 
Nest, and his two sailor comrades, ashore 
as well as afloat, afford, also, a striking 
panorama of our war with Mexico; and it 
is a question whether his experiences aboard 
the U. S. S. Somers, with the story of the 
mutiny and the account of her wreck, or his 
march with Scott upon the City of Mexico, 
are the most absorbing. IHustrated. 313 
pod. I2mo. 


Jack, the Fire Dog. By Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft. Illustrated. 284 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page +12. 


Jim Crow’s Language Lessons. By 
Julia Darrow Cowles.. These amusing little 
‘stories of birds and animals are especially 
adapted to young people. From the ambi- 
tious crow that imitated the rooster to the 
tiny bird that sang in the night, every 
adventure of the feathered and _ furred 
friends will be followed with delight. The 
animals told about are usually the house 
pets—dogs, cats, and chickens. I!lustrated. 
118 pp. 12mo. 


Joy Bellis. By Sophie May, author of 
“Janet,” etc. This is a continuation of the 


“Quinnebasset” series. The scene is laid ip 
the so’s. A few old acquaintances a 
again, notably Miss O’Neil and Dr. Pres. 
cott. There are thrilling incidents, and also 
mysteries and suspicions, but all these are 
finally unraveled and allayed by the persist- 
ent efforts of the heroine. A fine back- 
ground for the young people is afforded by 
the older characters, a number of whom 
take a prominent part in a story which will 
hold any one’s attention from beginning to 
end. Illustrated. 332 pp. 12mo.—ZIndian- 
apolis News. 


Kings and Queens. By Florence Wil 
kinson. Child verse which follows closely 
“Child’s Garland of Verses,” by R. L. Ste 
venson. There is some prose of the same 
order and much has about it a flavor of 
interest which makes it a child’s book of 
something more than the usual interest, 
Illustrated. 138 pp. 12mo. 


Letters From Pussycatville. By §&. 
Louise Patterson. This book is composed 
of letters—cat letters. The felines tell their 
experiences and voice their hopes and fears 
in these letters. The characters include 
“Buffie,” a selfish and greedy cat; “Madam 
Muff,” vain and luxurious; “Snowball” and 
“Snowdrop,” playful and frolicsome, and, 
though pure white, careless of their appear- 
ance, seeming to prefer the coal bin to any 
other place; “Topsy,” a black tramp cat, 
who proves useful in helping “Madam 
Muff” raise a family of kittens, and who is 
promoted from nursemaid to mistress when 
she has a family of her own; “Thomas,” a 
doubter, who keeps the other cats fright- 
ened by placing the worst cohstruction on 
everything. “Madame Budge” and “Pussy 
Meow the Second” also figure in the book. 
Each actor in the cat drama has its distin- 
guishing trait. Ilustrated. 281 pp. 16mo. 


Li’l Verses for Li’l Fellows. By George 
Vere Hobart. A book of verses for little 
folk, interspersed with attractive full-page 
wash drawings. The poems are charmingly 
written, from a “li’l feller’s” standpoint, and 
are printed in large type, suitable for a 
child’s reading. Quarto. 


Little Dick’s Christmas. By Ethelred 
B. Barry. Dick was a little boy who gave 
up his cherished wish for a Christmas pres 
ent of a rocking-horse, in order that the 
poor children might be given stockings am 
warm clothes. And he also won over his 
worldly hard-hearted old grandfather, who 
had never forgiven little Dick’s mother for 
marrying the village rector. The child 
received the longed-for present, 
estranged members of the family wert 
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reconciled, and the strike which had caused 
all the bitter poverty in the town was 
at last raised, the mill doors opening on 
New Year's Day, at the old wages. IIlus- 
trated. 66 pp. I2mo. 


Little Folks’ Picture Natural History, 
The. By Edward Step, F. L. S. Brief 
accounts amply illustrated with the usual 
picture in the text as well as with several 
colored plates of various phases of natural 
history. The book has the general arrange- 
ment whick comes from old-fashioned 
books, commencing with apes, going down 
through the range of animals to radiate. 
The letterpress is English in its character, 
with little description, a little anecdote and 
yery little of the modern scientific view. 


Quarto. 


Little Foresters, The. By Clarence 


‘Hawkes. Mr. Hawkes’s study of a dog, 


which awakened interest last year, is now 
followed by a book of bird and animal stor- 
jes that will establish the author’s reputa- 
tion still more firmly as a nature writer. 
His style is especially adapted to children, 
being easy, conversational,. and vivid. He 
has hit upon a plan, also, which must inevi- 
tably chain the attention of every child who 
picks up the book. He has given the ani- 
mals speaking parts and pictured the wood- 
land world as they themselves see it. 
Herein lies the chief charm of the Uncle 
Remus stories; but “The Little Foresters” 
has the added merit of being true and giving 
pictures of actual life. Illustrated. 155 pp. 
I2mo. 


Little Lady of the Fort, The. By Annie 
M. Barnes. A story dealing with the early 
French and Spanish settlers for supremacy 
in the Carolinas. The heroine is an only 
daughter of the French commandant and is 
enticed from the fort and held captive by 
the Spaniards. Her release is finally effected, 
but not until after she has endured many 
trials. Illustrated. 377 pp. !2mo. 


Little Queen, The. By Eva Madden. 
S is a story of a little princess of the 

foyal house of France, who when only 

twelve years old became an English queen. 
trated. 240 pp. 1I2mo. 


Lord Dolphin. By Harriet A. Cheever. 
The Story of his own life, told for boys and 
, by a big fish who was born in the 
terranean Sea, but whose adventures 
Carry him as far west as the Zoo of New 
York City. Lord Dolphin has many thrill- 
ig escapades, and his narrative throughout 
Illustrated. 97 pp. 
T2mo. 


McClure’s Children’s Annual for 1904. 
Edited by T. W. H. Crosland. A book of 
color pictures, simple verses, and simple 
stories for the nursery folk, that they can 
enjoy by themselves or that you can read 
to them. Most of the material is new, but 
the little ones will be glad to find here 
and there some of their favorite Mother 
Goose rhymes newly illustrated, and some 
of the classic fairy tales simply retold. 
199 pp. Quarto. 


Micky of the Alley. By Kate D. 
Sweetser. Illustrated. 176 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 309. 


Mislaid Uncle, The. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond, A little girl travels as a human 
express parcel three thousand miles across 
the continent. She is duly ticketed and 
labelled to go to a certain Uncle Joseph, in 
Baltimore, but she reaches the wrong 
Joseph. Her mother, meanwhile, has sailed 
from the Pacific coast, and no one in 
America seems to know anything about the 
child. The wrong Joseph, however, is very 
kind to her and cares for her while search 
is made for the mislaid uncle. Illustrated. 
170 pp. I2mo. 


More Five Minute Stories. By Lalra 
E. Richards. A collection of short tales for 
children, which will prove as popular with 
mothers as with boys and girls. Illustrated. 
159 pp. I2mo. 


My Wonderful Visit. By Elizabeth 
Hill. This consists of a city child’s impres- 
sions upon a visit to the country. To the 
town-bred child how wonderful seem the 
meadows, the mysterious woods, the chick- 
ens and the cows! It is written in autobio- 
graphical form, and seems a very natural 
expression of a child’s feelings and thoughts. 
270 pp. I2mo. 


Orchard Land. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. A book for children similar in scope 
to Mr. Chambers’s “Outdoorland.” The 
children are’in the orchard, and there make 
the acquaintance of the trees, flowers, birds, 
and insects. In reading the stories the chil- 
dren acquire much information in natural 
history. Illustrated. 112 pp. Quarto. 


Pleasant Street Partnership, The. By 
Mary T. Leonard. This story is the happy 
portrayal of the efforts and success of two 
young girls in their chosen work.  Illus- 
trated. 269 pp. I2mo. 


Quaker Maiden, A. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond. A young girl reared in all the sim- 
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plicity of a Quaker family is suddenly trans- 
ported to the home of a wealthy cousin. 
She is at first greeted with derision, but 
gradually her unfailing gentleness and ster- 
ling character win the respect of her cous- 
ins, and at a time of financial disaster she 
becomes the reliance of the entire family. 
Hlustrated. 324 pp. I2mo. 


Rose of Holly Court, A. By Elizabeth 
Lincoln Gould. In the larger cities are Col- 
lege Settlements devoted to the welfare of 
the poorer classes. Little Rosie, a great 
favorite at one of these settlements, sud- 
denly finds herself bread winner for a large 
family. With sturdy determination she sur- 
mounts every obstacle, and works with a 
cheerfulness that wins the applause of 
everyone. Illustrated. 183 pp. I2mo. 


Royalists and Roundheads. By O. V. 
Caine. A _ story with a historical back- 
ground. The scene is laid in the west of 
England in the time of Charles II. The 
defeat of the royal. forces, the flight of the 
king and the hot pursuit, his concealment 
by his friends, his disguises, his hairbreadth 
escapes, the numerous incidents involving 
physical prowess, courage and _ strategy, 
together with a delightful love affair on the 
part of a young lady. who is a staunch 
friend of the king, combine to make one of 
the most interesting books of the season. 
Illustrated. 367 pp. I2mo, 


Sheba. By Anna Chapin Ray. This 
is a tale of tenement life, showing how the 
joys and sorrows of street urchins are not 
so different from those of the better classes. 
They have their pride, their envy, and their 
aspirations no less keenly than the great 
world around them; yet how little is under- 
stood of the daily life of these people of the 
tenements! Curiosity is often expressed as 
to how the other half lives, but few have 
the courage or the opportunity to see for 
themselves. Illustrated. 143 pp. I2mo. 


Sibyl; or, Old School Friends. By May 
Baldwin. A novel of an American girl’s 
career in England, written from the Eng- 
lish standpoint and opening with a chapter 
entitled “American Manners.” “Sybil Pot- 
ter’ runs through the usual series of stories 
in and out of the nobility, including a royal 
personage, winding up with the Duke of 
Barmouth, who, being rejected early in the 
story, is accepted on the last page but one. 
Illustrated. 310 pp. I2mo. 


Six Girls. By Fannie Belle Irving. 
Few books have enjoyed greater popularity 
than “Six Girls,” written by a niece of 


News 


Washington Irving. Although first pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago, its suc- 
cess seems to be growing rather than declin- 
ing. The author of “Six Girls” was 
endowed with the gift of realizing the 
period of girlhood with sympathy and 
imagination. Her young heroines are abso- 
lutely real. At least, so the reader, while 
following their fortunes, confidently ‘ be- 
lieves, which is the main point. Illustrated, 
456 pp. I2mo. 


“Spy of Yorktown, The. By William 0. 

Stoddard. This book deals with that part 
of Benedict Arnold’s career when as a re- 
ward for his treachery at West Point he 
commanded a British detachment in Vir- 
ginia. The spy was chosen by Thomas 
Jefferson, then governor of the Old Domin- 
ion. Illustrated. 229 pp. 12mo.—Pittsburg 
Post. 


Stories, of Peter and Ellen, The. By 
Gertrude Smith. These stories about the 
doings of Peter and his sister Ellen. They 
are lovable children, and the author relates 
their adventures in attractive style.  Illus- 
trated. 138 pp. Quarto. 


Story of Little David, The. Edited by 
Frederic L. Knowles. Who does not love 
Master Davy, and Peggotty, and Traddles, 
and Little Em’ly, and Mr. Dick, and Betsey 
Trotwood? Here we have them all together 
in a connected story, retold after the author 
of “David Copperfield,” and freed from.all 
unrelated matter, or passages that would 
fail to interest children. The story of Little 
David is given as far as the happy ending 
of his childhood adventures, when he is 
adopted by his aunt at Dover. Illustrated. 
176 pp. I2mo. 


Story of Siegfried, The. By Dr. Ed 
ward Brooks. The author here tells, in his 
pleasing manner and simple style, the story 
of Siegfried’s life and death, and the subse- 
quent events which finally rent asunder the 
kingdoms of the Burgundians and Huns, 
Illustrated. 391 pp. I2mo. 


Sunday Reading For the Young. 904, 
Illustrated. 412 pp. Quarto. 
See. review, page 309. 


Sword of Wayne, The. By Charles §. 
Wood. The history of Mad Anthony Wayne 
and his famous Ohio campaign. Illustrated. 
370 pp. I2mo. 


Tale of Peter Rabbit, The. By Beatrix 
Cotter. A little rabbit story with grotesque 
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jlustrations, full of the minor incidents of 
a rabbit’s life, but with no special capacity 
to reflect the inner side of animal life. 


97 Pp. 32mo. 


Tale of Squirrel Nutkin, The. By Bea- 
trix Potter. This little book, printed in 
New York, but designed in England, gives 
the history of an English squirrel, his mis- 
hap, and the various dangers which at- 
tended his life, including those which came 
in his way from a voracious and predatory 
owl. The book runs along, a few lines of 
text in prose and verse, and a colored pic- 
ture. It is intended to interest very young 
children. Illustrated. 85 pp. 32mo. 


Thistledown. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 
The story of “Thistledown” is laid in New 
Orleans and on Isle de Chéne in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and has all the witchery of the 
quaint Southern city and the beautiful 
tropical island. Thistledown, the hero, is a 
little acrobat, who proves to be the scion of 
a wealthy New Orleans family, and, after 
appearing on the tight-rope under the man- 
agement of a brutal Italian, comes to his 
own. Mignon and Tessa, his faithful little 
friends in fortune and misfortune, are lov- 
able lassies; and Thistledown’s ..other 
friends are all worth knowing. 269 pp. 
Quarto. 


Three Girls of Hazelmere. By Ellen 
Douglas Deland. This volume is primarily 
-a character sketch of three girls—a_por- 
trayal of three young ladies in the normal 
conditions of life. The story is given an 
added value by the description of a trip 
abroad which was made by the three girls, 
whose devotion to their particular lines of 
study made each of them see from her own 
Standpoint the treasures of the old world, 
and the information thus gathered they put 
into immediate and practical use. Illustrated. 
360 pp. 12mo. 


Three Graces. By Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. Illustrated. 12mo. 
See review, page 310. 


Through Three Campaigns. By G. A. 
Henty. Illustrated. 373 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 311. 


True Blue. By Edward S. Ellis. A 
companion story to “Lucky Ned” and “Our 
Jim.” Illustrated. 359 pp. 12mo. 


Truth About Santa Claus, The. By 
Charlotte M. Vaile. A Christmas story 
in New York in which a poor boy at 


the opening is in great trouble and which 
runs on from the city to the country in an 
even paced child’s story. Illustrated. 66 
pp. I2mo. 


Twilight Tales Told to Tiny Tots. By 
Anita D. Rosecrans. These stories are not 
always new in theme: The Goose of the 
Golden Eggs is here. But the treatment is 
fresh and winning. We read of a good 
boy who found a fortune, with a fairy’s aid, 
in an Ivy Tower; of a bad boy who got 
turned into a frog; of a child stolen by the 
Indians and adopted by the chief; of a 
wise dog and what he did; of an eccentric 
cat; of two little boys who ran away from 
home; of good fairies and bad ones; and of 
several other no less absorbing topics, some 
from real life, others from fancy. 135 pp. 
I2mo. 


Two Maryland Girls. By Amy E. Blanch- 
ard. This is the story of two young girls 
just home from boarding school, one of 
whom faces life with high ideals and a great 
love for her pretty sister, a few years older 
than herself. Her first disillusion comes 
when she discovers that her idolized sister 
is capable of committing so culpable an act 
as to appal the younger girl, who fails in 
her attempt to show her sister how great 
is the wrong that she has done. Yet to 
shield the pretty light-minded Sylvia, Nona 
allows herself to be suspected of having 
done the deed for which Sylvia would be 
censured. This involves many unlooked for 
complications, and while it secures to Sylvia 
her lover, it causes Nona’s love affair to 
run anything but smoothly. Illustrated. 367 
pp. I2mo. 


Two Prisoners. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. This is a new edition of a very 
touching and pretty story of a little cripple 
whose mother had been lost to her and 
was not found until years afterwards. A 
little girl of wealthy parents who befriends 
Molly enters into the tale, the whole being 
simply and sweetly told. Illustrated in 
color by Virginia Keep. 88 pp. 12mo. 


Two Tramps. By Amy Le Feuvre. The 
story of two boys and their older friend, 
who come and go through several scenes of 
English rural life, including some fishing, 
with a little love story to interest their 
elders and a tone of rural and religious 
sentiment running through the whole. Miss 
Le Feuvre has written a long succession of 
children’s stories, many of them thoroughly 
religious and used as tracts. Illustrated. 
219 pp. I2mo. 


Under the Jack-Staff. By Chester 
Bailey Fernald. This book deals with the 
adventures, many and wild and often vio- 
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lent, of Sudden Lannigan, “spider-legged, 

. with his hands dangling at his knees,” 
and Clarence O’Shay, “squat, ... with his 
two little bandy-legs, and the look like a 
milestone. ... The two invented the tricks 
of the trade. Consider yourself knocked 
down ’em.” And once you know the two 
and go with them to “The Lights of Sitka,” 
you are sure to follow them through their 
other experiences. 262 pp. I2mo. 


Ursula’s Freshman. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. A. hot-tempered, hot-headed girl, yet 
full of common-sense and capable of loyal 
love, and Jack, her cousin, who is on the 
verge of becoming the prince of prigs; these 
are the principal characters in Miss Ray’s 
new book. The conventional New York 
life, to which the girl is transplanted from 
the Iowa prairies, would antagonize her 
completely, were it not for her saving sense 
of humor; while her alternate teasing of 
Jack and her swift understanding of his 
viewpoint bring ottt his underlying manli- 
ness until he shows himself for what he 
really is, a plucky freshman who stoically 
accepts the loss of his father’s fortune and 
begins to earn his own way through Yale. 
Illustrated. 303 pp. I2mo. 


Young Ice Whalers, The. By Winthrop 
Packard. This is a story of adventures 
with wild beasts, wild. men, and wild 
weather, in Bering Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, and on the shore of Alaska. Besides 
having an exciting time shifting for them- 
selves, the hero and his friend, two Massa- 
chusetts boys, learn a great deal in a very 
practical way about the whaling industry 
and the habits of whales, the life of the 
Eskimo and the Indians of Alaska, the ways 
of animals, and the character of the coun- 
try and the northern seas. Illustrated. 307 
pp. I2mo. 


Weatherby’s Inning. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. Illustrated. 249 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 310. 


What the Toys Did! By E. L. Shute. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Oblong. 


See review, page 309. 


What Two Children Did. By Charlotte 
E. Chittenden. This is an account of the 
sayings and doings of two well-trained but 
mischievous little girls whose father, when 
he died, left them a great deal of money. 
The great purpose of the story lies in what 
they did for other children with this money, 
and how they did it. Illustrated. 247 pp. 
T2mo. 


News 


Winifred’s Neighbors. By Nina Rhoades, 
A girl’s juvenile, whose scene is laid in New 
York and which runs through the little joys 
and sorrows of girls’ life. Illustrated. 224 
pp. I2mo. 


With Flintlock and Fife. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. A story of early Colonial life 
with its hardships and privations.  IIlus- 
trated. 356 pp. 1I2mo. 


With Fremont the Pathfinder. By John 
H. Whitson. This is story and history com- 
bined, told in an interesting manner.  Illus- 
trated. 312 pp. I2mo. 


With Rodgers on “The President.” By 
James Otis. A story of naval life in our 
early history. Illustrated. 348 pp. 12mo. 


With the Allies to Pekin. By G. A 
Henty. Illustrated. 353 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 311. 


With Thomas in Tennessee. By Edward 
Robins. Young Knight, who has become 
an aide on the staff of General George H. 
Thomas, is the central figure of this narra- 
tive, and participates, with older compan- 
ions, in situations which at times threaten 
to put an end to his life. But his admirers 
after following with interest his stirring 
military career, are glad to find that he 
emerges from his difficulties unscathed, 
Illustrated. 318 pp. 1I2mo. 


With Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. By 
W. Bert Foster. This story is a picture of 
the struggles of those heroic New England- 
ers, the Green Mountain Boys, against the 
Tory residents. That character in Revolu- 
tionary history, Ethan Allen, with whom 
the young hero is continually in touch, is 
the central figure of the narrative and in the 
incidents which finally lead up to the cap- 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga. Illustrated. 363 
pp. I2mo. 


Wonderful Electric Elephant, The. By 
Frances Trego Montgomery. A somewhat 
grotesque wonder book in regard to a won 
derful electric elephant, inside of which 
the boy who discovers the elephant and the 
little girl who accompanies him for an as 
tonishing series of adventures. Passing 
through a wide area of the earth’s surface, 
seeing much that is of the slightest impre 
ability, and lacks the note of conviction 
which is essential to the fairy story. Tllus- 
trated. 253 pp. I2mo. 
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Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
The. With an introduction by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Benjamin Franklin stands 
out as the typical American, good-natured, 
quick-witted, and successful in his rise from 
poverty and obscurity to wealth and sta- 
tion; and his own story of his good and 
evil actions, told so simply and with such 
an air of sincerity, is the most popular auto- 
biography ever written. It has long since 
earned its place as a school classic, while 
among readers at large its hold is secure 
and permanent. Handy volume classics. 


320 pp. 18mo. 


Canterbury Tales, The. By Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, 
contributed a full and incisive introduction 
and the text of the poems is followed by a 
Glossarial Index, giving in alphabetical 
order every obsolete word or phrase, its 
part of speech and definition. With this 
index alone the careful reader may become 
fairly proficient in Chaucerian English— 
certainly enough so to read unaided with 
- pleasure and profit. The Chaucerian spell- 
ing is preserved, but in modern type. Astor 
Edition. 367 pp. 12mo. 


Conduct of Life, The. By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. With an introduction by Andrew 
J. George, M. A. This volume is made up 
of nine chapters, on “Fate,” “Power,” 
“Wealth,” “Culture,” “Behavior,” “Wor- 
ship,” “Considerations,” “Beauty,” and 
“Iilusions.” Handy Volume Classics. 260 
pp. 18mo. 


Don Quixote. By Miguel De Cervantes 
Soavedra. Edited by James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. Translated by John Ormsby. The 
Ormsby text of the novel is the one here 
followed, being reinforced by recent notes 
and editorial work by James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, the English authority on Cervantes. 

é version is absolutely unabridged. The 
frontispiece illustrations include .a portrait 
of Cervantes, after Pacheco, and three etch- 
ings of Lalauze. Four vols. 12mo. 


Elizabethan Dramatists. With an in- 
troduction by George Ansel Watrous, A. M. 
We hail as a favorable sign the inclusion of 
three great Elizabethan dramas in the 
“Handy Volume Classics”—Marlowe’s “Dr. 
Faustus;” Jonson’s “Every Man in His 
Humour ;” and Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Philaster.” The three are given in one 
compact pocket volume, clearly printed and 
durably bound. The editor, the late Profes- 
Sor Watrous, contributed a brief introduc- 
tion, sketches of the several authors, and 
appends full notes. 310 pp. 18mo. 
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Fairie Queen, The. By Edmund Spen- 
cer. With an introduction by William P. 
Trent. This text of “The Faerie Queene” 
follows the original spelling, making the 
single change of substituting modern type. 
A glossary of obsolete words and phrases 
at the back of the book supplies all needful 
interpretation to the otherwise unaided 
reader. The language of Spenser presents 
few difficulties to the student of Chaucer, 
and the student of Shakespeare is not 
greatly baffled by it. The general reader 
is sometimes puzzled and may perhaps have 
to use the glossary more than is consistent 
with thorough enjoyment of the poetry. 
Astor Edition. 582 pp. 12mo. 


Familiar Letters; or, Epistolae Ho- 
Elianae. By James Howell: These let- 
ters have long been accepted as models of 
correspondence. Written in 1655, they are 
now reprinted from the fourth edition, with 
notes, briefly identifying the persons alluded 
to. They survey English life from the 
standpoint of intimate acquaintance with 
the King from 1619 to 1655, and contain a 
more intimate picture of the life of the 
period than is furnished by any other book 
whatever. Temple Classics. Three vols. 
With frontispiece. 


Frondes Agrestes. Readings in “Modern 
Painters.” These selections from “Mod- 
ern Painters” were made in 1874 by a lady 
friend of John Ruskin, and the latter was 
so much pleased with her discernment that 
he “printed her selections in absolute sub- 
mission to her judgment, merely arranging 
the pieces in the order which seemed most 
convenient for the recipfocal bearing of 
their fragmentary meanings, and adding 
here and there an explanatory note.” Rus- 
kin, whom we have quoted, adds that the 
selection “will, I doubt not, bring .within 
better reach of many readers, for whom I am 
not now able myself to judge or choose, 
such service as the book (“Modern Paint- 
ers”) was ever capable of rendering.” 
Handy Volume Classics. 203 pp. 18mo. 


Handley Cross. By the author of “Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” A reissue with 
Leechs’ illustrations first published in 1854. 
The type is fine and the 16mo. page is scant, 
but the paper, while thin, is opaque and 
does not often print through. 720 pp. 
I2mo. 


Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities. By R. 
S. Surtees. This issue of one of the first 
of Jorrocks’s sporting novels, issued in 1843, 
gives the full paged colored illustrations 
with which the novel originally appeared, 
includes the nine studies of sporting life of 
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the first half of the nineteenth century in 
which the English view of French life is 
told with ingénious contempt. 240 pp. 
12mo, 


Past and Present. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. With an introduction by Frederic 
Harrison. The present edition of this book 
is worthy and desirable. It is*a “handy 
volume” of convenient pocket size, yet 
printed clearly on paper. Besides Mr. Har- 
rison’s introduction, and the reading text, 
we have a Carlyle Chronology giving the 
leading events of the writer’s life in a series 
of dates, an invaluable summary of the 
ideas contained in each chapter, and a 
Topical Index. Handy Volume Classics. 
450 pp. 18mo. 


Pippa Passes and Other Dramatic 
Poems. By Robert Browning. An issue 
in the “Temple Library Series” of Pippa 
Passes (1841), King Victor and King 
Charles (1842), Luria (1846). These plays 
originally appeared as Nos. 1, 2, 8 “Bells 
and Pomgranates.” A bibliographical note 
recites the history of these plays. The origi- 
nal epilogues are printed and notes explain 
unusual words and phrases. With portrait. 
286 pp. 32mo. 


Sailor Apostie, A. By Frank T. Bullen. 
This book is flavored with both the salt 
of the sea and the salt of religion. Jim, the 
“sailor apostle” is rescued from his coarse 
life of the forecastle by some Methodist 
friends, and when he starts upon his voy- 
ages again he is a changed man. In the 
Southern Pacific he is shipwrecked, escap- 
ing alone of the ship’s crew to a savage 
island. His knowledge of the native dialect 
saves his life, and for two years he acts as 
missionary to the islanders. Then his mor- 
tal life goes out, but not until his mission 
has borne fruit. 33 pp. I2mo. 


Selected Essays of Michael De Mon- 
taigue. Translated by Charles Cotton. 
Edited, with biographical introduction, by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. This little volume 
seems adapted to the general reader’s need. 
It selects the best and most typical of the 
Essays, frees them from the encumbering 
notes and cross translations of other edi- 
tions, and, while adhering to the standard 
Cotton translation, presents a fluent, con- 
tinuous reading page. Handy Volume 
Classics. 380 pp. 18mo. 


Sketches, Travels, Etc. By. William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Edited ‘by Walter 
errold. This volume of a new. issue of 
“hackeray’s works gives his sketches and 
travels in London which originally appeared 


in “Punch,” “Papers by the Fat Contriby- 
tor,” which appeared in the same periodical 
and contributions to “Fraser’s” and “Corn- 
hill.” Illustrated. 410 pp. 12mo. 


Verba Christi. The Sayings of Jesus 
Christ. An arrangement of the words of 
Christ, the Greek on one side of the page 
and Latin on the other, arranged in para- 
graphs, whose caption is made of the 
acknowledged words of the Vulgate. West- 
cott & Hort’s text is used, Tischendorf’s 
arrangement, and this is further worked 
out in detail at the end. Temple Classics, 
With frontispiece. 292 pp. 32mo. 
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Geography of Commerce, The. By 
Spencer Trotter, M. D. This book involves 
two points of view: Physical geography 
(physiography) and the activities of men 
and organizations of men. This makes nec- 
essary two phases of thought, often unre- 
lated, one dealing with physical science, the 
other with economic affairs. The balance 
between these has been sought in the inter- 
pretation of commercial life, as dependent 
upon physical surroundings. The Geography 
of Commerce fixes the attention on the 
earth as an agent in the production of com- 
modities upon which human life depends. 
In a broad way it treats of the relations of 
men to their physical surroundings, shows 
the forces which they can utilize, and to 
which they must conform. Illustrated. 410 
pp. Indexed. 
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Christopher Marlowe. Edited by Have- 
lock Ellis. .With an introduction by J. A. 
Symonds. Contains “Tamberlaine,” “The 
Great Dr. Faustus,” the “Jew of Malta,” 
and “Edward II.” The text is good; there 
are brief notes of an introduction, the vol- 
ume giving a compact presentment of one 
who, as Mr. Symonds’s preface says “Irre- 
vocably decided the destinies of the Romanic 
drama, and the whole subsequent evolution 
of that species, including Shakespeare's 
work. All editions of Marlowe in the past 
have been relatively costly.. This volume 
furnishes for a moderate sum an oppor- 
tunity to gain direct, personal acquaintance 
with the ‘man who, in some respects, is the 
most interesting figure in English dramatic 
literature. Mermaid Series. 430 pp. 16mo/ 
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Comedies in Miniature. By Margaret 
Cameron. A bright and amusing set of 
short comedies to act and to read. They 
are eminently. suited to the use of amateurs, 

while written to be acted, are quite as 
delightful to read as any short stories. Sev- 
eral have been staged at the Empire Theatre 
in New York. Throughout the West they 
have had great popularity, and have been 
frequently produced, especially by amateurs. 
With frontispiece. 376 pp. 12mo. 


El Dorado. By Ridgely Torrence. Mr. 
Torrence’s play narrates in blank verse an 
incident in the story of the thirsty quest for 
the land of gold with its seven cities of 
Cibola. The hero, Don Coronado, who 
commands an expedition thither, is followed 
into the unknown territory by his lover, 
Beatrix, in disguise. Their fates are the 
subject of Mr. Torrence’s tragedy. 133 
pp. I2mo. 


Flodden Field. By Alfred Austin. 137 
pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 253 


Hagar. By Rollin J. Wells. This is a 
Biblical drama, facile, commonplace, un- 
poetic, and undramatic, with appropriately 
third-rate modern illustrations. It at’ least 
performs the pious duty of raising in the 
heart of the reader revolt against tampering 
with the sacred English of the King James 
Bible. It is only necessary to compare the 
twenty-first chapter of Genesis with the first 
scene of Mr. Wells’s second act to realize 
the absence in the latter of all the great 
qualities that make the former deeply poetic 
nafrative, while the development of the 
Story is an absurd travesty of the ancient 
adventure. 125 pp. 1t2mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Mary of Magdala. The original in 
German prose by Paul Heyse. Translated 
by William Winter. 133 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 359. 
#* ak 


EDUCATIONAL 


Allen and Greenough’s New Latin 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges. This 
Latin Grammar first appeared in 1888. It 
took up the problem offered by its subject 
from the standpoint of the books used in 
Preparatory work for: college, so that it 
would,as nearly as possible, ‘throw light 
Upon the grammatic problems met. by the 
Student: in: his work: This gives an unusu- 


ally large number of illustrations from 
Cicero, and limits the reference to Latin 
poets; but it renders the grammar more 
directly useful to the student. It has been 
revised by one of its authors, the other 
being dead, who has had associated with 
him in this task: A. A. Howard, G. L. Kitt- 
ridge, Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 490 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Aiphabet of Rhetoric, The. By Rossiter 
Johnson. This is “intended as a familiar 
companion for all that care to speak and 
write correctly.” While it notes the true 
use of many words that are commonly mis- 
used, even by good writers, it by no means 
confines itself to verbal corrections. It has 
an article on each of the figures of rhetoric, 
explaining its nature and use, with examples 
from famous authors. It also contains 
essays on Conversation, Humor, Poetry, 
Style, and kindred subjects. The whole is 
arranged alphabetically for easy reference, 
and the book may be kept on the writing 
table. 368 pp. 16mo. 


Elementary Arithmetic, An. By John 
H. Walsh. This elementary arithmetic has 
brought together sight and slate exercises, 
the book passing as far as long division, 
ending in examination questions,. and evi- 
dently intended greatly to redute the 
amount of routine work in acquiring a mas- 
tery of discursive number. 212 pp. I2mo. 


Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. 
By Alan Sanders. The diagrams are unusu- 
ally clear. The given or fundamental figure 
in each case is shown by especially heavy 
lines, and a distinct form of dotted line is 
used for concealed parts of figures, The 
treatment of the subject is both clear and 
practical, and will tend to force the student 
to think for himself, and not merely to 
memorize demonstrations. 384 pp. I2mo. 


Latin Grammar, A. By William Gard- 
ner Hale and Carl Darling Buck. This is a 
very clear and complete grammar of an 
order to be used by.students in high schools 
or other college preparatory courses. In its 
system of arrangement it is easily compre- 
hensible, while in its authority it is. well- 
founded and up-to-date. 388 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


Lessons in Astronomy. By. Charles 
Young. This issue rearranges and simpli- 
fies the elements of astronomy first issued 
by Professor Young twelve years ago. ‘The 
mathematics of.that book are omitted. Its 
arrangement is altered, the volume opening 
with a study of. constellations, with four 
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small maps, which are at least large enough 
to permit the leading stars to be known, 
recognized and learned. The rest of the 
work follows the usual succession of sub- 
jects. The revision has brought it: down 
to date. It has throughout Professor 
Young’s remarkable. power of presenting 
a complex subject with great simplicity, 
accuracy and in a comprehensive, . easily 
remembered order. Revised edition. Illus- 
trated. 420 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Lessons in Physics. By Lothrop D. 
Higgins, Ph. B. This provides a thorough 
course in physics for schools which offer 
little or no laboratory work. Principles are 
explained by references to common or fa- 
miliar phenomena rather than to set labora- 
tory experiments. Commercial and indus- 
trial uses of the various principles are men- 
tioned and discussed in connection with the 
principles themselves. Illustrated. 


Mechanics, Molecular Physics and Heat. 
By Robert Andrews Millikin, Ph. D. In 
this book, an attempt has been made to 
deal with elementary physics from the mod- 
ern standpoint, which looks upon this study 
as “a science of exact theasurements.” The 
course presented is in the first third—twelve 
weeks—of the year of general physics in 
the Junior College of the University of Chi- 
tago. The whole work is based on experi- 
ment, the successive laws being worked out 
in. groups of experiments, each done by 
every student, the mathematics being subor- 
dinate and simple, but sufficient to consti- 
tute an introduction to the wider range of 
the study. The work will be equally well 
fitted for a course in advanced physics, 
intended to be offered on entrance to college. 
242 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Money, Banking and Finance. By Al- 
bert S. Bolles, Ph. D. The author describes 
the best banking practice of the day, and 
adds those legal princinles which refer to 
the topics taken up. This is the first book 
of its scope, filling a place-between treatises 
on methods of bank bookkeeping and works 
on the theory and history of money and 
banking. Dr. Bolles is an authority on the 
subject, and presents the essential princi- 
ples in a clear and concise manner. 336 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


M. Tulli Ciceroni’s Tusculanarum Dis- 
putationum Liber Primus et Somnium 
Scipionis. Edited by Frank E. Rockwood. 
This belongs to the college series of Latin 
Authors. Cicero’s Tusculanarum Disputa- 
tions have not been generally used in 
American colleges and Scipio’s Dream 
seems an appropriate companion work to 
the first book of the Disputations. The 


text of the selections is based on that of 
C. F. W. Miiller, with some few changes 
made in parts. There is a profitable intro- 
duction to each piece, also notes and an ap- 
pendix, but’no vocabulary. 12mo. 


New School Management, A. By Levi 
Seeley, Ph. D. “This book,” says the 
author, “is intended chiefly for students in 
normal schools and training classes, and 
for young teachers. who have been unable 
to avail themselves of the privilege of a 
course in a professional school, but who are 
compelled to prepare themselves independ- 
ently for the work of teaching.” It is de 
voted to: school management rather than 
to knowledge. The author assumes that a 
teacher is*acquainted with the subject which 
he instructs and turns instead to the organi- 
zation and management of the school. After 
briefly considering the preparation and re- 
sponsibility of the teacher, Dr. Seeley, who 
is the Professor of Pedagogy at the State 
Normal School at Trenton, takes up the 
daily schedule of work, the classification of 
the school, school. government, punishment, 
treatment of school evils, school virtues and 
morals, gives questions to teachers, dis- 
cusses the recitation and the relation of the 
teacher to the superintendent and principal, 
closing with directions as to the interior 
and exterior of a school room. The au- 
thor advises the sparing use of the rod, 
considers its prohibition by law as unwise, 
urges the recitation and its questions rather 
than the free use of examination, and lays 
great stress on the moral aspect of school 
life. 329 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Odes and Epodes of Horace, The. Ed- 
ited, with introduction and notes, by Clem- 
ent L. Smith. This is a second edition of a 
very useful ‘high school and college text 
book, fully supplied with explanatory pref- 
ace, introduction, critical index and_ notes. 
Second edition. 443 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Philippines, The. By Samuel Mac- 
Clintock, Ph. B. Consisting of short de- 
scriptive chapters on the principal islands 
of the Philippines, and their provinces and 
towns, this book gives information in re- 
gard to their history, the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, and the products, 
manufactures, and exports of the islands. 
Illustrated. 105 pp. 16mo. 


Questions Set at the Examinations 
Held June 15-20, 1903. This volume pre 
sents, by arrangement with the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the examt- 
nation questions in all subjects set by the 
Board at the examinations held June 15-20, 
1903. The volume is uniform in size 
binding with those containing the questions 
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of the preceding years. The volume con- 
tains, in addition to the questions, a brief 
description of the organization and. plan 
of the Board, together with a list of the 
Examiners who framed the question papers 
in each subject, and of the readers who 
rated the answer books in each subject, for 


1903. 91 pp. I2mo. 


Scholar’s A, B, C of Electricity. By 
Wm. H. Meadowcroft. Intended to teach 
the higher grade of a grammar school the 
chief facts of electricity; in simple lan- 
guage with a general explanation of work- 
ing rather than principle, which will render 
it possible for a child to understand the 
electrical phenomena about them in the 
telegraph, telephone, electric light, etc. 136 
pp. 16mo. 


Stories From the Hebrew. By Joseph- 
ine W. Heermans. Stories. in prose with 
some in verse taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, intended for use as reading lessons, 
but never approaching as in Ruth, the dig- 
nity and simplicity of King. James version. 
Océasionally they have a touch of the vul- 
gar, as where Naomi is constantly spoken 
of as Ruth’s mother-in-law. Illustrated. 
178 pp. 12mo. 
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Arts of Life, The. By Richard Rogers 
Bowker. These essays on education, busi- 
ness, politics and religion, full of high prin- 
ciple, clear sense and wide expetience, pre- 
sented in a direct, easy style, were first pub- 
lished in 1900. They now appear in a single 
comely volume with limp covers, making a 
complete study of the business of life. Re- 
vsed-edition. 306 pp. i2mo. 


Being With the Upturned Face, The. 
By Clarence Lathbury. The author’s pur- 
pose is to present man in his true nature, 
a a being transitional between the animal 
and the spiritual. A former work of the 
author, “A Little Lower Than the Angels,” 
gave emphasis to the spiritual quality of 
man’s nature. Here insistence is made that 
man is fundamentally, because physically, 
an animal; but that he differs from other 
animals in that he has a face upturned to 
the oo. He alines what, in the truest 

is religious faith with physical fact. 

c. ‘anchors the airy imaginings of what is 

- ccaad the “new thought” in the firm ground 
198 pp. I12mo. 


Conquering Success; or, Life in Earn- 
est. By William Mathews, LL. D. This 


book, addressed to young men on the thresh- 
of life, is written with all the author’s old- 
time earnestness and enthusiasm, and is. 
equipped with a wealth of anecdote and 
example which makes it an unusually inter- 
esting as well as a very helpful book. Such 
subjects are treated as Health, the Achieve- 
ments of Invalids, Energy, Thoroughness, 
Strength of Will, Decision, Personality, 
Self-Reliance, Pluck, Tenacity of Purpose, 
Endurance, the Formation of Habits, Pa- 
tience, Readiness, Manner, Self-Confidence, 
Economy, Liberality, Cheerfulness, Charac- 
ter, Working by Rule, Shyness, Conversa- 
tion. 404 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Essays on Great Writers. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, Jr. 354 pp. t2mio. 
See review, page 279 


Face of the Master, The. By J. R. 
Miller. We have no portrait of Jesus Christ. 
The pictures of Him which artists have 
given us are only their conceptions of His 
appearance. But none of them, however, 
noble and worthy it may be, is to be 
thought of as a true portrait. And there 
are few of us who would accept any likeness 
extant as fully meeting our own concep- 
tion of the Christ’s face. Once, for an hour, 
we are told that He was transfigured—His 
face shown as the sun. Then it went out 
apparently for all men. But some had pre- 
served the glow in their hearts, and it has 
been given to other hearts, and again to 
others, until at the last it is promising to 
shine forth to all the world. This is the 
spiritual thought conveyed by Dr. Miller’s 
address—that we can make the Christ real 


. again upon earth if we reproduce the beauty 


of His face in our own lives. 31 pp. 16mo. 


Faces Toward the Light. By Sylvanus 
Stall, D. D. These articles are written in 
a bright and terse manner, which makes 
them exceedingly helpful and remarkably 
suggestive. The short chapters and para- 
graphs are packed with spiritual truths that 
awaken the thought, move the heart, and 
bless and benefit the reader. It is intelleci- 
ually suggestive, spiritually helpful, and its 
reading will prove conducive to a higher 
plane of Christian living. Dr. Stall displays 
the rare faculty so seldom found in a devo- 
tional writer, of engaging and holding the 
attention of the reader by a captivating 
style, from the very beginning to the last 
page, and of arousing and quickening the 
conscience to better thoughts and deeds. 
310 pp. I2mo. 


Garden Mosaics. By Alfred Stinson. 
A book of reflection by one who loves 
flowers and trees, who has had opportuni- 
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ties to study them closely and diligently, 
and who gives hints as to their cultivation. 
There are interesting anecdotes throughout 
the book, which itself deals with a subject 
of perpetual interest. Gentle philosophy 
induced by the surroundings of a beautiful 
garden is always to be welcomed in litera- 
ture. Illustrated. 219 pp. 1I2mo. 


Getting One’s Bearings. By Alexander 
McKenzie, D, D. Nautical phraseology— 
but Dr. McKenzie writes about a man’s voy- 


. age through life, on sea or land or both, 


everywhere that a man should be a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 304 pp. I2mo. 


Happiness. Compiled by Paul Elder. 
“Happifiess” is the subject of this maceronic 
essay which has Robert Stevenson’s creed 
of life at its opening, and goes over a wide 
range of authors, in fragmentary sentences, 
which piece together to urge a philosophy of 
contentment, based on well-doing and sac- 
rifice for others. 16 pp. I2mo. 


Hasheesh Eater, The. By Fitzhugh 
Ludlow. Published by its author two years 
before he died, in 1870. This work attracted 
universal attention in 1868. It is now issued, 
after 35 years. It was one of the last 
of the extravaganzas which marked letters 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
With frontispiece. 365 pp. I2mo. 


How to Beat the Game. By Garrett 
Brown. This work is dedicated “to the 
losers at poker.’ Amusingly described vari- 
ous methods of.winning at poker, and vari- 
ous kinds of games. Illustrated. 117 pp. 
18mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


How to be Self-Supporting at College. 
By James Melvin Lee. The subject is 
treated on the most straightforward lines 
possible, discussing probable expense, op- 
portunities for outside work, and other 
pertinent topics. The book ends with a 
word of encouragement: “Self-supporting 
students realize, more than others, for what 
they are at college. .Rich men’s sons, whose 
fathers have always footed their bills, are 
inclined to forget that to attend college is 
a rare privilege. The highest type of the 
college-bred man is the one who puts him- 
self through; and none is more practical or 
better fitted for the duties of life.” 33 pp. 
12mo. 


In Perfect Peace. By J. R. Miller, 
D. D. Printed previously in a quieter edi- 
tion, both in this country and in England, 
this volume is now re-issued with profuse 
drawings by Edwards. Scarcely a page 
lacks its embellishment or full page half- 


tone. The cover is also striking, and the 
book lends itself admirably to gift ‘pup 
poses. 30 pp. I2mo. 


Lesson of Love, The. By J. R. Miller, 
There are twenty-two brief chapters in this 
book, separate talks in themselves, yet 
united by the “loving” thread. The book 
is filled with health-giving optimism and 
spiritual uplift. It also is true because it is 
born of wide experience and a genius for 
counsel. 276 pp. I2mo. 


Little Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. 
This reprint of a work on various rivers 
from the standpoint of the . angler, first 
appeared in 1895. It is now published. with 
illustrations in color, an ornamented cover, 
and all the appearance of care which be 
tokens a favorite classic. It covers, as 
all readers know, rivers in the Adirondacks, 
in Scotland, in. Canada, the Alps at various 
points, extending over a wide range of 
mountain and stream, all touched with a 
spirit personally interested in Nature. Illus- 
trated. 348 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Man and the Divine Order. By Horatio 
W. Dresser. 448 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review, page 280. 


New Ethics, The. By William DeWitt 
Hyde. This book strikes at the root of 
vice, exposing all its essential principles. It 
shows the inherent difference between right 
and wrong, and that great laws which each 
must follow. It examines the subject with 
the calm attention of a collegian, intent on 
dissection or analysis. It shows first of all 
the relationship between psychology and 
ethics, and continues by outlining the diff- 
culty of the moral life. 30 pp. I2mo. 


New Thought Simplified, The. By 
Henry Wood. Mr. Wood is a veteran in 
the New Thought, and his former works 
have passed through from three to thirteen 
editions each: As an unusual feature, some 
of the closing chapters are devoted to the 
relations of the New Thought with the 
Church, Bible, Christian Science, hygiene, 
modern reforms, etc. In an appendix, les 
sons or exercises for daily use are given 
which well may be termed mental and spif- 
itual gymnastics. 195 pp. I2mo. 


Poet’s Vision of Man, The. By Joba 
W. Powell. Emerson says. “As the eyes of 
Alceeus were said to see through the earth, 
so the poet turns the world to glass, 
shows us all things in their right series 3 
procession.” Emerson’s .attitude is m 
that of Mr. Powell in his suggestive | 
He says that while prose deals with 
facts of daily existence, poetry is vision; 
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is the seer. He then proceeds to find 
man’s true stature, as the poets have drawn 
it, and outlines each step in the search’ by 

quotations from Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Browning and others, devoting especial 
attention to the message of Browning. 45 
pp. I2mo. 


Romance of the Commonplace, The. 
By Gelett Burgess. The author has been 
first known for his work in the “Lark,” 
which was gifted with a sardonic humor, 
and a very remarkable capacity at giving 
an edge to a familiar subject which has 
been handled before until it was shopworn. 
These essays are on more commonplace 
subjects and lose somewhat from lack of 
any illustration and from an evident desire 
on the part of Mr. Burgess to be literary 
instead of following his own original line 
in the past. 152 pp. 12mo. 


Shakespeare’s Garden. By J. Harvey 
Bloom, M. A. This ingenious summary of 
the flower lore of Shakespeare begins with 
a series of essays on the year from April 
to March, as represented by flowers and 
plants cited by Shakespeare. After passing 
through the year of Shakespeare’s day in 
this fashion, there is an appendix contain- 
‘ng each quotation in Shakespeare with a 
botanical reference. Illustrated. 248 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


Things Fundamental. By Charles Ed- 
ward Jefferson. Dr. Jefferson’s attitude 
throughout is temperate and judicious. He 
endeavors to look at both sides of every 
topic, to meet the “free-thinkers” on their 
own ground, and to show how strong a 
claim can be made for the Bible and result- 
ant belief. His language is not technical 
but straightforwardly practical, such as the 
layman will understand. 372 pp. 12mo. 


Typical Elders and Deacons. By James 
M Campbell, D. D. This is a collection of 
es dealing with the various types of 

men who fill this office. The range selected 
exposition is wide. There are good 
ms and bad deacons, and the author 

} endeavored, and succeeded, in painting 
rtraits of types known to most of us. 
object, of course, is to show the power 

Of the deaconate for good and evil and to 
stimulate those holding it to be of the good 
Some excellent stories embellish: the 

123 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia In- 


Ways of Yale In the Consulship-of Plan- 


cus, The. By Henry A. Beers: These 
says on Yale life between ‘thirty and forty 
Yeats ago were first published in 1895. They 
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are issued again in a little volume with a 
pleasant cover in a cheaper form, which 
will commend itself to the graduate and 
undergraduate library. Few colleges have 
had a more agreeable little record of the 
life of a generation since than is in this 
volume. Illustrated. 328 pp. 16mo. 


“We, the People.” By Edward Everett 
Hale. A _ collection of articles recently 
written for several journals and now for 
the first time published in book form. The 
questions discussed are important and the 
past few months have given an opportunity, 
such as is not frequent, for studying some 
public questions in their wider relations. 
With frontispiece. 291 pp. I2mo. 


Young Man Entering Business, The. By 
Orison Swett Marden. This is a readable 
volume on a substantial topic. It does not 
treat it with a mere compilation of ethical 
aphorisms and mottoes from Poor Rich- 
ard’s almanac, but discusses actual questions 
that confront the beginner and furnishes 
encouragement and information. It is: the 
counsel of an experienced person talking 
on a subject he evidently understands and 
who is able to miarshal example and incident 
from the lives of others, who have wrought 
success in their careers. When it is noted 
that the main course of the work is not 
devoted to the so common epigrammatic 
guide words of the moralists it is not meant 
to sneer at this branch of a young man’s 
ideals, nor to affirm that the volume is 
totally lacking in attention to the ethical 
side. It contains enough, while it aims to 
acquaint the novice with details of affairs 
and the always pressing necessity of giving 
constant attention to them. Illustrated. 379 
pp. 12mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


Young Woman in Modern Life, The. 
By Beverley Warner, D. D, This book sets 
forth in plain terms some of the problems 
with which the young woman in modern life 
is bound to concern herself. It is written 
from the standpoint of one who believes 
that with women to a greater degree than 
with men lies the weal and woe of to-mor- 
row. 218 pp. 16mo. 
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Apache Princess, An. By General 
Charles King, author of “A Daughter of 
the Sioux,” etc. Illustrations by Frederic 
Remington and Edwin Willard Deming. 
328 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 282. 
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Barbe of Grand Bayou. By John Ox- 
enham, author of “Flowers of the Dust,” 
etc. Illustrated. 313 pp.. I2mo. 


See review, page 293. 


Bar Sinister, The. By Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. Mr. Davis has written an intro- 
duction in which he tells all about the 
original Kid, for the Kid, you must know, 
is a real dog and belongs to Mrs. Davis. 
I'he book has a striking presentation, simi- 
lar to that of Mr. Seton’s “The Sandhill 
Stag,” and, with Mr. Ashe’s color drawings 
and many marginals, should be an ideal 
Christmas book. 108 pp. 12mo. 


Beaten Path, The. By Richard Law- 
rence Makin. 544 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 292. 


Black Chanter and Other Highland 
Stories, The. By Nimmo Christie. The 
stories are all Scotch, and deal with Scot- 
land at a remote period—about the twelfth 
century. All the tales except one—“The 
Wise Woman,” which is the best of all— 
deal with fighting, and the pipers appear in 
almost all. They are stories rather for 
men than for Women, because they deal with 
a rough time in a direct way. The tales 
consist largely in legends, traditions, and 
dramatic incidents connected with the old 
life of Scottish clans. 226 pp. I2mo. 


Black Shilling, The. By Amelia E. 
Barr. Illustrated. 350 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 298. 





Blood Lilies, The. By W. A. Frazer, 
author of “The Outcasts,” etc. This is a 
Story of the North Country of Canada, be- 
yond Winnipeg, in that romantic land in- 
habited by Scotch, French-Canadians, In- 
dians and half-breeds. An Indian mother 
and her devotion to her boy, the marriage 
of a young Scotchman with a French- 
Canadian girl involving much trouble be- 
cause of religious differences, and the vari- 
ous strange adventures in snowstorms and 
wild wildernesses form a story of almost 
unremitting excitement only softened by the 
more delicate shadows of love and a 
mother’s unselfish tenderness. The mixture 
of strange tongues is at many times baff- 
ling. a conglomerate linguistic being 
evolved from the different languages of the 
oddly-assorted peoples. The picture as a 
whole, however, is colorful, the episodes at 
times dramatic and the romance infinitely 
pretty and touching. Illustrated. 262 pp. 
I2mo. 


Blount of Breckenhow. Compiled from 
the Rowlestone papers and edited by Beu- 
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lah Marie Dix. This is not a historical 
novel; it is the story. of a brave man and 
a-noble woman as set forth in the letters 
of a prosperous family of Yorkshire gentry, 
James Blount, the hero, comes by his 
fathers side of a race of decayed northern 
gentry, and by his mother’s side from the 
yeomanry. Entering the King’s army as a 
private trooper, he wins a commission; but 
he never wins social recognition from his 
brother officers, and he is left much alone 
He meets Arundel Carewe and loves her. 
The moment when he is about to tell his 
love he learns that she is betrothed to his 
captain and only friend, Bevill Rowlestone. 
Blount keeps silent till near the end of the 
story. Meanwhile Arundel is married to 
Bevill, who is a delightful seventeenth cen- 
tury lover, but not wholly satisfactory as a 
husband. Arundel is in garrison with Be- 
vill at a lonely village through the first 
dreary winter of her married life. Bevill 
neglects what he has won, but Blount in 
all honor is very tender and thoughtful of 
her. On the night when Arundel’s child is 
born, Bevill makes a gross error of judg- 
ment and shifts a body of troops which 
exposes his whole position. He entreats 
Blount, who is his subaltern, to shoulder 
the blame. For the sake of Arundel and 
her child, Blount does so. Blount is tried 


by court martial, publicly degraded, and’ 


kicked out of the army. All trace of him 
is lost for some eighteen months. 

when Arundel and her child are in great 
danger in their besieged country house, 
Blount, who is serving again as a private 
trooper, appears and rescues her. 345 pp. 
I2mo. 





Bondage of Ballinger, The. By Roswell 
Field. With frontispiece. 12mo. 
See review, page 296. 


Candle of Understanding, A. By lize 
beth Bisland. A love story of Mississippi 
and New York, beginning just after the 
war, when the hero and heroine are chil- 
dren, and concluding very happily in the 
present. The children drift apart ; there are 
family feuds; the accidents of life separate 
them ; incidentally the girl is for a time on 
the stage; but finally they are brought to 
gether. The first portion of the book com 
sists of her journal as a little girl—a sup 
pressed, sensitive, imaginative little ¢ 
with her half-formed thoughts, her little 
sentimentalities, and her humility born 0 
the ugly-duckling experience. She has aa 
“artistic temperament,” which her family 
doesn’t understand, and as a result of 
she goes’ on the stage and is at once Sut 
cessful; but she abandons it all for 
man she loves, the playmate of her 
305 pp. I2mo. 
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Career of Mrs. Osborne, The. By Carle- 
ton Milecete. This novel narrates the ad- 
yentures of two young women who escape 
from tiresome country relations and take 
an apartment in London under the fictitious 
chaperonage of Mrs. Osborne. Their esca- 

, their many devices to avoid detec- 
tion and their final disposition of Mrs. Os- 
borne are highly diverting. Illustrated. 212 
pp. I2mo. 


Cark of Coin, The. By Harry Lindsay, 
author of “Mab.” A story instinct’ with 
the ambitions, passions and problems of a 

man in the thick of the commercial 
whirl. The author has caught and inspires 
the reader with the excitement of the chase 
for wealth, the tense spirit of the market 
and the money-hunger of the ‘man in the 
street. He also shows the weakness of it 
all in the face of heart-hunger, the impera- 
tive demands of the higher man. 338 pp. 
I2mo. 


Castle of Twilight, The. By Margaret 
Horton Potter. With six illustrations by 
Ch. Weber. 429 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 251. 


Circle in the Square, The. By Baldwin 
Sears. 306 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 303. 


Cirillo. By Effie Douglass Putnam. 
This story is a simple one of love, music 
and painting, but its author’s style is so 
fatural and direct that it possesses a pecu- 
liar charm in this day of literary affectation. 
The tale of the love of the great Italian 
singer for the American heiress, although 
simply told, is a strong and absorbing one, 
and forms a powerful contrast to the cyni- 
tal treatment of a similar question in Mr. 
Graham Phillips’s “Golden Fleece.” 
Throughout the story runs a philosophy 
both sound and consoling. The slight touch 
of mysticism is brought in so naturally that 
it will seem natural even to the most skep- 
tical, 234 pp. 16mo. 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas. By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
159 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 294. 


Congressman’s Wife, The. By John D. 
Barry, author of “A Daughter of Thespis,” 
tte. Illustrated. 359 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 299. 


‘Count Faicon of the Eyrie. By Clinton 
Scollard. With frontispiece. 263 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 289. 


Damsel and the Sage, The. By Elinor 
Glyn. This is the story of a Damsel—the 
kind of damsel Mrs. Glyn set the fashion 
with in her famous “Visits of Elizabeth”’— 
and a Sage who may or may not have been 
worthy of his name, according to the read- 
ers own ideas. ‘The ‘Damsel visits him 
in order to obtain the worldly wisdom she 
seeks. The two exchange views, and the 
Damsel proves to be the equal of the Sage in 
her own way. The subject of their talk is 
men and women, and their views are right 
or not, as the reader takes it. 81 pp. 8vo. 


Daughter of a Magnate, The. By Frank 
H. Spearman. Illustrated. 273 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 295. 


Daughters of a Genius, The. By Mrs. 
G. De Horne Vaizey (Jessie Mansergh). 
Here we have a clever tale of the four 
daughters and two sons of an all-round, 
versatile and gifted man who yet never made 
“a hit” at anything. Three’ of the girls 
inherit each one of his faculties with the re- 
sult that one is a musician, one an author 
and one an artist. The way in which they 
set out to make their way and do make it 
has a comminglément of pathos. humor and 
enjoyment in it. There is exuberance and 
optimism through it all. Illustrated. 294 
pp. I2mo. 


Eleanor Dayton. By Nathaniel Stephen- 
son. 315 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 292. 


Eleanor Lee. By ‘Margaret E. Sang- 
ster. Eleanor Lee married a young captain 
with whom she had but. short acquaintance 
just as the Civil War broke out. During 
his army life her husband acquired a taste 


for drink: After the war he‘settled as a 


lawyer in Annapolis, and his young wife 
went through much suffering before her un- 
failing love and patience led to his reform. 
Upon going north again Eleanor also did 
much successful work among working peo- 
ple. 322 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Falk. Amy Foster. To-morrow. Three 
stories. By Joseph Conrad, The latest pro- 
duct of Mr. Conrad’s pen consists of a vol- 
ume comprising three short stories. The 
two other stories are likewise tersely labeled 
“Amy Foster” and “To-morrow.” They all 
have the flavor of the sea, of course, and 
“atmosphere” enough to make less talented 
writers pale with envy. Unless one is 
familiar with Mr. Conrad’s characteristics 
it is difficult to define the peculiar charm 
of this trio of tales. A number of other 
authors might possibly have had the faculty 
to invent stories equally as worthy as to 
plot, but surely there are few writers living 
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to-day who could handle the descriptions 
with Mr. Conrad’s consummate mastery. 
Unlike Flaubert and Maupassant, the author 
of “Youth” and “Falk” does not depend on 
graphic brevity for beauty of style. The 
Enelishman would probably have filled sev- 
eral volumes in narrating the stories. of the 
“Odd Number.” In such a case the Gallic 
crispnéss would perforce be absent, bit in 
its place would be a wealth of description 
and an opulence of words that would give 
the book an indescribable air of complete- 
ness and finality. And yet Mr. Conrad is 
never tiresome. Each word used jis so pre- 
eminently the right one that the effect of 
his descriptions is uniquely soothing. More- 
over, there is a complete absence of any 
pose, and there is no transposition of ad- 
verbs, or juggling with parentheses and con- 
ditional clauses after the complicated man- 
ner of Henry James. 271 pp. 1I2mo.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Florestane the Troubadour. By Julia 
De Wolf Addison. In the time of Dante, 
Cimabue, Cordello and other celebrated 
poets and painters who appear in this story 
of the Middle Ages. Florestane, the trouba- 
dour, wandered to France to seek for Bea- 
triz, a girl troubadour, whose verses had 
charmed him. His adventures take him to 
courts of love, witches’ caves, miracle plays, 
and among jongleurs,. knights and cru- 
saders. 307 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Following the Frontier. By Roger Po- 
cock. The adventures of a young English- 
man, whose parents and friends in early life 
decide he is far on “the road to ruin.” His 
father emigrates to Canada, and the hero 
gradually works his way to our ,Western 
frontier, where he is in turns waiter, farmer, 
trooper, journalist, prospector, etc. 338 pp. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Four-in-Hand. By Geraldine Anthony. 
Miss Anthony, in this story, has taken a 
phase of New York society life. The fash- 
ionable club life of the ultra-rich set of New 
Yorkers has never been more faithfully de- 
picted. The author knows her subject, and 
her characters are strongly individualized, 
while the artificial world of which they 
form a part is emphasized by an under- 
lying element of suffering and disappoint- 
ment. With frontispiece. 377 pp. I2mo. 


Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. “Framley Parsonage,” which appeared 
in 1861, is here presented in a single, rather 
chubby volume, on a small 32mo page, with 
a sheared margin but large type, and a 
format roomy in effect in spite of the small 
size of the page. This novel belongs to 
the ecclesiastical series and appeared after 
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Trollope had tried his hand at the Irish 
novel and historical novel and had settled 
to the English life he knew best of all. 760pp, 


Golden Chain, The. By Gwendolen 
Overton. In this tale Miss Overton returns 
to the scene of her first success, “The Heri- 
tage of Unrest”—the Southwest, with its 
plains and its deserts and its towns, The 
people are chiefly Americans, but Mexj- 
cans and half-breeds also come into it. The 
golden chain is the chief ornament around 
the neck of an image in the little church iq 
the village, and on its: disappearance one 
night the story turns. Illustrated. 100 pp. 
32 mo. 


Golden Fetich, The. By Eden Phill 
potts, author of “Children of the Mist” 
A story full of.adventure and excitement, 
The “Golden Fetich” becomes the property 
of a young man. who, at the death of his 
father, unexpectedly finds himself reduced 
to comparative poverty. He decides to in- 
vest his small capital in fitting up an ex- 
pedition to discover the treasure to which 
the “Golden Fetich” points the way. This 
leads him into the heart of Africa and thrill- 
ing experiences of various kinds. Fron‘is. 
piece. 362 pp. iI2mo. 


Gold From Life’s Rainbows. By James 
Hampton Lee. Short stories, none of which 
have appeared in any magazine, with a few 
poems, published by the author. Illustrated. 
206 pp. iI2mo. 


Harvesters, The. By Aubrey Lanston. 
307 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 294. 


Helen Adair. By Louis Becke, author 
of “By Reef and Palm,” etc. A _ novel of 
Australian life laid in the convict period 
by an author whose work has principally 
been on the Islands of the South Pacific 
The life of an up-country station seventy 
years ago is described. The fate df a con 
vict girl who, to save another. had permut- 
ted herself to be convicted for a crime which 
she never committed furnishes the thread 
upon which the incidents of the book are 
strung. There is in it much incident, am 
adventure and a rescue by an Americail 
whaler. The book lacks the accent of 
reality which belonged to Mr. Beck’s at 
counts with life with which he was more 
familiar in the islands of the Pacific; but tt 
is throughout closely studied. 276 pp. 12mo. 


Hermit, The. By Charles Clark Munn. 
author of “Rockhaven,” etc. A story of life 
in the Maine woods, with a little love tale 
running through it, but much careful a 
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count of the woods themselves and a rather 
simple view of romance without much in- 
yention or capacity for carrying on a plot 

gh its successive stages. Illustrated. 


46 pp. I2mo. 


Hesper. By Hamlin Garland, author of 
“The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop.” 
The love story of a gently-bred girl, who 
renounces luxury to go to the far West- 
er mountains with a delicate young artist 
brother. From a conventional life Ann is 
thus brought into association with resolute 
men—miners and ranchers—and as_ she 
realizes more and more the reality of this 
life and the artificiality of her social life 
in the past, her character expands. . A 
miners’ strike, high up on the mountain- 

amid the wildest scenery, makes a 
thrilling background for the wooing of Ann 
—a fascinating love episode. Life in a 
mountain mining camp is described as it 
never has been before, in all its primitive 
vigor and disregard of conventions. 445 
pp. 12mo. 


Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
The author has taken the true story of 
Hetty Wesley, the unhappy, brilliant sister 
of John and Charles Wesley, and has 
clothed the facts revealed by the Wesley 
correspondence and records in the garb of 
fiction. The picture of the life at Epworth 
Parsonage is almost startling in its realism. 
The light thrown upon the character of the 
‘two famous sons by their relation to the 
family is most strikingly employed. Yet the 
story is told with the swing, and the fire, 
and the dash of the most brilliant novels of 
a less solid character. 337 pp. 1I2mo. 


His Little World. By Samuel Merwin, 
author of “The Road to Frontenac,” etc. 
Illustrated. 201 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 302. 


House of the White Shadows, The. By 
B.L. Farjeon, author of “Samuel Boyd of 
Catchpole Square,” etc. This is a rather 
Odd story, the scene of which is laid in 

A famous lawyer, while visiting 
there, becomes interested in a murder case 
Which has excited the people of that place 

use of its exceeding brutality. He 
ermines to defend the accused and suc- 
fds in having him set free. From this 
point the reader is led through a num- 
of exciting incidents, seemingly inde- 
ent in themselves, but in the end all 
working together to form a plot remark- 
constructed and monotonous in its 
Over-done effort to be novel. With front- 
isplece. 375 pp. 12mo. 
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In Babel.. By George Ade: 358 pp- 


I2mo. 
See review, page 296. 


In Old Plantation Days. By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. These short stories of plan- 
tation life before the war appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post from 1899 to 1902; 
some also appeared in 1900 in Collier's. 
They are now collected in a single volume 
with some of the illustrations with which 
they were originally published: 307 pp: 
i2mo. 


Irish Cousin, An. By E. G:. Somer- 
ville and Martin Ross. This book was pub- 
lished in England some ten or twelve years 
ago and delighted many readers. This is 
a new and revised edition and we can rec- 
ommend it to readers who appreciate a 
simple and natural story told with humor 
and without exaggeration. It gives a pic- 
ture of the real Irish country life of the 
middle-class squirarchy that is as faithful 
in its way as the work of Maria Edgeworth. 
306 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Sun. 


Iiskander. By Marshall Monroe Kirk- 
man. An historical novel cast in the: time 
of Philip and Alexander. It introduces silk 
portiers some centuries before silk appeared 
in the Mediterranean; uses some archaic 
diction, and follows, more or less closely, 
the classical dictionary view of the armor 
and clothing of the period. History, how- 
ever, is wholly abandoned in introdncing 
Roxana early in Alexander’s life. As a 
matter of fact the woman whom he made 
his queen and who bore him his ill-fated 
heir, he first saw, though she was the close 
kinswoman of Darius the king, when she 
came before him as a slave to perform in a 
Persian dance at a banquet where he had 
his generals at his board. With frontis- 
piece. 419 pp. I2mo. 


Jewe! : A Chapter 
Clara “Louise Burnham. 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 301. 


Judgment. By Alice Brown. This is 
the story of how a man of wealth and of 
harsh judgment came to understand mercy 
through the character of his wife Helen. 
By his stern conception of justice he had 
alienated his daughter Elizabeth, and separ- 
ated her from the man she cared for, be- 
cause Landor’s father had not been hon- 
orable. Helen was Markham’s second wife, 
and he tenderly loved her. But she, by 
reason of her saint-like patience and love 
to all the world, was continually stepping 
between him and the victims of his uncon- 
scious cruelties, and thus she came into 
suffering for his sins. The crisis came 
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through her effort-to save the fiancee of 
her stepson from a knowledge of certain 
painful facts in the young man’s former 
life, of which he had repented. In _ the 
course of trying to protect Rosamund from 
knowing these things Helen Markham was 
severely burned, and the shock, with other 
revelations, caused her husband’s awaken- 
ing to a broader conception of life. One of 
the most striking people of the book is Jane 
Harding, the poor, rigid New England 
woman,. longing for culture and life, and 
determined for a time to get them by fair 
means or otherwise. Illustrated. 195 pp. 
I2mo. 


Kidnapped Colony, A. By Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews. Illustrated. 167 
pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 305. 


Lesley Chilton. By Eliza Orne White. 
Whether the book is written to help the 
cause of woman suffrage or the suffrage 
is used as a thread upon which to hang 
the story, it is difficult to tell. The strongest 
argument attempted, apparently is made-in 
showing that the heroine clings to suffrage 
views and is at the same time a charming 
girl, rich, beautiful and with a fascination 
men find irresistible. She uses her suffrage 
tendencies chiefly to keep at bay an anti- 
suffrage lover, a delightful widower with 
four children, to whom, through love, she 
succumbs finally against what she had at 
first considered her better judgment. No 
college girl with ideas could accomplish 
less in the few years that elapse in the 
course of the story than Lesley does. 356 
pp. 1t2mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Letters Home. By William Dean How- 
ells, author of “Questionable Shapes,” etc. 
299 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 290. 


Light That Failed, The. By Rudyard 
Kipling. With scenes from the dramatic 
version rendered by Mr. Forbes Robertson 
and Miss Gertrude Elliott. ‘This issue of 
the “Light That Failed,” a work published in 
1891 in Lippincott’s, gives the story as the 
author originally wrote it, the published 
newspaper version originally syndicated 
having a different ending. The edition is 
illustrated with photographs of scenes in 
the play based on the volume, in which Mr. 
Forbes Robertson and Gertrude Elliott ap- 
peared. 339 pp. 1I2mo. 


Literary Sense. By E. Nesbit. The 
moral of this collection of short stories is 
that too much regard for the artistic ap- 
pearance of a conversation is apt to lead to 
tragedy, when the interlocutors are of oppo- 
site sexes, and their relationship of more or 


less importance to them. In nearly every 
case in these subtly ironic studies the 
woman suffers most by her desire to behave 
in a “literary” and picturesque way, to 
“round off” her experiences, not as her true 
instinct prompts her, but as a feeling for 
dramatic and artistic propriety dictates, 
Miss Nesbit evidently thinks that it is safer 
to be straightforwardly conventional and 
commonplace than untruthfully effective, if 
one’s affections are concerned. The writing 
is invariably charming, easy, fluent and 
refined; while the touches of humor and of 
pathos show a genuine and unusual insight 
into human emotion and experience. 324 pp. 
12mo.—London Saturday Review. 


Little Girl in Old St. Louis, A. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. In the closing years 
of the eighteenth century Reneé de Longue- 
ville was sent by her father. from the old 
Chateau de Longueville in France to the 
care of her dead mother’s father, old 
Antoine Freneau, who lived just outside the 
flourishing little town of St. Louis, with its 
forts, its palisades and its stockade to keep 
out the Indians. Here she grows up and 
marries, and in recounting her varied ex- 
periences Miss Douglas has given us a love 
storv and a realistic picture of the old city, 
the people and the customs as they were one 
hundred years ago. 323 pp. I2mo. 


Little Stories. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M. D. This comprises a number of very 
short stories. each, however, distinct in itself 
and bearing an individual message. Most 
of them present a picture of some phase of 
life at a particular crisis, and all are told 
with that simple clear-cut, forceful stroke 
which is Dr. Mitchell’s very valuable attri- 
bute. I10 pp. I2mo. 


Long Night, The. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man, author of “A Gentleman of France,” 
etc. Illustrated» by Solomon J. Solomon. 
407 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 282. 


Love, the Fiddler. By Lioyd Osborne. 
Love fiddles both merrily and sadly in the 
stories that make up this book, but however 
he fiddles he makes the music for a spatk- 
ling, charmingly told love episode. “All the 
world loves a lover,” and all the world has 
here choice from among a very wide and 
varied assortment of them, every ome 2 
human and real person, involved in an event 
which the author makes you feel is critically 
interesting. 278 pp. 12mo. 


Master Rogue, The. By David Graham 
Phillips. Illustrated by Gordon H. Grant. 
204 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 286. 
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McTodd. By Cutcliffe Hyne, author of 
“Thompson’s Progress,” etc. I2mo. 


See review, page 303. 


Mills of Man, The. 
476 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 300. 


By Philip Payne. 


Mis-Rule of Three, The. By Florence 
Warden. A novel of London life which 
opens in the room of three young men just 
beginning their active careers—one a civil 
servant, another a journalist and the third a 
painter. The relations of these three young 
men and a girl whom the first chapter finds 
them discussing are carried through a com- 
plex and intricate plot, in which an unex- 
pected adventure appears. The method is 
that of the author of “The House on the 
Marsh,” but the matter endeavors to give a 
somewhat keener and clearer discussion of 
character. Illustrated. 308 pp. I2mo. 


Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny. By Effie 
Bignell. A story of two robins, of which 
about one-quarter appeared in “Our Animal 
Friends,” is here given complete from the 
time when the two birds fell out of a tree, 
through their brief life, each step and period 
being described with minute care and per- 
petual attribution to the birds of human 
emotion. New edition. Illustrated. 238 pp. 
16mo. 


New Fortunes. By Mabel Earle. This 
story is told with so much spirit and vivac- 
ity that it will be welcomed by every girl 
and boy who is in sympathy with a spirit of 
real heroism and loyalty. It is a strong, 
thoroughly American story. in which East 
and West meet, in a Western mining camp, 
and it develops an abundance of picturesque 
incidents and dramatic interest. Illustrated. 
268 pp. 12mo. 


On the We-a Trail. By Caroline Brown. 
This story incidentally portrays the vicissi- 
tudes and the lives of the American pioneers 
in the “Great Wilderness,” as the country 
west of the Alleghenies was _ generally 
known. The capture and recapture of Fort 
Sackville, at Vincennes on the Wabash, are 
important features among the central inci- 
dents. This French village was styled by its 
occupants “O Post,” and the name was 
adopted by the Americans. Vincennes was 
atrading post of the French as early as 1712, 
and at the time of Mrs. Brown’s story, 1783, 
there had grown up in it a more or less con- 
ventional life also many curious local cus- 
toms which afforded opportunity for merry- 
making. Illustrated. 351 pp. 1I2mo. 


Passage Perilous, A. By Rosa N. Cary, 
author of “Herb of Grace,” etc. “A pas- 
Sage perilous maketh a port pleasant,’ and 
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Miss Carey’s new heroine, after the vicissi- 
tudes which fill the book, is happily married 
to the soldier-lover who is to take her to 
India. She was “rather a dangerous young 
woman for when she liked people 
she could not help making herself pleasant 
to them.” Sometimes her aunt’discussed the 
matter with her, “and then there were ruc- 
tions.” There is a good deal about the 
South African war from the point of view 
of the people at home who are “waiting for 
news.” 306 pp. 1I2mo.—London Academy 
and Literature. 


Path of Stars, The. By Margaret Cros- 
by Munn. A story full of musical rhapso- 
dies, romantic love, poetry and passion, per- 
haps of an intellectual kind. It deals with 
love in both its personal and its universal 
sense—the love between a man and a woman 
and the love that passing through a human 
personality uplifts and helps to save the 
world. One of the principal characters is a 
great singer in opera, a woman of brilliant 
mind and noble character. The heroine also 
possesses a magnificent voice, but is for sev- 
eral years compelled to give up her musical 
career on account of ill health. The death 
of her mother and the disappearance of her 
only brother under apparently disgraceful 
circumstances leave her entirely alone in the 
world. Through the instrumentality of her 
lover the dark clouds which surround her 
are dissipated, and in the end she more than 
fulfils the musical promise of her youth. 289 
pp. I2mo. 


Pine Grove House, The. 
290 pp. ‘ I2mo. 
See review, page 299. 


By Ruth Hall. 


Pool in the Desert, The. By Mrs. Ev- 
erard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). Four 
short stories told with the author’s accus- 
tomed skill, and are not so short that they 
are not complete in the qualities of holding 
power and cumulative interest. 318 pp. 
I2mo. 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. In her new book 
Mrs. Wiggin returns to the earlier vein in 
which she first won appreciation and recog- 
nition. She might say of it as she did of 
“1imothy’s Quest,” that it is “a story for 
anybody, young or old, who cares to read 
it.” Rebecca, the heroine whose fortunes 
are followed from childhood to maiden- 
hood, is a unique personality. The judicious 
intermingling of humor and pathos, of col- 
loquial reflection, and of irresistible logic, 
that go to make her character, are inimita- 
ble. Then there are the two maiden aunts, 
the kindly old stage driver, Emma Jane, the 
“bosom friend,” and the other simple Maine 
folk among whom Rebecca lives; but the 
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“making” of Rebecca is the theme, and she 
herself the source and centre of interest. 
I2mo. 


Red Poocher, The. By Seumas Mac- 
Manus. The author tells, through the 
mouthpiece of an Irish gamekeeper, the 
story of a clever rogue who managed to 
shoot over the same estate for seasons in 
succession, and get away clear with bags 
of game before the rightful owners could 
have a shot at their own birds. The four 
stories or chapters are practically mono- 
logues, although the author, writing in the 
first person, presents himself as a guest 
enjoying the autumn sport, and incidentally 
gives glimpses of the peasant life that are 
most laughable and interesting. It is purely 
Celtic in humor, and there is none brighter 
nor better than that. Clean, crisp, simple, 
and innocent of offence, it is the brightest 
sort of fun. We have had so much that is 
sad and depressing in pictures of the poverty 
and distress of the Irish peasantry, it is de- 
lightful to let oneself go in thorough enjoy- 
ment of tales that make no drain on the 
sympathies. The people of this book are 
poor, ignorant, and hard worked, but they 
are so jolly, healthy, happy a crew it is a 
pleasure to come in touch with them, and 
enjoy their spontaneous good humor for a 
while. With frontispiece. 130 pp. 18mo. 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Relentless City, The. By E. F. Benson, 
author of “The Capsina,” etc. The reader, 
who is carried from England to America 
and back again, passes from London and 
New York drawing-rooms to delightful 
country places, where life idles along in an 
ideal fashion. The story is full of clever 
characterization of American and English 
society people whose lives and conversation 
offer unceasing amusement. 306 pp. I2mo. 


Riverfall. By Linn Boyd Porter. This 
is a tale of a sharp contrast between Capital 
and Labor. The operatives of a New Eng- 
land mill strike and the employers proceed 
to evictions. Then come the riots and the 
lawlessness which is always prevalent when 
people are desperate. Mr. Linn Boyd Por- 
ter portrays the situation with fairness to 
both sides, a very difficult matter to accom- 
plish. The leader of the strike is a beautiful 
young woman who with no weapon but her 
strength and purity of character, wins the 
strike.and a husband at the same time. Mr. 
Porter believes that the only hope for the 
working classes is the ballot, with which 
the workingman can assert his rights, and 
better his conditions. The book, being pub- 
lished as it is, just on the agitation of the 
labor question is at its height, can scarcely 
fail to attract attention. Illustrated by 
Louis F. Grant. 363 pp. 1I2mo. 


Rose of Joy, The. By Mary Findlater. 
Perhaps the best way to describe the 
feeling this book induces is to say that, 
like its little heroine Susan Crawford her- 
self, it gradually winds itself round one’s 
heart. The underlying, growing influence 
of the story at length takes a reader by 
surprise as he finds that the people, 
the places, and the sentiment of it have, 
before he knew it, become a part of himself. 
It is like listening to a voice murmuring 
an old song in an undertone, in which 
notes of joy or sorrow sound before the 
meaning of the words is realized. This 
sense of hush and resignation is all over the 
spirit of the book as well as over the mild, 
barren landscape of a spot “not far from 
Edinburgh,” where the tale opens. The 
touches of dry humor sparingly dealt out 
are all the more appreciated for their rarity. 
But it is not only in drawing the people 
and places that the author excels; there is 
more, though that is much. The book is 
made uncommon by the deep spiritual 
beauty that, for all its simplicity and mod- 
esty, pervades it. 320 pp. 12mo.—London 
Athenaeum. 


Sea Scamps. By Henry C. Rowland. 
Fight short stories of life about the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It opens on a troop trans- 
port and passes on to the capture of a brig 
by Chinese pirates. There are other stories 
of the China Sea, of trading on the coast 
of China and off Luzon, of the South Sea 
Islands, and a monsoon. They are all alike 
in a certain sharp, vivid capacity for seeing 
the immediate moment and making much 
of action. 3217 pp. I2mo. 


Sequence in Hearts, A. By Mary Moss. 


333 Ppp. I2mo. 
See review, page 288. 


She That Hesitates. By Harris Dick- 
son, author of “The Black Wolf's Breed.” 
With illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 403 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 290. 


Silver Linings. By Nina Rhoades. This 
is a simply and sweetly told story, written 
autobiographically, of a little blind girl, 
who is, however, grown up by the time the 
book is finished. The tale might be fact, 
though we have reason to believe it to be 
fiction. It is dedicated to Helen Keller, 
and it bears the touch of intimacy with the 
conditions and manners of the blind and 
shows a rare sympathy and power to arouse 
sympathy. But while everything is quite 
possible, we still think it probable that the 
whole is but a tender, pretty imaginative 
exploit, for the reading of which most peo- 
ple will be none the worse. Illustrated. 345 
pp. I2mo. 
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Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. Morgan was the 
most remarkable of all buccaneers. The 
author shows his ferocity and cruelty, and 
depicts him without lightening the dark 
shadows of his character. Yet at the same 
time he brings out the man’s dauntless 
courage, his military ability, his absolute 
disregard of odds, his wonderful capacity as 
a sailor, his fertility and resourcefulness, 
which awakens our admiration in spite of 
ourselves. He is shown, a real pirate, just 
as he was—great and brave, small and 
mean, skillful and cruel, and the great les- 
son of the story is one of just retribution, 
in the awful punishment that is finally vis- 
ited upon him, by those whom he so fear- 
fully and terribly wronged. Illustrated. 


446 pp. I2mo. 


Sixty Jane. By John Luther Long. 
Of collections of short stories there seems, 
sometimes, no end; but there is always a 
welcome for such stories as John Luther 
Long’s “Sixty Jane.” “Sixty Jane” gives 
the book its title, but there are eight other 
stories in the collection: “The Strike on the 
Schlafeplatz Railroad,” “Our Anchel,” “The 
Lady and Her Soul,” “The Beautiful Grave- 
yard,” “Lucky Jime,” “The Outrageous 
Miss Dawn-Dream,” “The Atonement,” and 
“Where the Sun Never Came.” Several 
are pathetic. Some are thrilling. All are 
tenderly human. With frontispiece. 208 
pp. 12mo. 


Strife of the Sea, The. By T. Jenkins 
Hains. Strong imaginative tales of sea- 
folk—the whale, the shark, the penguin, 
the albatross, and others. Mr. Hains has 
followed the sea as a business and for 
pleasure for many years, and knows its 
people and ways as few men know them. 
Illustrated. 328 pp. I2mo. 


Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 
By Edgar Allen Poe. These stories, the 
best short stories ever written in this coun- 
try, and among the best short stories ever 
written anywhere, perhaps the only short 
Stories whose interest is wholly free from 
the various attractions which recites in the 
discussion of the relation of sexes, are 
issued here in an agreeable thin papered, 
narrow-leaved limp covered volume, .some- 
what close margined, but in a’most agree- 
able type. 787 pp. 32mo. 


To-morrow’s Tangle. By Geraldine 
Bonner.’ Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller. 
See review, page 285. 


Vicar of Wakefield, The. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. This is a convenient and pret- 
tily-bound volume in a very desirable clas- 
sical series. The plates are striking and 


original and many in number. Those to 
whom the book is a household necessity 
could scarcely find another more pleasant 
to look upon or more carefully made for 
comfort and ease in reading. With colored 
illustrations. New edition. 218 pp. 12mo. 


Where Love Is. By William J. Locke. 
358 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 284. 


Wingtown Parson’s Linen Duster, The. 
By Isabella Pierpont Hopkins. A _ story 
relating the experiences of a missionary in 
a Western mining town. 89 pp. 1I2mo. 


Yellow Van, The. By Richard White- 
ing. 379 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 286. 
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Arnold’s March From Cambridge to 
Quebec. By Justin H. Smith. Professor 
Justin H.. Smith, a Dartmouth graduate of 
and Professor of Modern History in Dart- 
mouth, has patiently disentangled the maps, 
records and narratives of Arnold’s march 
on Quebec through the wilderness. This 
episode of the Revolution has been the sub- 
ject of much comment in histories of the 
struggle and in lives of Arnold, but these 
have always been general in their character, 
and no effort has been made closely to con- 
nect the route taken with what was known 
of the geography of the region. Professor 
Smith, after covering authorities, whose 
brief titles cover seven pages and are 225 
in number, has written a minute and meth- 
odical account which takes up this magnifi- 
cent dash, march by march, and identifies it 
place by place. With maps and plans. 497 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Art of the Vatican, The. By Mary 
Knight Potter. An interesting and import- 
ant contribution to art literature * * * 
profusely illustrated with reproductions of 
excellent quality, which add to the interest 
of the descriptions. New edition. 339 pp. 
12mo.—Brush and Pencil. 


Cambridge Modern History. Planned 
by the late Lord Acton, LL. D. Vol. VII. 
he United States. 857 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 270. 


Dutch Founding of New York, The. By 
Thomas A. Janvier. The author tells the 
true story of those early days of American 
commerce. He explains how the Ditch 
West India Company was primarily in- 
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tended for use as a weapon against the 
power of Spain, and only secondarily as a 
commercial experiment, the plan being to 
utilize this small but well-equipped com- 
pany of ships in harrying Spanish vessels 
and sacking remote Spanish colonies. Old 
documents are reproduced showing the 
inner history of many events which subse- 
quently were of importance in American 
a Illustrated.. 218 pp. Indexed. 
vo. 


Eighty Years of Union. By James 
Schouler. This book of extracts from the 
author’s larger work was prepared at the 
request of some eminent educators for the 
special use of students and the casual 
reader, and comprises a consecutive narra- 
tive of our United States history for the 
same period (1783-1865). It has been pre- 
pared under the author’s own supervision 
and contains selections from the six vol- 
umes of the larger work in its original text, 
arranged so as to stimulate and instruct 
in the general development of parties, pub- 
lic measures and public opinion during the 
first great era of our Union, which closed 
with the Civil War. 416 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Famous Assassinations of History. By 
Francis Johnson. The thirty assassinations 
so famous in history, which are narrated in 
this volume, have never before had their 
stories told in a collected form in any lan- 
guage. They embrace a period of nearly 
twenty-five centuries, from Philip of Mace- 
don to the late episode in Servia. Only 
those assassinations have been included 
which either had an important and political 
bearing on the world, or on the nation im- 
mediately affected, or which left a profound 
and, it would seem, indelible impression on 
the imagination of contemporaries and pos- 
terity. Illustrated. 434 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


History of the German Struggle For 
Liberty. By Poultney Bigelow. This 
volume of Mr. Bigelow’s history of the 
revolt of the German nation from the 
tyranny of Napoleon brings the story down 
from 1815 to 1848. A few of the chapter 
headings will convey some idea of the 
extent and vari¢ty of subjects covered: 
“Prussia After Waterloo, The Student 
Wartburg Celebration, Need of Money in 
Prussia, Beginning of the German Empire, 
Birth of Robert Blum—Early Years, Pro- 
fessors and Politicians, Theology and Pa- 
triotism, Democracy of Academic Germany, 
The Poets and Musicians, National Art, 
First German Emperor, Carlsbad Decrees, 
1810,” etc. Illustrated. In three vols. Vol. 


III. 343 pp. I2mo. 


Irish in the Revolution and the Civil 
War, The. By Dr. J. C. O’Connell. First 








written in 1895, when its account of Irish- 
men in American life was confined to the 
Revolution and Civil War, it has now been 
enlarged to include not only the Spanish 
War, but allusions to a large number of 
Irishmen who have shared in American 
life. The entire number of those of Irish 
descent in this country is placed at 20,000- 
000, a somewhat extravagant estimate. The 
book is discoursive, and contains much in- 
formation not elsewhere accessible, and as 
the names are inserted alphabetically, it is 
useful as a book of reference. New edition, 
110 pp. 16mo. Paper. 


Life and Principate of the Emperor 
Nero, The. By Bernard W. Henderson, 
M. A. With illustrations and maps. 529 
pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 272. 


Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots, 
The. By Martin Hume. Mr. Hume writes 
in an explanatory preface: “The only ex- 
cuse that can be advanced for the produc- 
tion of a new book on Mary Stuart is that 
her supremely interesting personality has 
so frequently led her historians into the by- 
path of inquiry as to her virtue or vice as 
to have obscured to some extent the reasons 
of her disastrous political failure; which, 
as it seems to me, did not spring from her 
goodness or badness as a woman, but from 
certain weaknesses of character quite com- 
patible with general goodness and wisdom 
or with the reverse, but which fatally han- 
dicapped her as against antagonists who 
were less subject to such weakness.” Inves- 
tigation of the political element in Mary's 
love affairs is the main intention of Mr. 
Hume’s volume, and it is through this in- 
sistence upon the political pressure which 
drove her so constantly into intricate mat- 
rimonial difficulties, that he has succeeded 
once more in giving the requisite touch of 
novelty to the familiar drama of her life. 
No writer previously has elucidated so 
clearly the European interest taken in 
Mary’s actions. Illustrated. 487 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo—London Academy and Litera- 
ture. 


Ordered to China. Letters of Wilbur 
J. Chamberlin. The letters of a correspond 
ent of the New York Sun, who, after a long 
experience as a reporter and correspond- 
ent, at last did the work of his life in China 
in 1900, writing from there the best dis- 
patches sent by any journalist during the 
operations against Peking. The letters are 
printed with little revision as they came 
from the newspaper, and are full of his 
untiring diligence, his accuracy and his 
graphic style. 340 pp. I2mo. 
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Some Famous American Schools. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. Nine fitting schools— 
Nazareth Hall, Phillips Andover Academy, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Lawrenceville, 
St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, Shattuck, Groton, 
Belmont—are described, illustrated by pho- 
tographs. The book opens with a little his- 
tory at the beginning and a brief discussion 
of the preparatory school problem at the 
end. 341 pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


South Carolina as a Royal Province. 
By W. Roy Smith, Ph. D. The author has 
made use of the ordinary printed material, 
the legislative journals, and the various 
manuscript collections in Charleston. One 
of his chief sources, however, is the thirty- 
six volumes of colonial records recently 
copied in the British Public Record Office 
and now preserved in the State Department 
at Columbia. The book is a study of South 
Carolina as a type of the royal province. 
Dr. Smith’s main thesis is that the Amer- 
ican Revolution was the climax of a long 
struggle between the prerogative and the 
popular parties in the colonies. The gov- 
emor and council, appointed by the crown, 
were continually quarreling with the com- 
mons house of assembly, representing the 
people. A few of the most salient of these 
disputes are discussed in order to show 
their influence upon the political develop- 
rong of the province. 441 pp. Indexed. 
vO. 


Story of the Revolution, The. By Henry 
= Lodge. Illustrated. 604 pp. Indexed. 
vO, 


See With New Books. 


Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena With 

General Baron Gourgand. Translated, 
and with notes, by Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer. Illustrated. 292 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 274. 


Thames, The. By Sir Walter Besant. 
This sketch of the river on which London 
sits was written by Sir Walter Besant, as 
one of the series which he projected, in 
which each parish in London is to have 
its own careful history. This volume, which 
has a map of the Thames through its curv- 
ig way across London, is a blend of that 
minute knowledge of current local topogra- 
phy and past history, which was character- 
istic of all Sir Walter’s work. It is writ- 
‘tn in a more vivid style than the hand- 
book; it is full of minute allusion, and it 
i$ replete with the literary atmosphere of 
the region with which it deals. Illustrated. 
130 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 
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Within the Pale. By Michael Davitt. 
Mr. Michael Davitt has visited Russia and 
his book is the result of personal investiga- 
tion. He gives the history of a great relig- 
ious and race question, and pictures the 
extraordinary superstition and tragic occur- 
rences which have been features of this long 
continued issue. His book is the first pop- 
ular presentation, at first hand, of a sub- 
ject full of dramatic interest. The emi- 
gration from Russia to this country affords 
another practical reason for the permanent 
value of this striking book. 300 pp. I2mo. 
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Cross Builders, The. By T. Calvin Mc- 
Clelland. This book is composed of eight 
brief addresses relating to the men most 
nearly concerned with the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ, the men of Jerusalem, Judas, 
Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate, Simon of 
Cyrene, and the Two Thieves. Each man 
or group of men is found to represent a 
certain type which becomes clearly revealed 
by the light emanating from the Cross. 93 
pp. I2mo. 


Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By 
George A. Gordon. This book is, in effect, 
a comprehensive statement of the working 
theology of one of the foremost representa- 
tives of the liberal orthodoxy of to-day. 
300 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Witnesses of the Light. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. With portraits. 285 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 279. 
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Development of the Drama, The. By 
Brander Matthews. 351 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 260. 


How to Study Shakespeare. By Will- 
iam H. Fleming. With an introduction by 
W. J. Rolfe, Litt D. The continued and 
growing demand for Volumes I and II of 
this work, coupled with many requests for 
similar studies of plays not contained in 
those volumes, has led to the preparation 
of Volume III. The study of each play 
contains: Source of the plot, Explanatory 
Notes, Table of Acts and Scenes in which 
characters appear, also number of lines 
spoken by each character; Questions, Col- 
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lateral Reading, Pronunciation of Names. 
The last of these, Pronunciation of Names, 
is unique, none of the numerous editions 
of Shakespeare containing such knowledge. 
Series III. 354 pp. 16mo. 


Introduction to Classical Greek Litera- 
ture. By William C. Lawton. This intro- 
duction to Classical Greek Literature is 
written by a teacher and lecturer familiar 
with the need both of the growing student 
and the general reader. Its illustrations 
are drawn often from Flaxman, with some 
paintings. Each of the important figures 
in Greek literature is described. The man, 
his environment and his work is summa- 
rized, sometimes with didactic remarks, but 
generally in an outline account. It is full 
of the enlarged view which has disentangled 
the different sources of Greek culture, and 
it perpetually returns to the pre-eminence 
of Greek thought and its value in beginning 
a new period in the history of a world 
already old when Greece was new. Prof. 
Lawton has written much on Greek litera- 
ture and his works have been most favor- 
ably received abroad. 367 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Loci Critici. Selected, partly trans- 
lated and arranged with notes. By George 
Saintsbury, M. A. It is not proposed that 
this book shall contain any more original 
matter than is absolutely necessary to con- 
nect the passages given, so that those who 
use it will not be hampered by the expres- 
sion of any critical views or theories, but 
will simply have before them the necessary 
body of authorities to accompany their 
own expositions, or the text-books of the 
subject which they may select. The chief 
authorities drawn upon are Aristotle, Quin- 
tilian, Longinus, Dante, the Italian critics, 
ot the sixteenth century, the Elizabethans, 
the French seventeenth century critics, 
Dryden, and the main critical authorities 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in different countries, the greater individ- 
uals and groups being connected and sur- 
rounded by citations from minors where it 
may be necessary. 439 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Poets and Dreamers: Studies and 
Translations From the Irish. By Lady 
Gregory. 254 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 280. 


Reader’s History of American Litera- 
ture, A. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son and Henry Walcott Boynton. A friend 
and contemporary of many of the great 
American authors, Mr. Higginson is hap- 
pily able to draw from a rich source of per- 
sonal reminiscences for fresh and interest- 
ing material relating to the literary careers 
of these men and women. Mr. Higginson 





is discriminating as well as sympathetic, 
and these are primal qualities in an authori- 
tative history of literature. Mr. Boynton 
is well known as an author and critic. His 
ten years’ experience as head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy qualifies him to assist Mr. Higginson 
by giving to the material an arrangement 
which makes it suitable for class use.  IIlys- 
trated. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Responsibilities of the Novelist and 
Other Literary Essays, The. By Frank 
Norris. All Mr. Norris’s characteristic 
strength of purpose and determination to 
follow the higher ideals are to be discerned 
in these essays where he sets forth the mis- 
sion of the novelist and make a sane survey 
of present day conditions, needs and imped- 
iments. They are more than the usual 
newspaper hack; they bear the stamp of 
literary appreciation and faculty. With por- 
trait. 311 pp. I2mo. 
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American Steel Worker, The. By E. 
R. Markham. A manual on the working of 
American steel work in all its forms, deal- 
ing with the manipulation of steel rather 
than with its manufacture or chemical com- 
position. After taking up the subject in its 
general phases of shaping and annealing, the 
manufacture of particular articles is dis- 
cussed. Illustrated. 343 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Motor Book, The. By R. J. Mecredy. 
If any book could make converts to motor- 
ing it would be this one, which belongs to 
that useful and thoroughly practical series, 
The Country Handbooks. In an introdue- 
tion the writer tells us everything that can 
be said in favor of the motor car, so much, 
indeed, that we dare not examine his state- 
ments here. He proceeds to describe the 
internal combustion engine and the various 
systems; explains change gear and trans- 
mission; points out how the different vital 
parts of a motor are combined in the com- 
plete car; shows how to drive; instructs 
as to the taking care of a car; and gives 
practical hints for the remedying of tem- 
porary derangements. Illustrated. 148 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


Romance of Modern Invention, The. By 
Archibald Williams. The wonders of engi- 
neering are explained and illustrated in 4 
way to take hold of every young readers 
mind. 246 pp. I2mo. 
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Tools and Machines. By Charles Bar- 
nard. A reading book for schools intended 
to describe the development, history and use 
of the leading tools. The hammer, for in- 
stance, is followed from the stone hatchet 
to the pneumatic hammer. The other chap- 
ters take up the knife, chisel, edged tool, 
cutters, saw, abraiders and grinders, and 
women’s ancient tools. Illustrated. 164 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


¢ 
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Hypnotism: Its History, Practice and 
Theory. By J. Milne Bramwell, M. B. 
Mr. Bramwell is the author of numerous 
articles on the theory and practice of hyp- 
notism, and has prepared this monograph 
for medical men with the idea of drawing 
their attention to the scientific and thera- 
peutic aspects of hypnotism. The historical 
part of the book contains much that is inter- 
esting and little known. 479 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 
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After Prison—What? By Maud Bal- 
lington Booth. Mrs. Booth’s sympathetic 
efforts to help the inmates of our State 
Prisons have won unbounded admiration. 
This book is a plea for her “boys.” Her 
point of view is that of the cell, and she 
makes it very real by printing many of the 
letters written to her by both prisoners 
and discharged men. Mrs. Booth does not 
aim to appeal to curiosity, but to tell the 
facts and what she has done and is doing 
and to enlist sympathy and aid for the 
almost helpless men, who when they regain 
liberty are still faced by a relentless social 
barrier which only the strongest can sur- 
mount. 290 pp. I2mo. 


Care of a House, The. By T. M. Clark. 
A helpful and practical book. “The Kitchen 
Stove,” “Furnaces,” “Troubles With Plumb- 
ing and Their Remedy,” are some of the 
subjects discussed which will appeal to the 
householder who has been confronted be- 
fore with them and has no guide at hand 
to show the way out of their labyrinth of 
worries. Illustrated. 283 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—The Outlook. 


Civics. By George Lewis. Contains 
Statements and definitions arranged alpha- 


betically intended to give information in re- 
gard to leading facts and references in 
American history like the Missouri Com- 
promise, Carpet-bagging, Crime of 1873, 
Ku Klux Klan (K. K. K.), ete. There are 
lives of the President, and of other distin- 
guished Americans, accounts of various 
political issues in the past, closing with the 
Constitution. The work will undoubtedly 
be useful to young people not in easy reach 
of reference libraries, who constantly find 
political names and phrases which they are 
unable to explain. 210 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


Encyclopedia of Household Economy. 
By Emily Holt. This book is a housekeep- 
er’s vade-mecum, an A B C of home gov- 
ernment and direction. It touches every 
side of household activity—begins with the 
kitchen, takes up the dining-room, instructs 
in the care of silver, glass, ornaments, etc., 
and makes a thorough tour of the house, 
dropping the most helpful suggestions and 
hints thickly by the way. It treats of the 
garden, the dairy, the stable, the hothouse, 
and all the outside offices. Illustrated. 381 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


History of the Greenbacks, A. By Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell. This monograph treats 
the subject from both the historical and 
economic points of view, the first part being 
devoted to the study of the chain of events 
which led up to the issue of the paper 
money, and the second part tracing in detail 
the effects of the desertion of a metallic 
for a paper standard. The elaborate chap- 
ter on wages includes a detailed analysis 
of the Aldrich Report in comparison with 
the hitherto almost unusued material by 
Mr. J. D. Weeks in Vol. 20 of the Census 
of 1880. Decennial Publications. Second 
series. Vol. IX. 577 pp. Indexed. 8vo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Indians of the Painted Desert Region, 
The. By George Wharton James. This 
book is the result of experience, of personal 
adventures and hardships in many journeys 
over the Western deserts, fraught with 
many dangers on account of sudden storms 
and absence of shelter, besides ‘scarcity of 
water. Mr. James visited various, Indian 
tribes, and has written about them in his 
own agreeable and entertaining style. The 
illustrations are faithful reproductions of 
the series of photographs taken by the 
author or by his special artist who accom- 
panied him. 268 pp. I2mo. 


Life in the Mercantile Marine. By 
Charles Protheroe. The life of a sailor and 
mate before the mast and on the quarters 
deck is the subject of these chapters, which 
with no special thread except a sea voyage, 
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takes up the various phases of life on the 
old-fashioned sailing vessel, describing it in 
detail, with an evident knowledge born of 
experience and close acquaintance with the 
training, the work and the temperament of 
the English sailor. The American seaman 
is scarcely mentioned. 252 pp. I2mo. 


Modern Practical Theology. By Ferdi- 
nand §. Schenck, D. D. This book deals 
only with the practical work of the minis- 
try. While written for preachers of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, and 
more particularly for divinity students in 
the Theological Seminary of that Church 
at New Brunswick, N. J., in which institu- 
tion he is Professor of Practical Theology, 
his book will be thoroughly indorsed and 
enjoyed by theological teachers and students 
of every evangelical Church, and by all 
ministers who believe in keeping up with 
the times. 320 pp. Indexed. t2mo. 


My Old Maid’s Corner. By Lillie Ham- 
ilton French, author of “Hezekiah’s Wives,” 
etc. Serial publication in The Century has 
already made many friends for these 
sketches, now issued in book form: “Some 
Very Particular Old Maids,” “A Winter 
Night,” “A Sunday in Town,” “Susanna 
and I,” “Out of My Portfolio,’ and “The 
Real Springtime for Me.” “If there could 
be a saner and sweeter middle-aged point 
of view than that from which Lillie Ham- 
ilton French has her “Old Maid” speak 
from her corner in The Century, it should 
be revealed to this weary world,” is the 
Boston Transcript’s estimate. 227 pp. 18mo. 


Mysteries of Mithra. By Franz Cumont. 
Translated from the second revised French 
edition by Thomas J. McCormack. A trans- 
lation of a new study of the religion which 
overspread the Roman world in the Second 
and Third Centuries, and for a while con- 
tested the field of Christianity, by a Belgian 
scholar, each fully illustrated. It originally 
appeared in the “Open Court.” 239 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


“One. A Song of the Ages. By Eocha 
Moy. Supposed to be translation in prose 
and verse of the Sacred Scrolls withdrawn 
from “Ir” or the fires of Egypt, many gen- 
erations before the birth of Moses. These 
scrolls were supposed to have been taken 
to Ireland, and came to the author through 
many generations of ancestors. The sub- 
ject matter greatly resembles that of the 
Old Testament. 359 pp. 12mo.—Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. 


Romance of Old New England Churches, 
The. By Mary C. Crawford. Of the 


dozen sketches that the author gives, each 
one is woven about some person having 
some connection more or less remote with 
an old New England church. For exam- 
ple, the first “romance” is the love story of 
“A  Pre-Revolutionary Belle, Elizabeth 
Whitman,” the daughter of a well-known 
Hartford clergyman. The next tells of 
“The Wooing of Esther,” daughter of the 
famous Jonathan Edwards, and gives, at 
the same time, a most readable account of 
the life of the famous theologian himself. 
And further on comes a tale of “Parson” 
Smith’s Daughter Abigail, who became the 
wife of one president and the mother of 
another. But the stories are not all the 
love stories of the ministers’ daughters, the 
ministers themselves come in for their share. 
Illustrated. 378 pp. Indexed. 16mo.—In- 
dianapolis News. 


Songs From the Hearts of Women. By 
Nicholas Smith. The period covered by the 
hymn-writers represented in this volume is 
200 years—from Madame Guyon to Mary 
A. Lathbury. Most of these 100 hymns 
have long been associated with the music 
of the Christian church. Sketches of the 
personnel of the authors, obtained from 
reliable sources, form an important feature. 
271 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Story of Rapid Transit, The. By Beckles 
Wilson. From the beginning of rapid tran- 
sit in the days of the mail-coach the devel- 
opment of this great factor in industrial life 
is here traced in an interesting manner, the 
text being accompanied by thirty-seven illus- 
trations. The railroad, the steamship, the 
telegraph in all its wonderful growth, the 
bicycle, motor carriages, and the street rail- 
way are some of the subjects that receive 
the author’s attention. 204 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


World’s Children. By Mortimer Menpes. 
Text by Dorothy Menpes. Children of all 
sorts and kinds and social conditions are 
pictured in this volume, from the beautiful 
English girl with flaxen hair, who forms 
the frontispiece, to ragged little Italian and 
Sicilian children with straggling locks, and 
from the pale little Flemish Marguerite, 
who seems largely a study in whites, to the 
solendidly vivid Russian Una, clad in daring 
red and wearing a dark blue cap on her 
brown locks. The children vary as widely 
as the countries they represent, little naked 
Burmese and Moorish children showing in 
odd contrast to the Interlaken baby with its 
light blue eyes and its characteristic dress, to 
the meditative daughter of Bavaria, to the 
phlegmatic Dutch maid, and to the devout 
and somewhat intense Puritan. Illustrated. 
246 pp. I2mo. 
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Musical Guide, The. Edited by Rupert 
Hughes, M. A. These books contain a 
pronouncing and defining dictionary of 
terms, instruments, etc., including key to the 
pronunciation of sixteen languages; many 
charts; an explanation of the construction 
of music for the initiated; a pronouncing 
biographical dictionary ; the stories of the 
opera, and other numerous biographical and 
critical essays by distinguished authorities. 
Two volumes. 8vo. 
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Animal Life and the World of Nature. 
hy Lord Avebury and many others. A pop- 
war natural history, containing an interest- 
ing and accurate description of birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles and insects, with authentic 
anecdotes of each, drawn from observation. 
A special feature is seven hundred illustra- 
tions, including thirteen colored plates from 
photographs. 416 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 


Books of Shrubs, The. By George Gor- 
don. A special feature of this book lies in 
the distinction which it makes between 
shrubs and trees peculiarly suited to garden 
cultivation, and thosé appropriate to the 
park and woodland. Illustrated. 83 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Book of the Honey Bee, The. By 
Charles Harrison. As the author says in 
ils introduction, bee keeping has _ been 
alled the “poetry of agriculture.’ More 
than this, it is a means for opening up an 
imeresting field of study in insect life, 
for bees, the most highly developed of all 
isects, constitute in their wonderful in- 
stmet one of the most attractive of all 
msects to the entomologist.; From the crude 
cones Of straw in which the colonies were 
ormerly hived and destroyed in robbing 
them of honey, to the elaborate contriv- 
ances of modern bee fanciers there has 
‘ea great evolution in bee keeping until 
tis properly called an art in which the 
practical bee keeper aids in the increased 
woduction in the hives and in the care 
and ierease of the colonies. While the 
{nglish books on gardening proper need 
this country great modifications in their 
wractice, bee keeping is the same in all 
‘untries, and this English manual is as 
vel adapted to the use of the American 
*t fancier as to the English. The present 
volume will prove an invaluable aid to the 
‘ger in the study of the art, for the 
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half-tone illustrations make things as plain 
as the examination of the insects, combs 
and hives themselves. Everything con- 
nected with bee keeping is told in a plain 
and simple manner, and with the aid of 
the beautiful illustrations it would seem 
easy for any novice to succeed. 132 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo.—Baltimore Sun. 


Clerk of the Woods, The. By Bradford 
Torrey. This is an ingathering of short 
monthly articles written for daily papers. 
It is practically a nature calendar of the 
New England year as kept by the plants 
and beasts, and birds. Mr. Torrey’s man- 
ner in this form of composition is well 
known. It has a charm for nature lovers 
of his own kind, of whom we are ready to 
believe there are many; and it rather lacks 
distinctness and emphasis for the rest. 280 
pp. Indexed. 16mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Spinner Family, The. By Alice Jean 
Patterson. Miss Patterson has given the 
spiders very careful and painstaking study, 
and has written a distinct, simple and at- 
tractive account, which makes an apparently 
complex and grewsome subject both enter- 
taining and instructive. Illustrated. 159 pp. 
12mo. 
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Criminal Classes, Causes and Cures, 
The. By D. R. Miller, D. D. With an 
introduction by Hon. Charles Foster. The 
book is intended to be interesting, instruc- 
tive and helpful to professional men, states- 
men, philanthropists, students of sociology 
and criminology, keepers of prisons, re- 
formers, and all others interested in the 
race, and inclined to lifting up the fallen. 
The author has been Chaplain of the Ohio 
Penitentiary, at Columbus, Ohio, and Super- 
intendent of the Girls’ Industrial Home, at 
Delaware, Ohio, (which is the State Re- 
formatory for delinquent girls) and has, 
therefore, had special opportunities to prac- 
tically inform himself on the subjects 
presented in his book. Illustrated. 227 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Complete Poetical Works of Adelaide 
Anne Procter, The. With an introduction 
by Charles Dickens. This volume includes 
the complete works of the poet who won 
for herself the warm admiration of Charles 
Dickens. The latter’s original introduction 
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is given, wherein he states the manner of 
his acquaintance with an anonymous con- 
tributor to Household Words, who later 
turns out to be the daughter of his warm 
friend Barry Cornwall. Most of her poems 
appeared in  Dickens’s two _ periodicals, 
Household Words and All the Year Round, 
during the ten years succeeding 1853. After 
her death these and other scattered writings 
were collected in an edition which con- 
tained, said Dickens, “the whole of her 
Legends and Lyrics, and originated in the 
great favor with which they had been re- 
ceived by the public.” With portrait. 3097 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Five Nations, The. By Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 213 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 


Gawayne and the Green Knight. By 
Charlton Miner Lewis. This is a poem of 
some fifteen hundred lines written in the 
humorous and romantic vein of several of 
Byron’s most brilliant poems. While it is 
in a sense’a free modern version of the 
old Arthurian middle-English poem of the 
same name, it is so much enlarged and so 
thoroughly transformed that it is very mod- 
ern and timely. Its union of an engaging 
fairy tale of varied adventure with quaint 
and delicate fancy and humor ranging from 
playful irony to searching satire makes 
very agreeable and suggestive reading. 109 
pp. I2mo. 


In the Seven Woods. By W. B. Yeats. 


87 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 256. 


Of Both Worlds. Poems by Hermann 
Scheffauer. With frontispiece. 144 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 240. 


Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary. With 
an introduction and notes by Ketharine Lee 
Bates. This volume is made up of material 
contained in the four original issues of 
poems by Alice and Phoebe Cary, from 
1850 to 1855. The earliest of these books 
carried an “advertisement,” which it may 
be of interest to reproduce on this occasion 
of a new reprint edition: “The publishers 
but comply with the general desire in issu- 
ing this first edition of the collected writings 
of the ‘two sisters of the West,’ Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, whose occasional contribu- 
tions to the literary journals have within 
a few years secured for them a rank among 
the most popular writers of their sex in 
this country. It is believed that these leaves, 
gathered into a volume, will more than 
confirm the favorable judgments awarded 


Book News 


to them upon their original and Separate 
appearance.” Astor Edition. 482 pp, 12mo 


Poetry of Thomas Moore, The, &%. 
lected and arranged by C. Litton Falkiner 
The “Golden Treasury” series is uniformly 
bound. The present condition of the Irish 
poet’s works is a neat and pleasant little 
volume, containing some hundred and sixty. 
five poems, selected mainly from the Cy. 
lected Edition of Moore’s Poetical Works 
in Ten Volumes, published in 1841-42 and 
now arranged with introduction by C, Litton 
Falkiner. The frontispiece is an engraving 
of Sloperton, Moore’s Home in Wiltshire. 
Golden Treasury Series. 252 pp. Indexed. 
18mo. 


Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala, The. By Ameen 
T. Rihani. 144 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 257. 


“Ropes of Sand.” By Joseph J. Lee. 
Direct, simple verse, some of it showing 
Whitmans’ influence, much of it with the 
lyric note, and a little of the verse ofa 
most unusual order. 1I2mo. Paper. 


Selected Poems. By William Watson. 
This volume of selected poems gathers ex- 
tracts from the verse of Mr. Watson for the 
last ten years. It includes “Wordsworth's 
Grave,” which gave him his first reputation, 
and his “Hymn to the Sea.” 143 pp. 16mo. 


Song of Speed, A. By William Ernest 
Henley. This poem by a poet just gone is 
republished at his death and is an ode to 
the automobile. 30 pp. 12mo. Paper. 
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American Tariff Controversies in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Edward Star 
wood. 394 pp, 410 pp. Two vols. 12mo. 


See review, page 276. 


Canadian Politics. By J. Robert Lou. 
After a general account of Canadian politics 
which opposes a high tariff and urges 
stead low duties, national development a 
free intercourse with American neighbors 
the author gives a collection of speeches 
of Canadian public men from 1877 to the 
present time on all sides of the varie 
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jssues which interest Canada, presenting a 
complete view of current Canadian affairs. 


260 pp. I2mo. 


Early Political Machinery in the United 
States. By George D. Leutscher, Ph. D. 


154 pp. 8vo. 
Had With New Books. 
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Every Creature. By Rev. M. C. Lamb. 
The utterances of a revivalist who endeav- 
ors to lay upon the individual himself what 


- Christ has laid upon the ministry and the 


church as a whole,—the obligation to have 
the one near to him know of Christ. Its 
teaching is intended to fix individual re- 
sponsibility, increase the number of active 
church members, and give constant testi- 
mony to the power of a consecrated indi- 
vidual life. With frontispiece. 94 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


History of Christian Preaching, The. 
By T. Harwood Pattison. Doctor Pattison 
has a chapter on the prophetic order of 
preachers, and then beginning with the min- 
istry of Christ follows the course of Chris- 
tian preaching to the present time. It is a 
rapid survey of the entire field, but its char- 
acteristic consists in this, that it is a series 
of monographs on the great preachers of 
the different periods and schools. Origen, 
Chrysostom, Bernard, Francis, Wycliffe, 
Savonarola, Luther, Knox, and in modern 
times, Spurgeon, Beecher, Brooks stand out 
clear-cut as cameos. Illustrated. 412 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith, 
A. By Charles Franklin Thwing. A 
series of baccalaureate sermons, delivered 
by the author, bearing on the general topic 
of the relation between a liberal develop- 
ment of the mind, and religious faith. 233 
pp. 18mo. 


Mary of Bethany. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 
This characteristic picture of Mary—says 
Dr. Miller—is full of suggestions. It bears 
lessons which apply to discipleship of to- 
day. And he deals with these lessons in a 
talk directed especially to young women 
and marked by that sympathy and insight 
which have become well known factors in 
the author’s popularity. 26 pp. 12mo. 


Modern Speech New Testament, The. 
By the late Richard F. Weymouth. Edited 
and partly revised by Ernest Hampden 
Cook, M. A. This version is offered as a 
bona fide translation made directly from the 


Greek. It endeavors to embody first, the 
exact meaning of the original gleaned from 
every possible source. Second, to express 
it in current language, comparing it with the 
authorized and revised versions, but keep- 
ing carefully clear from any use of its dic- 
tion except where the words used in Tyn- 
dall’s version are still in full use. It is not 
intended, as the preface declares, to sup- 
plant the versions already in general use, 
but to give what will be equivalent to a 
commentary. The text used is the one upon 
which the revisers finally decided. 674 pp. 
I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


Vocal and Literary Interpretation of 
the Bible. By S. S. Curry, Ph. D. Intro- 
duction by F. G. Peabody, D. D. Much of 
the author’s life has been devoted to teach- 
ing elocution and expression, and primarily 
his book is designed to show young men 
about to enter the ministry, lay readers, 
and others who have occasion to read the 
Bible aloud, how to bring out the full mean- 
ing and the largest possible part of the 
beauty of the sacred book. But it enters, 
also, into many of the subjects dealt with 
in Bible classes, and interprets various 
phases and portions of the Bible in a way 
which will prove attractive, significant and 
remunerative. 384 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Warriors, The. By Anna Robertson 
Brown Lindsay, Ph. D., author of “What 
is Worth While?” etc. A more ambitious 
book by the author of “What is Worth 
While?” intended, like that, to put religious 
problems in the light and emotion of cur- 
rent life. A wide range is covered in the 
volume which takes up the general develop- 
ment of man, the position of the church, 
the effect of kings, prelates and sages, the 
ethics of trade, and ends with some homely 
advice in regard to rest for mothers. 218 
pp. I2mo. 
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Little Masterpieces of Science. Edited 
by George Iles. Mr. George Iles, who has 
in recent years gone over a wide range of 
scientific publications, has collected in six 
little volumes extracts from the world’s 
more important work by explorers and the 
naturalist, and, to use his titles in “Naviga- 
tion and Discovery,’ “The Skies and the 
Earth,” “Health and Healing,” and “The 
Mind.” Each volume of these extracts is 
brought together with a brief preparatory 
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note by Mr. Iles. The result is a personal 
flavor to the entire record, which covers 
the whole range of science from Columbus 
to the present time. The essays, for the 
extracts become this by their treatment, 
are each separately interesting ; they supple- 
ment each other, and have been taken from 
those whose style renders their work read- 
able, and Mr. Iles has with knowledge con- 
fined himself to those who are authorities. 
Six volumes. 18mo. 
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After-Dinner Stories. By John Harri- 
son. Anecdotes drawn from sources in- 
tended to play the same part which the old- 
fashioned books of anecdotes for clergymen 
did a generation ago. There are few of 
them of any great interest. The little book 
is preceded by two short prefaces giving 
hints as to after-dinner speaking. 208 pp. 
32mo. 


Bachelor Bigotries. A year-book with 
a brief quotation on every day, from various 
authors, for the most part of secondary 
importance, upon bachelors, published uni- 
form with “Widows, Grave and Otherwise.” 
Illustrated. 12mo. 


Brazen Calf, The. By James L. Ford. 
Mr. Ford is a humorist, best known as the 
author of “The Literary Shop,” an amusing 
satire on current literary conditions. In this 
book, however, Mr. Ford has chosen as the 
object of his satire that large and growing 
class of Americans who, with more money 
than they need, yet lack refinement and cul- 
ture. It is their vulgarity and their pre- 
tentiousness that he hits off so admirably 
in his new book. Illustrated. 323 pp. I2mo. 


Brevities. By Lisle de Vaux Matthew- 
man. Apothegms published with outline 
drawings, most of them dealing with the 
fruitful subject of woman, with something 
added as to men, occasionally a common- 
place like “Cause is often superior to its 
advocates ;” and sometimes more keen, as 
“Many a woman has to be satisfied with the 
protection, such as it is, of her husband’s 
name, but often uses that protection as 
others use charity.” The volume is issued 
bound in ooze calfe, and is carefully printed. 
Illustrated by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 100 
pp. 18mo. 


In and Out of Book and Journal. By 
A. Sydney Robert. A reissue of the work 
which first appeared in 1890. It has extracts 
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from a wide variety of reading on all sorts 
of subjects, with one or two vulgar illus- 
trations. 104 pp. I2mo. 


Isn’t It So? By Nettie Seeley Murphy, 
A second edition of a volume of brief 
apothegms which first appeared in 1902, 
and is of the usual order, from the femi- 
nine standpoint, principally occupied with 
the limitations of man and the expansion of 
woman. The present issue is provided with 
limp covers, outline drawings, and an agree- 
able page. I2mo. 


Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys. A se 
lected and arranged by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. An unusual volume 
both in idea and setting is this “Little Booke 
of Poets’ Parleys,” which is further de- 
scribed as “being a set of conversations 
between sundry pairs of poets assenting or 
anon disssenting in conveying to one an- 
other their mitids on various subjects.” Thus 
we find Keats and Browning discussing 
“Beauty ;” Browning and Shakespeare talk- 
over “Love” and “Democracy;”’ Shake- 
speare speaking about “Flowers” with Spen- 
ser, and concerning “Philosophy” with Mil- 
ton, while he also finds time to reprove 
lazy Tom Hood for not rising earlier. The 
American group is represented by Lanier, 
Whitman, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier and 
3ryant. 69 pp. 16mo. 


Little Tea Book, The. Compiled by 
Arthur Gray. This book is a companion 
to “Over the Black Coffee.” It may rightly 
be called “A Superior Blend of Tea Talks, 
Tales and Tattle.” The novelty of its form 
and the bright interesting quality of its com- 
pilation make it a book very acceptable for 
gift purposes and very pleasant for casual 
reading. Illustrated. 97 pp. 32mo. 


Marriage in Epigram. Compiled by 
Frederick W. Morton. This is the fourth 
and last volume of the “Epigram Series.” 
Mr. Morton has shown, by the use of 
aphorisms and sayings collected from the 
wits of all ages, that marriage is what he 
calls “the world’s greatest paradox—the 
survival of paradise or a foretaste of pur- 
gatory.” Whatever one’s ideas may be on 
the subject, he is sure to find many a sym- 
pathetic touch in this little collection. 242 
pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Meditations. A calendar of thoughts 
from the Abbé Joseph Roux. Translated 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. Edited by J. Walker 
McSpadden. These selected thoughts are 
gathered from a large volume entitled “Med- 
itations of a Parish Priest,” a book which 
even in France, its native soil, is not gen- 
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erally known. They are arranged in cal- 
endar form, one for each day in the year. 
They are marked by trenchant wisdom, 
epigrammatic strength, spiritual insight, 
and poetic flavor. 42 pp. I2mo. 


Over the Black Coffee. Compiled by 
Arthur Gray. This book contains coffee 
history, coffee anecdotes, and coffee recipes 
and coffee verse. For the lover of coffee 
and the lover of books it is an unique but 
attractive volume. There is much interest- 
ing information in it. New edition. 108 


pp. 32mo. 


Reflections of the Morning After. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Herman Lee Meader. 
A book of apothegms of the usual order 
written from a masculine standpoint, and 
having no special distinction of style or sub- 
stance. There is an occasional touch of 
vulgarity apparent at start in the preface, 
as “A man without a few evil intentions 
is like lingerie without lace, uninteresting ; 
a man who swears continually loses all the 
glow of his profanity ;” “A young bachelor 
is like a flock without a shepherd; an old 
bachelor is like a flock without a shepherd.” 
“People who make doormats of themselves 
must expect to have feet wiped on them.” 
114 pp. 16mo. 


Rips and Raps. By L. de V. Matthew- 
man, author of “Crankisms.” Brief apoth- 
egms, illustrated by outline sketches, good 
and bad, sometimes suggestive and some- 
times stupid, which aim to give worldly wit, 
wisdom and cynicism. I2mo. 


Thoughts for Every-Day Living. From 
the spoken and written words of Maltbie 
D. Babcock. The wife of the late Maltbie 
Davenport Babcock has collected from arti- 
cles published in the Sunday School Times, 
the Brown Memorial Monthly, the Christian 
World and Forward, together with notes 
taken by friends of his sermons, brief ex- 
tracts which look at life and morals from 
the religious standpoint of a sincere but ele- 
vated faith. Compiled for friends who had 
been touched with tenderness of his tragic 
death, the book will reach a wider audience 
from its simplicity, directness and sincere 
sentiment. With portrait. 192 pp. I2mo. 


Widows Grave and Otherwise. Com- 
piled by Cora D. Willmarth. A year-book, 
whose extracts from many sources from 
Addison to the daily papers, and from Dry- 
den to Dorothy Dix, give various vulgar 
views of widows, widowhood and their sec- 
ond marriages. The book is issued with an 
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oblong page, rubricated page piece, and a 
decorated cover. Illustrated. 


Wit and Humor of American Politics. 
A little volume of short stories, some of 
them correctly attributed, some stories 
which have been in circulation from the 
beginning of the government, and some 
taken from biographies. In the number are 
some that are novel, but many of them-have 
been so frequently used in newspaper col- 
umns that they have ceased to be available. 
216 pp. 32mo. 
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Children of Men. By Bruno Lessing. 
Stories of Jewish life in New York city 
told with minute realism, full of the strug- 
gle for bread, with sordid surroundings, 
the touch of romance and the perpetual 
presence of the high religious idea in the 
presence of the worst and most dubious pov- 
erty. With frontispiece. 311 pp. 1I2mo. 


Supervision and Education in Charity.. 
By Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph. D. This work 
deals with “those influences in the United 
States which have roused up new workers 
and have led workers to try new agencies 
and better methods. The supervisory and 
educational movements of which it treats 
are those through which the persons or 
agencies dealing directly with the needy or 
the offender are themselves advised, con- 
trolled, or educated.” Our author considers 
the pioneers in the movement for charitable 
and correctional reform, and under this 
head he takes up both the individuals and 
the associations who worked for advance- 
ment. He discusses then the public agen- 
cies, private associations for supervision, 
national and local conferences, educational 
service of associations for organizing char- 
ity, instruction in educational institutions, 
training for work, and woman’s clubs and 
associations. To the discussion of all these 
subjects our Mr. Brackett brings wide and 
deep knowledge. He treats each section of 
his field with detail and his opinions are 
based on actual experience. Many persons 
will differ with the opinions that are ex- 
pressed and will, from the data advanced by 
the author, reach other conclusions; but 
this is inevitable. Our author cannot ex- 
pect an entire agreement. He puts down 
the results of his observations and he draws 
his own conclusions, and that is the end 
of his task. But no matter how one may 
differ from the methods advocated, or doubt 
the statement of results or differ from the 
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conclusions expressed, the book is worthy 
-of careful study. 222 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Toilers of the Home. By Lillian Pet- 


tengill. 397 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 275. 
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Belgium: Its Cities. By Grant Allen. 
This little set is uniform in general appear- 
ance, as well as in interest and character of 
contents, with Grant Allen’s “Venice,” 
“Paris,” and “Florence,” published. in pre- 
-ceding years. A valuable introduction to 
“the walled burghs of Flanders’”—Bruges, 
“Ghent, Antwerp, and Brussels, cities stored 
with the most interesting objects of art 
and antiquity. Two vols. Illustrated. 18mo. 


Cathedral Days: A Tour in Southern 
England. By Anna Bowman Dodd. This 
personal narrative, full of individual inter- 
est in the subject and marked by some 
general knowledge, first apeared in 1888. It 
was reprinted with revision in 1899, and 
appears now, its illustrations a little worn, 
but its outline account of the Cathedral 
towns of England, stil characteristic, and 
furnishing a mingling of traveler’s experi- 
ence, the tourist’s knowledge and some taste 
and discrimination with reference to archi- 
tecture. Illustrated. 390 pp. 1I2mo. 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden. By 
William Eleroy Curtis. Illustrated. 505 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 314. 


English Village, An. A new edition of 
“Wild Life in a Southern Country,” by 
Richard Jeffries. Introduction by Hamilton 
W. Mabie. This charming book, the most 
attractive of Jeffries’s works for American 
readers, is now made still more delightful 
by the addition of a series of illustrations of 
the scenes described in the book, reproduced 
from photographs taken especially for this 
edition. The old village, its farmhouses, 
the village church, the downs, the field path, 
the brook, the lake, the cottage people, etc., 
so picturesquely described by the gifted 
author in this favorite book about his own 
home, which he so well knew and loved, 
are in this edition brought before the read- 
er’s eye as well as mind. “12mo. 


Heart of Japan, The. By Clarence 
Ludlow Brownell. A book that tells some- 
‘thing about the “heart” of Japan and the 
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heart of the Japanese people, and tells jt 
in a most lively and interesting way, It 
contains a great deal of information upon 
the customs and home life of the Japanese, 
but the stories, as a rule, are humorous in 
intent. Mr. Brownell writes out of experi- 
ence of the most intimate character with the 
Japanese covering over five years, during 
which time he was teacher of English in 
public schools of Japan in many parts of 
the country. 307 pp. I2mo. 


Hill Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. 
Williams, Jr. A narrative is here given of 
a journey through Central Italy with visits 
to the hill towns of especial interest to 
students of art and history. This region, 
the birthplace of the Renaissance, wonder- 
fully picturesque with rocky eminences, 
cliffs, deep ravines, and feudal castles, 
with a wealth of Roman, Etruscan and 
Medizval monuments, has heretofore been 
strangely neglected by travelers and writers, 
probably on account of the inaccessibility of 
these hill towns, their lack of modern com- 
forts, and the necessity for a knowledge of 
Italian in visiting them. Mr. Williams's 
book occupies, therefore, what is virtually 
a new field, and this fact, together with his 
happy faculty of description, makes the vol- 
ume one of unusual interest to all readers, 


Illustrated. 397 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
Land of Heather, The. By Clifton 
Johnson. Illustrated. 258 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 313. 


Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald, A. By 
Daniel P. Rhoades. This is a volume on 
the delights of one of the most popular and 
beautiful resorts in Switzerland. Grindel- 
wald is a few miles from Interlaken, and on 
much higher ground. In fact, it is high 
up amid the mountains, between the Great 
Scheidegg and the Little Scheidegg, and is 
as much a centre for mountain climbers 
and trampers as Interlaken is for tourists 
of less energy. Everyone goes to Grindel- 
wald sooner or later, and everything is to 
be reached from there; besides, the place 
is wonderfully attractive in itself. The son 
of the well-known historian, Mr. James 
Ford Rhoades, makes his entrance into lit- 
erature with this volume, which will appeal 
to those who stay at home as well as those 
who go abroad. Illustrated. 235 pp. I2mo. 


Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. With the publi- 
cation of this volume, Mrs. Champney com- 
pletes her presentation of the romance 0 
the famous chateaux. With the touch of 
the artist, she retells the legends and tradi- 
tions which cluster about the chateaux, 
throwing many a delightful side-light on 
the romantic history of France. Illustrated. 
460 pp. 8vo. 
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Search for the Masked Tawareks, A. 
By W. J. Harding King. The Tawareks 
live in the Sahara and are sons of Ishmael, 
of whom, in Genesis, the Angel of the Lord 
said; “And he will be a wild man; his 
hand will be against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him.” Such also are his 
descendants of the Great Desert to-day, 
more than two millions of whom live the 
nomadic life, the terror of the great wastes, 
the thorn in the flesh of France. In the 
Algerian campaigns these people (whose 
faces are always partly covered) occasioned 
the French more trouble than all the other 
causes together, and never, in their history, 
have they been really conquered. They are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, and their 
ways literally are past finding out. Mr. 
King has had unusual opportunities to study 
these people, and his book is not only one 
of absorbing interest, but of permanent eth- 
nological value. Illustrated. 334 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Stevenson’s Shrine. By Laura Stubbs. 
\ tribute to the memory of that poet, essay- 
ist, and man of letters. Designed and 
printed with many new and hitherto un- 
published illustrations of Stevenson and his 
surroundings, and with a cover design by 
Blanche McManus, this volume is the most 
satisfactory monograph of Stevenson issued 
for some time. Illustrated. 58 pp. 8vo. 


To California and Back. By C. A. Hig- 
gins. With some notes on Southern Cali- 
fornia by Charles Keeler. You may im- 
part practical information and be very tire- 
some, You consult a time table from neces- 
sity, not choice, but in “To California and 
Back” there are no elements of wearisome- 
ness. It may be that the topic, California, 
precludes anything like prosiness. As you 
rad the volume you are struck with the 
marvelous advance made. In a lifetime 
there has been no section of the world that 
has so rapidly come to the front. For in- 
stance, get on the train enroute from the 
Missouri River through Western Kansas, 
wer what is known as the Santa Fé trail. 
In the old time “the trail was almost con- 
tinuously sodden with human ,blood and 
marked with hundreds of rude graves dug 
for the mutilated victims of murderous 
Apaches and other tribes.” Now there are 
0 longer Apaches, or they are harmless, 
ad trade and business follows the route 
8 quietly as it would were the travelers 
llowine out a railroad line in New York 
State, Brimful as this Pacific country is 
wit all the maenitcence of nature, it is the 
work of man, the subjugation of these 
"4s wich is so striking. Here are the 
tut wardens of America, and they have 
 tivals. It is not the soil alone and the 


climate which have done so much. To-day 
it is not the vast seaboard of the Atlantic 
States which receives the fruit harvest, 
but much of it crosses the ocean and sup- 
plies the English demand. Along the San 
Joaquin River half the grain grown in Cali- 
fornia is harvested. “Wheat farms of 10,000 
to 50,000 acres are not uncommon. Har- 
vesting is accomplished only by the aid of 
machinery drawn by as many as thirty 
horses, that cut and thrash the grain and 
deliver it in sacks ready for shipment.” New 
Mexico, Arizona, Southern, Central and 
Northern California are all treated of in 
this book. illustrated. 317 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Vacation Days in Greece. By Rufus B. 
Richardson. During a residence of eleven 
years in Greece the author wrote descrip- 
tions of his jorneys to several periodicals. 
These articles are here gathered arranged 
on a geographical thread, running from the 
Ionian Islands, through Northern Greece 
to the Peloponesus. Illustrated. 240 pp. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Furniture of Our Forefathers, The. By 
Esther Singleton. This comprehensive 
work on Anglo-American furniture, first 
appeared in June, 1902. It was originally 
issued in eight parts, at various prices, from 
$20 to $200, according to style. It now ap- 
pears in a cheaper form in two volumes. 
Miss Singleton gives a continuous history 
of furniture used in this country, from its 
English origin at the close of the Six- 
teenth Century. There are frequent and 
numerous photographs of pieces of furni- 
ture and notes upon these photographs, in 
many cases by that most competent author- 
ity, Mr. Russell Sturgis. The historical 
share has been most carefully done, taking 
up known examples, making free use otf 
inventories and wills, identifying pieces as 
far as possible, and following the history 
of all varieties of furniture step by step 
from the first importation at Jamestown, 
so far as identification is possible. The 
first three numbers are on Southern furni- 
ture for the most part; the fourth number 
t. 2s up Dutch and English periods; the 
fifi: namber, New England examples dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Century; the sixth is de- 
voted altogether to Chippendale; the seventh 
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to what is currently known as Colonial 
furniture, which really stretched from 1776 
to 1830; the last or eighth number is on 
miscellaneous topics, such as woods used, 
joiner-work, etc. The index is incomplete, 
not giving all the names, though there is a 
good index of ships. The two volumes are 
paged continuously from beginning to end. 

hey constitute more nearly an encyclopedia 
of furniture than anything which has yet 
appeared. But one article brought over in 
the Mayflower is identical. Quarto. 


Home Arts and Craft. Edited and 
compiled by Montague Marks. A reissue 
of an English work which takes up model- 
ing, wood carving, fret sawing, pyrogravure, 
“poker” work, “letter decoration and applied 
design. Each of the chapters describes the 
tools, takes up, much as a teacher would, 
a description of the methods, and gives 
examples. Many designs are given after 
the South Kensington style and the large 
quarto page permits them to be given to 
the scholar sufficiently large to be of use 
for copy or suggestion. The book assumes 
a more general training in drawing and in 
the use of tools than usually exists in this 
country. Illustrated. 154 pp. Indexed. 
Quarto. 


Homes and Their Decoration. By Lillie 
Hamilton French. In this book both houses 
and apartments are considered, and plans 
suggested for their treatment, as a whole or 
in detail. Special attention is paid to the 
arrangement of different interiors, to the 
proper decoration of the window and the 
fireplace, and to questions of color. Color 
schemes to be used on the walls, and in the 
choice of textiles and hangings are sub- 
mitted. Diagrams are given indicating vari- 
ous positions for furniture in a room, the 
aim being to show how parlors and libraries, 
which are exactly alike, as they are in mod- 
ern apartments and in old-fashioned brown- 
stone and brick houses, may be made to 
have an individuality, a character of their 
own. Illustrated. 430 pp. I2mo. 


How to Judge Architecture. By Rus- 
sell Sturgis, A. M. In this book Mr. Stur- 
gis has sketched the history of modern opin- 
ion of architecture. Aided by plentiful 
illustrations from the early Grecian temples, 
and passing through the great Cathedrals 
to the modern business blocks, he has shown 
the influences which have brought about 
the various styles and deduced simple rules 
for the architectural judgment of these 
buildings. No attempt is made to set up 
absolute standards, but the reader is enabled 
to form bases for his own opinion, and to 
learn the fundamentals of good and bad in 
buildings. 221 pp. I2mo. 
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Intarsia and Marquetry. By F. Hap. 
ilton Jackson. By “intarsia” is meant th 
inlaying of wood for decoration, the body 
wood being cut out and the pattern inserte 
Marquetry, the author limits to the Cutting 
of veneers on complementary patterns which 
are afterwards inserted in each other » 
as to constitute an inlaid surface, The 
two crafts are taken up historically with 
examples, first in Italy, where the work 
had its origin at the close of the medizyal 
period and at the dawn of the Renaissance 
next in Spain, which is particularly rich 
in work of this character, and later in Ger. 
many, France and England. Two closing 
chapters give the process of manufacture 
and the limitations and capabilities of the 
work, with workshop receipts. The entire 
book is written from the standpoint of 
South Kensington. It assumes an acquaitt- 
ance with the training which is given under 
the stimulus of English art examinations 
and it accepts the somewhat conventional 
principles of decoration which South Ken 
sington has rendered universal in England. 
Illustrated. 152 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Japanese Art. By Sadakichi Hartman. 
This interesting and comprehensive survey 
of the art of Japan from ancient to modem 
times, including all of its many phases, is 
especially opportune in view of the interest 
now felt in the art of the Orient. Mr. Har 
mann is already widely known as an at 
critic, and he has peculiar qualifications for 
treating with sympathy and knowledge the 
art of the island empire. Illustrated. 2 
pp. I2mo. 


Masters of English Landscape Painting. 
Edited by Charles Holme. ‘This is a speci 
number of “The International Studio.” It 
takes up J. S. Cotman, David Cox and Peter 
de Wint. The biographical data is full an/ 
illuminative, the reproductions in color ani 
half-tone numerous, making a gallery 0 
prints worthy the walls of any library. Th 
sketches of estimate are appreciations 0! 
the work that prove valuable to both th 
connoisseur and the general reader. Quarto. 
Paper. 


Oriental Rug, The. By W. D. Ellwat- 
ger. This book considers not only the mg 
but the Eastern carpet, saddle-bag, mals 
and pillows. It treats of kinds and classes 
types, borders, dyes, etc. It is not only 
written in an interesting way, but it contain 
exactly that kind of information ‘which 5 
of the most practical use to every buyer 0 
rugs. It is illustrated with many colo 
plates of choice characteristic specimens 
and the cover shows appropriate Persian é¢ 
signs. 154 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Admiral Porter. By James Russell Soley. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Adventures of an Army Nurse in Two 
Wars. - By James Phinney Munroe. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


After Dinner Stories. By John Harrison. 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Alphabet of Rhetoric, The. By Rossiter 
Johnson. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


American Tariff Controversies in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Edward Stanwood. 
2 vols. $5.00. 


Animal Life and the World of Nature. By 
Lord Avebury, etc., and others. $4.00. 


Arnold March from Cambridge to Quebec. 
By Justin H. Smith. $2.00; by mail, 
$2.18. 


Arts of Life, The. By Richard Rogers 
Bowker. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Awakening of the Duchess. By Francis 
Charles. $1.08 postpaid. 


Bachelor Bigotries. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Bar Sinister, The. 


By Richard Harding 
Davis. 


$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Beaten Path, The. By Richard L. Makin. 
$1.08 postpaid. 

Black Chanter, The. By Nimmo Christie. 
$1.08 postpaid. 

Blake Redding. By Natalie Rice Clark. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Blood Lilies, The. By W. A. Fraser. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Blount of Breckinhow. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. $1.08 postpaid. 


Brazen Calf, The. By James L. Ford. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Brenda’s Bargain. By Helen Leah Reed. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Brevities. By Lisle de Vaux Matthewman. 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Brother Jonathan, By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Camp Fidelity Girls. By Annie Hamilton 
Donnelly. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Candle of Understanding, The. By Eliza- 
beth Bisland. $1.08 postpaid. 

Castle of Twilight, The. Margaret Horton 

Potter. $1.08 postpaid. 


Cathedral Days. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Children of Men. By Bruno Lessing. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Children of the World. By 
Stevens. $1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


Thomas 


Christopher Marlowe. By J. A. Symonds. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 

Chronologies of the Life and Writings of 
William Cullen Bryant. Compiled by 
Henry C. Sturges. $2.50; by mail, $2.61. 


Civics. By George Lewis. 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

Clerk of the Woods. By Bradford Torrey. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Comedies in 


Miniature. By Margaret 
Cameron. 


go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Conquering Success. By William Mathews. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 
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Daughter of a Magnate, The. By Frank 


H. Spearman. $1.08 postpaid. 


Daughter of the Union, A. By Lucy Foster 
Madison. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Dearie, Dot and the Dog. By Julie M. 
Lippmann. 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


Development of the Drama, The. By Bran- 
der Matthews. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Dorothy’s Playmates. By Amy Brookes. 
80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Early Political Machinery in the United 
States. By G. D. Leutscher. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.60. 


Eighty Years of Union. By James 
es $1.75; by mail, $1.80. 


Elizabeth’s Charm String. By Corda B. 
Forbes. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Familiar Letters; or, Epistolate Ho-Elianae. 
By James Howell. 4 vols. $1.52; by 
mail, $1.63. 


Five Nations, The. By Rudyard Kipling. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


Foes of the Red Cockade. By Captain F. 
S. Brereton. $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


Forging Ahead. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Furniture of Our Forefathers, The. By 
Esther Singleton. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Garden Mosaics. By Alfred Simson. 

$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Knight. By 


Gawayne and the Green 
$1.00; by mail, 


Charlton Miner Lewis. 
$1.05. 


Gentle Pioneer, The. By Amy E. Blanch- 
ard. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Geography of Commerce. By Spencer Trot- 
ter. $1.18; by mail, $1.31. 

Ruby, The. By Mable Fuller 

$1.25; by mail, $1.39. 


Giant’s 
Blodgett. 


Gipsy Jane. By Harriet A. Cheever. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12, 


Girl Rough Riders, The. By Colonel 
Prentiss Ingraham. $1.00; by mail, $1.13, 


Green Satin Gown. By Laura E. Rich- 
ard. 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Happiness. 50 cents; paper, by mail, 55 
cents; leather, $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 
Harvesters, The. By Aubrey Lanston. 
$1.08 postpaid. 
Hasheesh Eater, The. By Fitz Hugh Lud- 
low. $1.08 postpaid. 


Hawthorne and His Circle. By Julian Haw- 
thorne. $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 


Heart of Japan, The. By Clarence Ludlow 
Brownell. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Helen Adair. By Louis Beck. $1.08 post- 
paid. 

Hesper. By Hamlin Garland. $1.08 post- 
paid. 

Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

$1.08 postpaid. 


Hill Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. Wil- 


liams, Jr. $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

History of the German Struggle for Liberty. 
By Poultney Bigelow. Vol. III. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.41. 

History of the Greenbacks. By Wesley 

Clair Mitchell. $4.00. 


Home Arts and Crafts. By Montague 
Marks. $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 


Homes and Their Decoration. By Lillie 
Hamilton French. $3.00; by mail, $3.23. 


How to Judge Architecture. By Russell 


Sturgis. $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


How to Study Shakespeare. By William 
Fleming. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
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Hypnotism. By J. Milne Bramwell. $4.50; 
by mail, ‘ 


In African Forest and Jungle. By Paul 
Du Chaillu. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


In Alaskan Waters. By W. Bert Foster. 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


In and Out of Book and Journal. By A. 
Sydney Roberts. 75 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. 


In a Brazilian Jungle. By Claude E. Wet- 
more. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


In the Grip of the Mullah. By Captain F. 
S. Brereton. $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


In Old Plantation Days. By Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar. $1.08 postpaid. 


In the War With Mexico. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Indians of the Painted Desert Region. By 
pay Wharton James. $2.00; by mail, 
.15. 


Intarsia and Marquetry. By F. Hamilton 
Jackson. $2.00; by mail, $2.13. 


Irish in the Revolution and the Civil War. 
By Dr. J. C. O’Connell. Paper, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.05. 


Iskander. By Marshall Monroe Kirkman. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Isn’t It So? By Nettie Seeley Murphy. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.55. 


Jack the Fire Dog. By Lily E. Wesselhofft. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


Jewel. By Clara Louise Burnham. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Joy Bells. By Sophie May. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.11. 


Judgment. By Alice Brown. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


Kidnapped Colony, The. By Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


Kings and Queens. By Florence Wilkin- 
son. $1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


Land of Heather, The. By Clifton John- 
son. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


Lesley Chilton. By Eliza Orne White. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Letters Home. By William Dean Howells. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Life of William Ewart Gladstone, The. By 
John Morley. Three vols. $10.50. 


Little Dick’s Christmas. By Etheldria B. 
Barry. 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


Little Lady of the Fort, The. By Annie M. 
Burnes. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Little Masterpieces of Science. Edited by 
George Iles. Six vols. $4.50. 


Little Queen, The. By Eva Madden. 85 


cents ; by mail, 90 cents. 


Little Rivers. By Henry Van Dyke. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 


Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots. By 
Martin Hume. $3.50; by mail, $3.65. 


Master Rogue, The. By David Graham 
Phillips. $1.08 postpaid. 


Memoirs of Monsieur de Blowitz. $3.00; 
by mail, $3.18. 


Micky of the Alley. By Kate Dickinson 
Sweetser. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Misrule of Three, The. By Florence War- 
den. $1.08 postpaid. 


Model Typewriting Instructor. By Carl 
Lewis Altmaier. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


My Mamie Rose. By Owen Kildare. $1.50; 
by mail, $1.62. 


My Old Maid’s Corner. By Lillie Hamil- 
ton French. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


My Wonderful Visit. By Elizabeth Hill. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


New School Management, A. By Levi 
Seeley. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 
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Oriental Rugs, The. By W. D. Ellwanger. 
$2.50; by mail, $2.65. 


Path of Stars, The. By Margaret Crosby 
Munn. $1.08 postpaid. 


Pine Grove House, The. By Ruth Hall. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Pleasure Book of Grindelwald, The. By 
Daniel P. Rhoades. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


Pleasant Street Partnership. By Mary F. 
Leonard. 8&5 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Poets and Dreamers. By Lady Gregory. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Quaker Maiden, A. By Evelyn Raymond. 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala. By Ameen F. 
Rihani. $1.25; by mail, $1.30. 


Reader’s History of American . Literature. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Henry Walcott Boynton. $1.25; by mail, 


$1.38. 


Reflections of the Morning After. 57 
cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Relentless City, The. By E. F. Benson. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Responsibilities of the Novelist, The. By 
Frank Norris. $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


Riverfall. By Linn Boyd Porter. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux. By 
- Elizabeth W. Chambrey. $3.00; by mail, 
$3.25. 


Romance of Modern Invention, The. By 
Archibald Williams. $1.35; by mail, 
$1.47. 


Romance of the Commonplace, The. By 
Celett Burgess. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Rose of Holly Court, A. By Elizabeth 
Lincoln Gould. 80 cents; by mail, gt 
cents. 


Rose of Joy, The. By Mary Findlater, 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Rossetti Papers. By Willliam Michael Ros- 
setti. $2.50; by mail, $2.64. 


Scholars A B C of Electricity. By Wil- 
liam H. Meadowcroft. 50 cents; by mail, 
55 cents. 


Sea Scamps. By Henry C. Rowland. $1.08 
postpaid. 


Search for the Masked Tawareks, A. By 
ig J. Harding King. $5.00; by mail, 
5.16. 


Sequence in Hearts, A. By Mary Moss. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


Shakespeare’s Garden. By J. Harvey 
Bloom. $1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Sibyl, or Old School Friends. By May 
Baldwin. $1.08 postpaid. 


Some Famous American Schools. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Sixty Jane. By John Luther Long. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


Song of Speed, A. By W. E. Henley. 
Paper, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719 
1776. By W. Roy Smith. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.60. 


Story of the Revolution. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


Story of Siegfried, The. By Edward 
Brooks. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. 


Supervision and Education in Charity. By 
Jeffrey Richardson Brackett. $1.00; by 
mail, $1.05. 
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Sword of Wayne, The. By Charles §. 
Wood. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, etc. 
By Edgar Allan Poe. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.30. 


Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 


Thames, The. By Sir Walter Besant. 70 
cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


Three Graces. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Theodore Leschtizky. By Comtessi Angele 
Votocka. $2.00; by mail, $2.13. 


Three Girls of Hazelmere. By Ellen Doug- 

lass Deland. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 
Through Three Campaigns. By G. A. 
Henty. $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


Thoughts for Every-Day Living. By Malt- 
bie Davenport Babcock. $2.00; by mail, 
$2.10, leather. 


To California and Back. By C. A. Hig- 
gins and Charles A. Keeler. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 


True Blue. By Edward S. Ellis. 
mail, $1.12. 


$1.00; by 


Two Prisoners. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Ultimate Conception of Faith. By George 
Gordon. $1.30; by mail, $1.43. 


Vacation Days in Greece. 


é By Rufus B. 
Richardson. 


$2.00; by mail, $2.14. 


Verba Christi, the Sayings of Jesus Christ. 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Vocal and Literary Interpretations of the 
By S. F. Curry. $1.50; by mail, 
1.62, 


Warriors, The. By Anna R. Brown Lind- 
Say. $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Weatherby’s 
Barbour. 


Inning. By Ralph Henry 
$1.25; by mail, $1.37. 


We, the People. By Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.31. . 


Widows, Grave and Otherwise. Compiled 
by Cora D. Willmarth. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.05. 

Wild Garden. $4.20; by mail, $4.34. 


William Makepeace Thackeray. By Walter 
Jerrold. 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


William Wetmore Story. By Henry James. 
2 vols. $5.00; by mail, $5.31. 


Winifred’s Neighbors. By Nina Rhodes. 
80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


With the Allies to Pekin. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


By G. A. Henty. 


With Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. By W. 
Bert Foster. 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


With Flintlock and Fife. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


With Fremont, the Path-Finder. By John 
H. Whitson. $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 
Davitt. 


Within the Pale. By Michael 


$1.20; by mail, $1.30. 
With Rodgers on the President. By James 
Otis. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Witnesses of the Light. By Washington 
Gladdin. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


World’s Children. By Mortimer Menpes. 
$5.40; by mail, $5.66. 


Yellow Van, The. 
$1.08 postpaid. 


By Richard Whiting. 


Young Ice Whalers, The. By Winthrop 
Packard. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Young Woman in Modern Life. By Bev- 
erley Warner. 85 cents; by mail, 90 
cents. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


The Grandissimes. A Story of Creole Life. 
With 12 full page illustrations, and 8 
head and tail pieces by Albert Herter, 
all reproduced in photogravure, and 
with an original cover design by the 
same artist. *Svo. $6.00. 


Our price, $1.50. 


Janice Meredith. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Each volume contains a colored frontis- 
piece, 74 full-page illustrations in all, 
by Howard Pyle and his pupils. Bound 
in silk cloth with gilt tops, uncut edges. 
Illustrated edition, 2 volumes in a box, 
made to sell for $5.00. One of the most 
popular of the great historical novels 
dealing with the American Revolution. 


Our special price, $1.25. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works. Compris- 
ing: Blithedale Romance, Wonder 
Book, House of Seven Gables, Twice 
Told Tales (2 vols.), Tanglewood Tales, 
Snow Image, Scarlet Letter, Mosses 
from an Old Manse (2 vols.). 10 vols. 
12mo. Dark green cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, frontispiece in each volume, 
making a handsome set of books. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $12.00. 

Our price. $3.00. 


True Stories of Great Americans. Char- 
acter sketches of twelve great Ameri- 
cans: John Hancock, by John R. 
Musick; Thomas Jefferson, by Edward 
S. Ellis; Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth 
A. Reed; George Washington, by 
Eugene Parsons; Benjamin Franklin, 
by Frank Strong; James Otis, by John 
Clark Ridpath; John Adams, by Samuel 
Willard; Henry Clay, by Howard W. 
Caldwell; Samuel Adams, by Samuel 
Fallows; John Randolph, Abraham 
Lincoln, Alexander Hamilton. 


Our price, $1.75 the set. 


Milnes, Richard Monckton. Life, letters 
and friendship of the First Lord Hough- 
ton. By T. Wemyss Reid, with introduc- 
tion by Richard Henry Stoddard. 2 vols. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $5.00. 

Our special price, $1.00. 


Primitive Love and Love Stories. By 
Henry T. Finck. Octavo. Publisher’s 
price, $3.00. 

Our special price, 40 cents. 


Richard Harding Davis’ Works. Galle. 
gher. Soldiers of Fortune. 2 vols, 
Cinderella and The King’s Jackal. 5 
vols. 16mo. 


Our price, $1.25. 


Honore de Balzac’s Works 


The Standara Wormeley Edition. Trans- 
lated from the French by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. With 168 photo. 
gravure illustrations, prepared under 
the supervision of Messrs. Goupil, et 
cie., by such French artists as Tourie, 
Moreau, Girardet, Roux Guyon, Cain, 
Rossi, Picard, St. Rejchan, and others. 
21 vols. Printed on fine paper from 
large clear type and bound in cloth, 
gilt top, uncut edges. $42.00. 


Our price, $25.00. 


Wm. McKinley, Life of. Including a 
genealogical record of the McKinley 
family and extracts from his public 
speeches, messages to Congress, proc- 
lamations and other state papers, in 
addition to the story of his public and 
private life. Illustrated with nearly 200 
photographs and 4 full pages in color. 
(10x14% inches). Publisher’s price, 
$2.00. 

Our special price, 50 cents. 


Cupid and Coronet. Twenty-four full- 
page drawings of social life in pen and 
ink, accompanied by approximate texts. 
By Malcolm A. Strauss. Printed on 
heavy plate paper. Size, 9x12 inches. 
Bound in boards. $1.00. 


Our price, 25 cents. 


Mistress Nell. A merry tale of a merry 
time. Twixt fact and fancy. By George 
C. Hazleton, Jr. With portrait of Nell 
Gwyn. $1.50. 

Our price, 35 cents. 


The Heroes; or Creek Fairy Tales, for My 
Children. By Charles Kingsley. Printed 
from large, clear type, on wove paper. 
Size, 644x9% inches. Publisher’s price, 
$2.50. 

Our special price, 85 cents. 


The heroic legends of old Greece are 
herein set forth with all the narrative 
power of Kingsley at his best. 
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Sea Children. By Walter Russell. With LL. D. With supplement by John Fos- 
twelve full-page half-tone drawings and ter Kirk, LL. D. Containing over 37,000 
170 pen-and-ink sketches of the marvel- articles (authors), and enumerating 
ous fauna and flora of the ocean bed. over 93,000 titles, thus extending and 
A true book of wonder. Size, 64%4x9% bringing down to the latest practicable 
inches. Bound in decorated board date one of the great literary enter- 


covers. Publisher’s price, $2.00. prises of the century. The entire work 
Our special price, 85 cents. containing the names and history of 
: over 83,0v0 authors. 5 vols. 8vo. Half 
irks Century Magazine for 1902. 2 vols. Con- Russian, $50.00. 
tains over 1,900 pages of choicest read- pment '$ 
rans- ing matter, contributed by the foremost VU" Price, 912.50. 
— writers of the day. Fiction, Poetry, Encyclopedia Brittanica. Well printed on 
photo. Science, etc. All timely topics are dealt good paper and substantially bound in 
—_ with in its pages. [Illustrated with  cjotn, marbled edges. 25 large octavo 
vil, et hundreds of full-page plates and text volumes, containing 20,506 pages and 
rourie, illustrations. 2 vols. Olive green cloth. 10,643 illustrations, with copious Ameri- 
Pe $1.45 per set. can additions bound in the back of each 
frou Everybody’s New Census Atlas of the volume, making the work practically 
cloth, World. Containing 93 pages of colored UP-to-date. 


maps, showing every country and Civil Our special price, $32.50. 
Division on the face of the globe. The 
proposed route of the Nicaragua Canal; 
the farthest Northern explorations; 
Congo Free State; Rhodesia and other 
South African States are shown. 
Together with historical, descriptive 
and statistical matter. Based on the 
latest available information of the 
world’s peoples. Special ready-refer- 
ence lists, showing all places in the 
United States, together with the latest 
census returns. Size, 1014x14 inches. 
Cloth cover. 85 cents; by mail, $1.11. 


Taylor, Bayard. Novels and travels. Com- 
prising: By-Ways of Europe, Central 
Africa, Egypt and Iceland, Eldorado, 
Greece and Russia, Home and Abroad 
(first series), Home and Abroad (sec- 
ond series), India, China and Japan, 
Land of the Saracen, Northern Travel, 
Views Afoot, Beauty and the Beast, 
John Godfrey’s Fortunes, Joseph and 
His Friend, Hannah Thurston, Story of 
Kennett. 16 vols. 12mo. Bound in 8. 
Publisher’s price, $24.00. 

Our special price, $9.00. 

The Universal Household Assistant. A 
cyclopaedia of what every one should Stones of Venice. By John Ruskin. 
know. Comprising recipes, prescrip- Large type, good paper. With 168 illus- 
tions, medicines, trade secrets, mechan- trations. 3 vols. 12mo. 
ical appliances, antidotes, every-day Our special price, 85 cents. 
law, home decoration, fruit culture, 
stock raising, and many useful hints War and Policy. A series of thirty essays 
and helps gathered from reliable on War, Military History, The Art of 
sources. By S. H. Burt. Over 500 War, Problems of Policy, National 
pages. 12mo. Defence, and The South African War. 


Pst . Our price, 45 cents. af . pant Wilkinson. 443 pages. 
of Nell Fugitive Facts. A dictionary of rare and oy, price, 40 cents. 


curious information. A treasury of 
facts, legends, sayings and their ex- Geikie’s Life of Christ. Entirely re- 
planation. Covering more than 1,000 written for the young. By Cunningham 


for My topics of general interest. Edited by Geikie. 375 pages quarto size. With col- 
Printed Robert Thorn, M. A. Over 500 pages.  ored frontispiece and 100 full-page engrav- 
, paper. 12mo. ings by Bida. Our price, 35 cents. 

's price, Our price, 45 cents. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, The Life, Letters and 

Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. A criti- Reminiscence of this celebrated composer. 
cal dictionary of English literature and By Arthur Lawrence. With Critique by 
British and American authors, living Findser and _ Bibliography by Bindal. 
and deceased. By S. Austin Allibone, Octavo. $3.00. Our price, 65 cents. 
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The New Companion to “Crankisms” and “ Whimlets” 
** Brevity is the soul of wit” 


BREVITIES 


By L. deV. MATTHEWMAN, author of ‘‘ Crankisms ’’ 


With roo illustrations by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 
Square 16mo. Illuminated cover, net 80 cents 


Mr. Matthewman and Mr. Dwiggins both made 
enviable reputations by the unusual cleverness of 
their respective work in ‘‘Crankisms,’’ published 
two years ago and which has gained an increasing 
vogue. ‘‘ Brevities’’ will increase the reputation of 
both; the aphorisms scintillate with a wit that 
though good-natured is often biting, and the draw- 
ings are even better than the artist’s earlier work. 
Everyone who has ‘‘Crankisms’”’ or ‘‘ Whimlets”’ 
will want “ Brevities.’’ 


The newest work on India 


India, Past and Present 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


2vols. Crown 8vo, ornamental gilt, with cloth jackets, and in a cloth box: 


Illustrated by 50 fine photogravures. Net $4.00. 


There has been a want for a modern comprehensive 
work upon India, whose diversified physical char- 
acteristics, fascinating history and curious com- 
mingling of races presents a theme of extraordinary 
interest. Mr. Lindsay is fitted by long residence in 
the country—the land of his birth, in fact—and by 
familiarity with its history, to write with authority, 
and he has produced a work of value, written in a 
very interesting way. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKDEALERS 


Henry T. Coates & Company pritaceipni 
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LORS 


W. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


“How Does Your Garden Grow?” 


# 


Be it solitary plant, window garden, conservatory—questions of 
choice, arrangement and culture are ever present. Floral Life set- 
tles all such controversies. 


It gives a wealth of valuable contributions from favorite authors 
on subjects of vast interest to lovers of Nature. The amateur is 
educated on many misty points, while the experienced florist dis- 
covers many facts new to him. Those who desire to know what 
to do in the garden are fully instructed ; while suggestions for beau- 
titying door-yards, adding brilliancy to window gardens, the treat- 
ment of flowering bulbs, etc., are carefully and fully treated in a 
manner easily comprehended. The illustrations are unexcelled. 

It contains illustrated articles on some ot the varieties and 
elaborations that can be seen only on the estates of the wealthy; 
describes and pictures the season’s novelties, also peculiarities of 
plant-life, and has interesting contributions by botanical experts. It 
gives practical, timely information for the great mass of flower- 
lovers—the people who do their own gardening, both indoor and 
out, have less ground, time, money and floral knowledge than they 
would like, and are therefore eager for suggestions on making gardens 
handsomer in the open season and their windows gayer in winter. 


Floral Life Publishing Company 


812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS 


Sample copy mailed free on receipt of two cent stamp. 


Printed on enameled paper, size of pages 10 x 14 inches. 
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2 ho prefer to use @ nice 
Ladies 
THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR quality of stationery for 


LATEST AND MOST |... me 
POPULAR FASHION | their correspondence, should inquire 


in Ordinary ‘for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Colors $3 00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from ble line). These goods are presented 


$5.00 up |. : . 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


cientegind Sotateane 
glace Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 


| Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 


i] rt d fact f 
8. ¢. BECK, me"HUMAN Halt GOODS : in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia » Yr 


Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
" ductions. Sold by all Stationers, ip 


a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 


f FAMOUS PERSONS 
AUTOGRAPH | ©) Bought and sold. 
LETTERS WALTER R. BENJAMIN, factured and supplied to the trade 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 
only by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U.S. A. 


FRENCH—GERMAN_SPANISH| 


SPOKEN, TAUGHT, AND MASTER D THROUGH OUR 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


OMBINED WITH 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosentha: 

No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules 
You hear the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase thousands 
of times if you like. fi requires but a few minutes’ practice several times 
a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversational 
French, German, or Spanish. College professors all over this and 
other countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect and natural 
system of teaching languages. 

Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this Wth century scientific marvel, A postal will do. 


International College of Languages, 1106-D Metropolis Bidg., New York City 
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CHILDREN’S TOY BOOKS 


PAPER BOARDS 
LINEN CLOTH 


GAMES-BLOCKS—PAPER DOLLS 


The McLoughlin Brothers’ line is so well known that it needs no 
introduction. These few items taken at random from their catalogue 
show some of the things they are doing: 


Mother Goose Set to Music 
Fifty-four of the best selections from Mother Goose, with music, arranged by J. W. 
Elliott, to suit children’s voices, with 64 illustrations. Size, 614x 9% inches, litho- 
graphed board cover, 35 cents. 


Little Chatterers’ Story Book 
Three hundred and eighty pages of pictures and stories for the little folks. Handsome 
board cover in colors, with cloth back. Size, 814 x 101% inches, 40 cents. 


CELEBRATED “ONE SYLLABLE BOOKS” 


Lives of the Presidents 
A practical history of our Presidents, 144 pages, with 6 colored plates. Bound in 
cloth cover (size, 714 x 834 inches) 35 cents. 


History of the United States 
An up-to-date history of Our Country, 118 pages, with 6 colored plates. Bound in 
cloth cover (size, 714 x 834 inches) 35 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe 
93 pages and 6 colored pictures. Bound in cloth cover (size, 7144 x 834 inches) 
35 cents. 


Sanford and Merton 
142 pages and 6 colored pictures. Bound in cloth cover (size, 714 x 834 inches) 
35 cents, 


Life of Washington 
128 pages with 8 colored pictures. Bound in cloth cover (size, 7144 x 834 inches) 
35 cents. 


Swiss Family Robinson 
112 pages with 6 colored pictures. Bound in cloth cover (size, 714% x 834 inches) 
35 cents. 


Pilgrim's Progress 
118 pages with 6 colored pictures. Bound in cloth cover (size, 714 x 834 inches) 
35 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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DON’T MISS 
page 230 


in this month’s 


" Book News” 


The second lesson of the literary 
section in the Educational Department, 
started in September, is Greek Lyric 
Poetry and the Drama. Sappho, Alca- 
eus, Pindar, A‘éschylus, Sophocles and 


Euripides are the Masters taken up. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 


Philadelphia New York 





Sewage of each yard stamped : 
“A, W. B. BOULEVARD VELVET; 
WEAR GUARANTEED.  — 





History | 


of the : 

American} 
People 

IN FIVE VOLUMES) 


A new epoch-making work—the only complete narrative 
'” history of the great Republic in existerice to-day 


PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the prep- 
aration of his great work, ‘A History of the American People,” from the earliest: 
times to the accession of President Theodore, Roosevelt. The work, which is just com 7 
pleted, is monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest his- ” 
torical writer of the present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which, 
translates historical facts into the romance of a nation. It is printed from new type 
specially cast in 1902. In the matter of ‘illustration, every field of human activity has | 
been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps (in colors), 
plans and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderiul story of the - 
finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is. the United States of Am-rica. ” 
There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. ” 
It is a curious fact that there was not a single complete narrative history of the United | 
‘States in existence until now. Dr. Woodrow-Wilson’s is the first. It is bound in dark- 
blue vellum cloth, léather-stamped, lettered with gold, uatrimmed edges,, gilt tops, ete. 
The edition is in five volumes, and thé price is $25.00. 


OU R OFFE RB We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges” 
prepaid, on receipt of $1-00. -If you do not like thé 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00, 
Lf you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this 
dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to 
either Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or The North American Review. 
In writing, state which periodical a2 want. sare q 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square New York. 


? 





